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This Issue in Brief 


A social experiment which is of interest to wage earners and the Nation 
generally vs being carried on in the Tennessee Valley. Under the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority a whole program of social and economic 
planning is to be worked out. General labor policies have been 
formulated regarding recruitment of forces, wage rates, hours of 
labor, medical and safety measures, housing, and a system of voca- 
tional education. The necessity for providing quarters for the labor 
force engaged at Norris Dam has led to the establishment of a planned 
community—the town of Norris, Tenn. The labor aspects of the 
Tennessee Valley project and the progress made thus far in this far- 
reaching social experiment are described in an article on page 1277. 


Unemployment-benefit payments in the United States have been 
provided for under a number of definite plans maintained by employers, 
by trade unions, or by employers and trade unions jointly. A recent 
study has been made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the experi- 
ence of these funds since the latter part of 1932, when the last previous 
study was made. It is rather remarkable that the majority of the 
plans have been able to continue the payment of benefits during the 
depression, even though in many cases on a restricted scale. Only 
one company plan has been suspended since the previous study was 
made and the majority of the trade-union plans were kept in operation 
even though frequently the money was paid out as fast as collected. 
Difficulty was experienced by the collective-agreement plans, only five 
remaining in effect in the first part of 1934. Page 1288. 


Public old-age pensions laws have been adopted in 28 States and the 
Territories of Alaska and Hawaii. These laws provide a system for 
caring for the aged needy residents in the respective jurisdictions. In 
23 jurisdictions the law is mandatory, while in 7 jurisdictions it is of 
the optional type. Mandatory legislation has been enacted in West 
Virginia and Wisconsin to become effective in 1935. The status of 
public old-age pension legislation in the United States as of June 1, 
1934, together with a tabular analysis of the provisions of the laws 
in the 28 States, Alaska, and Hawaii, are included in an article on 
page 1339. 


Intercity motor-bus drivers (regular) earned 58.4 cents per hour and 
$29.82 per week in July 1933, according to a study made by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics of wages, hours, and working conditions in the 
motor-bus and motor-truck transportation industries prior to the 
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adoption of the N.R.A. codes. Regular drivers of intercity 
trucks earned 47.2 cents per hour and $24.68 per week. The \ 
hours of the motor-bus drivers averaged 51.1 a week and of th, 
drivers, 52.3. The study covered 223 bus firms with 9,417 em; 
and 312 truck firms having 7,129 employees. Page 1415. 
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Average wage and salary payments in the manufacture of fu 
kindred products in Ohio reached the peak in 1928 with an ave: 
the year of $1,395.—In 1932, the average ($1,093) was lower t| 
any other year since 1919. Total wage and salary payments, 
ever, reached the highest point in 1929, while the average num 
employees was greatest in 1930. From 1929 to 1932, there was , 
reduction of 13.9 percent in average number of persons employed, of 
32 percent in total wage and salary payments, and of 21.1 percent ip 
average wage and salary payments. These and other data, com. 
piled from annual reports made to the Ohio Department of Industria! 


Relations from 1916 to 1932, are given in an article beginning oy 
page 1441. 
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Compensation awards for occupational diseases are now allowed by 
one method or another in 12 States, the District of Columbia, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, and the Philippine Islands, and to employees covered by 
the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act and the Longshoremen 
and Harbor Woykers’ Act. In 5 of these 18 jurisdictions specific 
occupational idliuaan which are compensable are listed. In certain 
other jurisdictions the law provides for general coverage of occupa- 
tional diseases. The legal basis for compensating occupational 
diseases, as found in the various workmen’s compensation laws, is 
shown in an article beginning on page 1348. 


Railroad employees won a gradual restoration of the 10 percent deduc- 
tion in their wages by an agreement entered into on April 26, 1934, 
between the Railway Labor Executives’ Association and the Con- 
ference Committee of Managers, representing about 200 class | 
railroads. This agreement provided for the restoration on July |, 
1934, of 24 percent of the 10 percent deduction which had been in 
effect since February 1, 1932; an additional 2% percent on January |, 
_1935; and the remaining 5 percent on April 1, 1935. Page 1390. 
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Labor and the Tennessee Valley Experiment ' 


SOCIAL experiment which touches the lives of wage earners at 
A many points and which may have far-reaching results for the 
Nation as a whole is being carried on in the Tennessee Valley. This 
experiment was authorized by Congress by an act passed May 18, 
1933. Under the terms of this act a corporation, the Tennessee 
Valley Authority (T.V.A.), was set up, with extremely wide powers of 
government but ‘‘ possessed of the flexibility and initiative of private 
enterprise.” Among the functions which it is empowered to perform 
are ‘the generation and sale of power, the building of dams, power 
plants and transmission lines, the development of fertilizers, and, 
under the immediate direction of the President, a program of social 
and economic planning with the aim of promoting the social and 
economic welfare of the region and of the Nation. This more general 
program includes soil erosion, forestry, the balancing of agriculture 
and industry, the better and fuller use of mineral resources, and such 
problems as the vocational adjustment of unemployed men and 
women to new or more productive fields of work.”’ 

The specific purposes for which the T.V.A. was created are the 
following: 

(1) Land classification, improvement of agriculture, and proper 
utilization of marginal lands. 

(2) Coordination of agriculture and industry along practical lines. 

(3) Development ‘of domestic industries to supplement agriculture 
in providing local employment. An effort to achieve a balance be- 
tween mass-production industry based on raw materials and cheap 
power, small ‘‘quality”’ industries based on the large supply of intel- 
ligent labor, and industries for home consumption. 

(4) Utilization of Muscle Shoals as a yardstick in determining the 
relative costs of public and private power operation; distribution of 
its pomey to the greatest number of people at the least possible cost, 
and conservation of its national defense assets. 

(5) Studies leading to the production of more and better fertilizer 
and fertilizer materials for the United States. 

(6) Opening the Tennessee River to an economic maximum of navi- 
gation. 

(7) Maximum flood control. 





! The data on which this article is based were supplied by the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
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(8) Promotion of reforestation and methods of retardin: 
erosion. 


(9) Conservation and utilization of the basin’s mineral and 
natural resources. 


soil 


Characteristics of the Tennessee Valley 


THE area of activities of the Tennessee Valley Authority em} 
the whole Tennessee Valley—a region some 600 miles in length, 
prising over 40,000 square miles in the seven States of Alabama. 
Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, North Carolina, Tennessee, and Vr. 
ginia. More than 2,000,000 people live within this area. (See pl. | 
opposite p. 1282.) : 

It is a region with great natural resources. Besides its potentia| 
waterpower of 3,000,000 horsepower, it is rich in coal, phosphates, and 
many other minerals. It enjoys an equable climate and is extremely 
diversified, with abundant and varied plant life, rich bottom lands, and 
high mountains. Other advantages are that it is in the center of the 
new southern industrial development, near the center of population, 
and within a short haul of many great cities. The population is of old 
American stock, vigorous and independent, with a distinctive culture 
and pattern of life. 

It is today distinctly an agricultural district. There are some 
173,000 farms, covering about 12,000,000 acres, and nearly half of 
the population is engaged in farming. The towns and cities depend 
almost entirely on the surrounding farming country. 

There are, however, a number of industries which have developed. 
Thus, the manufacture of textiles, especially that of rayon and hosiery, 
has become increasingly important. Manufacture of acetate yarns, 
blankets, wool suitings, silk fabrics, cotton goods, etc., yarn merccriz- 
ing and dyeing, and bleaching and finishing are also engaged in. 

This area falls naturally into several subdivisions: (1) The moun- 
tains of the headwaters, especially of the eastern tributaries in Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina; (2) the valley of East Tennessee, where, 
with cheap electricity, there is the possibility of great industrial expan- 
sion; (3) the narrow gorge through the Cumberland Plateau, with its 
coal and iron resources; and (4) at the extreme southern end, the great 
Alabama Valley surrounding Muscle Shoals. 

The points at which work is being carried on by the Authority are 
Muscle Shoals, Joe Wheeler Dam, and Norris Dam. 

When the T.V.A. was created, the Muscle Shoals properties were 
turned over to it. These include Wilson Dam, two nitrate plants, 
and Waco Quarry. Wilson Dam is 259 miles above Paducah, kv., 
where the Tennessee and Ohio Rivers meet, and 115 miles from N»:!i- 
ville, Tenn. One of the two nitrate plants was constructed 7 miles 
below Wilson Dam during the World War as a national defense 
measure; it is now obsolete. The other, located about 1 mile below 
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the dam, is the largest plant in the world for the fixation of atmos- 


pherie nitrogen by the cyanamid process. These plants the T.V.A. 
is empowered to use in the production of fertilizer, and experiments 
are being conducted at a new demonstration plant erected for the 
pul nose. 


Wheeler Dam is about 15% miles above Wilson Dam, on the Ten- 
nessee River. Construction work on this dam began in November 
1933. 

Norris Dam is located some 20 miles northwest of Knoxville, on the 
Clinch River. Whereas the other two dams are what are called run- 
of-the-river dams, Norris Dam is primarily for storage and can 
impound a year’s rainfall which can be released to the dams below as 
needed, more than doubling in this manner the prime power available 
at Muscle Shoals and the other dams. 

These dams will be utilized both in the generation of electric power 
and in flood control. 


Employment and Labor Policies 


Ir 1s the policy of the Tennessee Valley Authority to give prefer- 
ence to the unemployed who are residents of the seven States, parts 
of which compose the Tennessee Valley. It is thought that by 
employing local labor the Authority can keep ‘‘floater”’ 
home and so help to mitigate the unemployment situation in outside 
industrial centers which formerly drew many valley residents unable 
to make a living at home. 

- The Authority has set up a division to deal with the recruiting of 
the necessary labor force. This division has its main office at Knox- 
ville, with branch offices at Norris, Norris Dam, and Coal Creek, 
Tenn., and at Muscle Shoals, Wheeler Dam, and Decatur, Ala. As 
activities are extended to new areas additional offices are opened. 
Thus the latest offices to be opened are those at Coal Creek, Tenn., 
and Decatur, Ala., to handle the workers needed for the clearing of 
the timber from the areas to be flooded by the waters of the reservoirs 
above thedams. It was estimated that by May 1, some 1,000 persons 
would be at work on this job alone. 

A statement issued March 14, 1934, placed the total number of 
persons employed on T.V.A. projects on that date at over 5,500. This 
figure did not include approximately 1,900 C.W.A. employees working 
under the supervision of the Tennessee Valley Authority nor the 
5,400 men in 25 C.C.C. camps who are engaged in reforestation and 
soil-erosion projects planned and supervised by the T.V.A. forestry 
division. An allotment of $3,343,000 from the Civil Works Admin- 
istration offered 16,500 additional jobs, but after some 9,000 new | 
workers had been hired the C.W.A. program was curtailed. On 
April 23, 1934, the T.V.A. pay roll alone contained some 8,500 names. 
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Hiring policies.—The policy followed in the selection of the 
force is described thus by the director of personnel: 


In selecting personnel for major positions with the Aut! 
certain requirements in the way of experience and training 
been set up and a person who fits these requirements is sv \cly 
regardless of the locality from which he comes. The act settine y) 
the Authority states that all appointments and promotions sl):\\| }, 
made on the basis of merit and efficiency. Therefore, the chyoice 
cannot be limited to those who have applications on file or to {hosp 
who are out of work at the time. Specialists in the field are asked 
to recommend people whom they consider qualified to fill the position. 
Staff members go out into the field to personally investigate peopl 
recommended and seek to locate other candidates. 


ibor 


‘ity, 
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A definite attempt has been made to obtain a personnel in syip- 
pathy with the objectives of the experiment: 


In section 2 of the act the following statement occurs: ‘ All members 
of the board shall be persons who profess a belief in the feasibility 
and wisdom of this act.”” A Lanal believing in the feasibility and 
wisdom of the act could not be expected. to accomplish results unless 
supported by a staff with similar beliefs, It thereby becomes essential 
that all people holding major positions with the Authority also believe 
in the feasibility and wisdom of the act. The Authority, therefore, 
seeks men and women who are not only technically qualified by 
training and experience for the job at hand, but who are also social! 
minded. In my opinion the Authority has been unusually successfu! 
in securing this type of person for the major positions. At least 
partial proof of this is the fact that there are now employed many 
men who left other positions to come to the Authority at great 


financial sacrifice—in a few cases at less than half the salary they had 
been earning. 


The merit system has been used in the selection of the employees, 


Section 6 of the act contains the following statement: ‘In the 
appointment of officials and the selection of employees * * * no 
political test or qualification shall be permitted or given considera- 
ee ing ees 

Early last September it was announced that appointments to 
nonprofessional positions would be made from those taking an 
examination to be administered through the facilities of the Civil 
Service Commission. The examination was for skilled workmen, 
helpers, and unskilled workers, and was open to all nonprofession:! 
applicants in the Tennessee Valley area. It was given in 138 examina- 
tion centers. Approximately 50,000 people applied to take the 
examination and 38,807 actually were examined. The United States 
Civil Service Commission in Washington conducted the examina- 
tions and assembled and scored the papers. Results of some 25,()00) 
of these examinations are now available for use in employing tlils 
class of worker. 

This is the first time an examination of the type has been used 11 
the selection of laborers. It had previously been used with consi |- 
erable success in the selection of personnel for the Navy shipyards. 
The examination consists of a mechanical aptitude test, a test «| 
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to follow printed instructions, and a test of ability to follow 
structions. Part of the examination and examining procedure 


or: J ; 

was especially designed for those men who had not had the advantage 

of education—even to the extent of not being able to read or 

write. WAS ' , 
\\hen this examination was first announced, many people, including 

some of the foremen and others in charge of construction activities 


were somewhat skeptical as to its value. At the present time, after 
there has been ample opportunity to check on the quality of the 
labor group selected, there is almost universal agreement that the 
method of selection is superior to those usually employed. I do not 
mean to imply that the examination is the only basis for selection. 
It has merely given an additional check on applicants. Personal 
interviews, and other methods ordinarily used are also used in the 
final selection of all employees. 

An incentive for good and conscientious work is provided through 
a system of promotions. 


The aim of the Authority, through its organization for personnel 
management, is to give men an opportunity to work into the particular 
position where they can be most effective. All avenues of promotion 
are wide open within the Authority. A system of transfers, promo- 
tions, and demotions has been set up to facilitate changes from one 
section to another or within sections. As new positions become 
available, records of present employees are combed to discover whether 
someone who is already employed is qualified to handle the new job. 
In a number of cases men who started as common laborers, but who 
were qualified for better positions, have alrestly been promoted to 
positions of greater responsibility. One of the superintendents of 
construction remarked a short 4ime ago that if he needed a man to 
do any special job, all he had to do was to stick his head out the door 
and let it be known that such a job needed to be done, and he almost 
never failed to find someone qualified in that particular line of work. 
To him, a man who has been 1n the construction game for years, this 
was @ new experience. Yet it is easily understood when it is recog- 
nized that those passing the labor examinations include men with a 
great variety of types of educational background, from those with 
little or no schooling to those with engineering and other degrees 
from universities. 

Wages and hours of labor —It is provided that the prevailing wage 
shall be paid and that in determining this wage, ‘‘due regard shall be 
given to those rates which have been secured through collective 
agreement by representatives of employers and employees.” 

On this basis the following scale of wages was set for employees of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority engaged at hourly rates on work in 
connection with Norris and Wheeler Dams: 


Rate per hour 


Skilled labor_-_-_----- Ke $1. 00 
Unskilled labor _ - - . 45 
Handy men and helpers be . 55-. 75 


The work of the Tennessee Valley Authority is partly in the central 
area and partly in the southern area. The above rates are somewhat 
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lower than those set by the Public Works Administration f{. 
central area (including Tennessee) and somewhat higher than 
for the southern area (including Alabama). The advantages af! 
the workmen at Norris Dam, however, in the way of dormi 
homes, transportation, recreation, and training will be conside,}}y 
greater than those provided at Wheeler Dam. Since men wil! }y 
moved back and forth between the two dams, as needed, it s: 
wiser to have the same wage rate for both places. 

The force is divided into four shifts of 5% hours each per day, 6 day; 
a week, or a total of 33 hours per week, the idea being to furnis) 
employment to as large a force as possible. 

Accidents.—Employees injured in the course of the work are entitled 
to the benefits of the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act of |1¥ 

Labor relations.—An office of labor relations has been established, 
which has charge of all matters relating to labor conditions, way 
rates, violation of labor codes, and the relationship between th 
Authority and organized and unorganized labor groups. The head 
of this office mediates informally in disputes, but any serious labo; 
difficulty occurring on any T.V.A. project is to be referred to tly 
Secretary of Labor, whose decision is final. 

It is stated that one of the objectives of the Tennessee Valle 
Association in the field of labor relations is a fair deal for the Negroes. 
At Muscle Shoals the population is 20 percent Negro. Therefore 
Negroes, in both the skilled and unskilled classes, will be employed 
up to 20 percent of the total force. They will work the same hours 
and receive the same rates of pay as the white men for the same classes 
of work. 

Medical and health program.—All employees on construction projects 
are required to pass a physical and medical examination, besides being 
vaccinated for smallpox and given typhoid inoculations. 

All injuries receive immediate and adequate attention at we'll- 
equipped first-aid stations, and sanitary conditions surrounding thie 
workmen on the job are watched carefully. 

In addition, a public health program for the entire valley is being 
carried on with the cooperation of the United States Public Health 
Service and local and State health departments. A considerable 
amount of rural sanitation and malaria-control work has already been 


accomplished, with C.W.A. funds. 
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Housing and Community Life 


Muscie SHoats, Wheeler Dam, and Norris Dam present three 
different aspects as regards housing. The workmen at Muscle Sho:!s 
are drawn from the labor supply of Florence, Tuscumbia, and Sheffie!<, 
Ala. These men live in town and return to their homes there ea! 
night. No housing problem is therefore involved. 
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PLATE 2.—EXTERIOR VIEW AND FLOOR PLAN OF A 3-ROOM HOUSE AT NORRIS 


TENN. 
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At Wheeler Dam, the same is true for the majority of the workmen, 
Lut a construction camp is provided for approximately 1,000 men. 


The Planned Community of Norris, Tenn. 


E| At Norris Dam, housing must be provided for the labor force. 
B| In addition to the construction camp, there is in process of building a 
| permanent community—the town of Norris, Tenn. This town is 

being built primarily to house the 2,000 or more men who will be 
| employed for the next few years in the construction of the dam. The 
| town will cover approximately 2,500 acres on a high, rugged plateau 
] some 4 miles from the site of the dam. It is expected that when 
{ completed the community will consist of some 500 single-family 


houses. 

Each house will have a lot averaging about a third of an acre, with 
a frontage of about 75 feet and a depth of some 290 feet. It is 
explained that this narrow frontage will tend to reduce the cost of 
roadways, sewer and water mains, street lighting, etc., per homestead. 
The depth of the lot will, however, provide space for vegetable and 
flower garden and lawn. 

The residences will be grouped in a center area, about which will be 
a belt of additional garden land available free in plots of about 4 acres 
each to those householders who wish to raise a larger proportion of 
their food. Beyond that there will be community forest or woodland. 

Some 250 houses are now in process of construction and will soon be 
ready for occupancy. The labor force is now being housed in dormi- 
tories which are permanent buildings to be used later for community 
purposes. 

Each house includes bath, screened porches, laundry, attic space, 
electrie range, water heater, and electric-heating equipment, garage, 
and storage space. The kitchen gleams with chromium, which is 
new to the highland housewife. There is a fireplace, and a large 
porch which she may use as a dining room in the summer. The 
accompanying illustrations, showing three of the many types of 
houses being built at Norris, give some idea of the quarters being 
provided for the families of the working force. 

Plate 2 is a 3-room house, with 12,900 cubic feet of space (including 
the porches). Its setting is a steep slope commanding distant views 
over the roofs of the houses below. Much of the attractiveness of this 
house is due to the warm tones of the brickwork contrasted with the 
white woodwork of the porches. The slope of the ground makes 
space under the rear porch, available for.use as a laundry and storage 
room. As the houses of Norris are electrically heated, no space is 
taken up by a heating plant. 

Plate 3 is a 4-room house, fitting naturally into its hillside setting. 
The stonework of the entrance terrace and the irregular texture of the 
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heavy, hand-riven shingles add to its attractiveness, as do . 
irregularly laid, deep-toned bricks. This is one of the few 
styles being built, most of the houses being single-story dwellin 

Plate 4 shows a 5-room structure, with the possibility of i)\a\jp, 
extra rooms in the attic if desired. Its dimensions are 43 foo; ; 
inches by 38 feet 6 inches; it contains 19,750 cubic feet of space. |; ;, 
an adaptation of a local style of architecture, using brick, rowe}) tiz). 
ber, and stained boards, and thick, hand-split shingles. The arrange. 
ment of the rooms makes for an unusual amount of light and air. 

The labor and materials for the cheapest 3-room house wi|, jt js 
calculated, cost about $2,100. As the town is being. built yy th, 
United States Government and will, when finished, be the property o/ 
the Government, no houses will be sold. All will be occupied on y 
rental basis. 

Rents will depend on the size of the house, but in general will! range 
from $14 per month for a 3-room house to $45 for the largest-size 
house, one of seven rooms. Quarters will be allocated on the basis 0 
individual requirements, priority being given to employees whose 
work requires residence in the town. 

The whole will be a planned community, molded into the natura! 
contours of the land on which it is built. Dead-end streets wil! } 
used wherever possible, to prevent through traffic. In the general 
landscaping, native shrubs and trees will be used. As to the houses, 
also, types common to the region, which have been developed to mee 
its particular conditions, are being employed. 

Adjacent to a 14-acre public recreation ground will be a community 
center, as the planning of proper social, religious, and community 
life for the town is also part of the program. A recreation hal! wil! 
serve the construction camp and town as a community center. This 
hall will include a library, games, and a combined gymnasium and 
meeting room. Talking pictures, for both educational and recrea- 
tional purposes, will be given in this room, which will also be used for 
lectures and entertainments. A single (cooperative) store is to serve 
the needs of the town in groceries, drugs, dry goods, hardware, etc. 
Away from the traffic, but so located that a section of the park can be 
used as a playground, will be the public school. A hospital will be 
built on a low ridge apart from the center of town but easily access- 
ible. A modern cafeteria is already in operation, serving about 2,()()( 
meals four times daily. 

The town, being on Government property, will be governed anc 
policed: by the Federal Government. 


30 the 


--Story 


Supplemental Employment and Training Therefor 


Opportunities for vocational training are being provided «| 
Norris, keeping in mind the interest and capacity of the individual 
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PLATE 4.—EXTERIOR VIEW AND FLOOR PLAN OF A 5-ROOM HOUSE AT NORRIS, 
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and the vocational opportunities and needs which seem to have 
jon ficance in the social order. Those who participate in the training 
will Jo so voluntarily. 

The program will be coordinated with the plans of the T.V.A. to 
encourage a better utilization of the resources of the-valley and to 
eliminate many of the wastes-now apparent. Thus, in the upland 
regions of the valley, poor farming practice and lack of adequate 
forestry is causing much of the soil to be washed away. ‘Millions of 
acres are covered with gullies and are lost to agriculture, and other 
vast tracts of land are fast losing their fertility. Unless better 
farming methods are practiced, and care is taken to reforest hillsides 
and to use other methods of soil-erosion control, the country will soon 
become barren and useless.” 

Several projects are being developed which will be demonstrations 
of good practice along these lines. Thus, a small dairy farm is to be 
operated at Norris where grasses and hay crops will be substituted 
for the corn crops which have been a factor in the deterioration of the 
soll. This dairy, together with a small pasteurizing plant and 
creamery, will form a service industry for the whole community and 
serve as an illustration of provision by a small industry of higher 
standards of living and of effective utilization of products locally 
available. 

Most of the vocational training will be associated with actual going 
enterprises of this sort. Men who desire training in dairying, for 
instance, May arrange a schedule of training to coincide with their 
free periods at the dam. 

At the edge of town, near the dairy farm, is a poultry plant, which 
furnishes part of the supplies for the cafeteria and is a much-needed 
market for the surrounding area. The main purpose is not to run a 
business but to demonstrate a special kind of business operation and 
to provide practical study of poultry production and marketing 
practice. Ultimate aims are the raising of the standards of egg pro- 
duction and consumption and the furnishing of an example of a rural 
occupation which can be set up economically in a region where large- 
scale farming is limited. 

A farm garden of about 50 acres will be another center of training, 
and 2 small tree nurseries to be used in studying methods of raising 
crop-bearing trees and shrubs are being started. These trees will be 
propagated as a source of food supply for both the population and the 
livestock, 

Plans for other agricultural projects are in progress. On _ the 
T.V.A. farm enterprises it is hoped to include studies and demonstra- 
tions in farm wood lots and forests, in land terracing, in special 
pasture and cover crops, in farm mechanics, in agricultural accounting 
and management, in farm buildings, and in rural electrification. 
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As it is estimated that the Tennessee Valley contains twice as | 
people in rural areas as are necessary for agriculture there, the de, 
ment of such local industries will be fostered as will make possib| 
manufacture of more of their own goods for consumption and to 
on the processing of a larger share of local products. 

These domestic industries will be encouraged as a means of {i 
a proper balance between agriculture and industry, and the incore 
thus obtained will tend to keep the valley people at home and wi| 
build up a purchasing power for outside as well as local markets. 

Only a small part of the industrial development which is expected 
to result from the cheaper electric rates will be in the valley itself. 
however. With the present methods, power can be transmitted !one 
distances, enabling its use in places far remote from the point at which 
generated. 

Shops will be estabh....:1 to provide instruction and practice in 
wide variety of useful trades essential to life on the farm and in rural 
communities. These will include woodworking, automotive trades, 
general metal and electrical work, ete. These shops will all be housed 
in one building. Although the training will vary with the individual, 
it will, in the main, emphasize the broader phases of trade skills rather 
than the highly specialized forms of trade practice. These shops will 
be part of the general program of developing appropriate industries to 
coordinate with the agricultural resources of the valley and will furnish 
facilities for employees to prepare for work in such industries. 

Other normal operations of the construction camp and town will 
provide training. Thus, the cafeteria, general store, tourist camp, 
and other small utility shops will be used for training purposes. 

For technical employees who wish to continue some study along 
with their work, but lack the necessary funds for additional college 
work, the Authority has made provision for a limited amount of 
technical training which engineering employees may take for a small 
fee. 

For the benefit of the housewives, one dwelling is planned to be a 
home-demonstration center and will be occupied by a person skilled in 
home management. 

Along with the training in specific occupations and vocational skills, 
the T.V.A. intends to develop throngh the contributory services of 
members of its own staff, a program of general educational benefit to 
its employees. Already a number of employees and employees’ wives 
have offered their services in this program of adult education, which 
will include common-school subjects, health, social and economic 


problems, pend tg of government, community life, fundamentals 
of science, literature, and other fields of interest to an adult group 
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Tennessee Valley Associated Cooperatives 


I~ JANUARY 1934 the Federal Emergency Relief Administration 
allotted $300,000 to be used for the organization of cooperative asso- 
ciations of various kinds in the Tennessee Valley. The Tennessee 
Valley Associated Cooperatives, Inc., has been incorporated as a 
subsidiary of the T.V.A. to carry these plans into effect. Among 
the associations planned are marketing associations of eggs and milk, 
a cooperative store, and perhaps later some small industries. 

Cooperative credit societies (credit unions) have already been 
formed at several of the projects. 

The formation of cooperative societies for the distribution of power 
purchased from the T.V.A. by the farmers is also to be encouraged. 


Electric Home and Farm Authority 


Tue Electric Home and Farm Authority was created by Executive 
order on December 19, 1933. This new agency, which has a capital 
of $1,000,000 allocated by the President under the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act, and a credit up to $10,000,000 with the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, was created for three purposes: (1) To 
assist in financing the consumer in purchasing standard electric 
equipment at very low prices; (2) to secure reductions in electric 
rates by agreement with public utilities so as to make financially 
feasible the use of this equipment by the average householder and 
farmer; and (3) to engage in educational and research work with a 
view to lowering still further the cost of electric equipment and to 
make it better adapted to the needs of the average home and farm. 

A family desiring to obtain electric equipment will, if its credit is 
acceptable to the Electric Home and Farm Authority, be enabled to 
contract for it, the Authority paying the dealer therefor. Thereafter 
a certain proportion of the cost will be added each month to the 
family electric bill, to repay the money so advanced. 

It is hoped that, through the researches of the new agency and 
through the advantages of the mass production made possible by the 
opening of this new market for equipment, a special line of low- 
priced electrical equipment can be developed which will bear the 
mark of approval of the Authority and bring such equipment within 
the reach of even the humblest home. Thus, there will be stimulated 
a greater demand for the products of this industry while at the same 


time new conveniences and comforts are being provided for American 
homes. 
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Operation of Unemployment-Benefit Plans in the United St te, 
up to 1934: Part 1 


By Anice L. WuitNEy, OF THE BuREAU oF LABOR STATISTICS 


EASURES for the payment of compensation to employers jy 

the event of unemployment have, with one exception, in thy 
United States been established through private initiative. ‘Tho 
exception is the unemployment insurance law enacted in Wiscojsiy 
under date of January 28, 1932, which will become effective July |. 
1934. 

Three studies of unemployment-benefit systems have been made 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the first in 1931, the second in 
the latter part of 1932, and the last in 1934. The completion of this 
survey offers a favorable opportunity for a brief review of the history 
of unemployment benefit plans in the United States. 


General Review of Unemployment-Benefit Plans 


AccorpinG to the Bureau’s information, 26 joint agreements have 
been concluded between employers and members of the trade unions 
which provided for the payment of unemployment benefits or guar- 
anteed a certain minimum of employment. Of these plans only five 
are now in existence. 

Twenty-three company plans have been established, of which some 
plans cover more than one company or plant. Of these 23 company 
plans, 16 are now in operation. Two new company plans have 
been announced since 1932, one by the Wm. Wrigley Jr. Company o! 
Chicago, which was put in operation in March 1934, and one made 
effective in April 1934 by a company which asked to have its name 
withheld. The company is hereinafter designated as Company <A. 

A total of 48 trade-union plans were listed in the 1931 study. Of 
these, 3 were maintained by international unions and 45 by local 
unions. Forty-one trade-union plans are known to be in operation 
at the present time, although many of them have been continued only 
with the greatest difficulty. Three plans were started after the {first 
study was made and a total of 10 have been given up while 3 former 
joint agreements have been added to the local plans. Two local plans, 
formerly listed, have not been heard from, and one trade union did 
not wish a statement of its operations included. 

In the 1931 study it was estimated that 65,000 workers were cov- 
ered by the joint agreements, approximately 50,000 by the company 
plans, and about 45,000 by the trade-union plans, or a total of about 
160,000 persons. The Bureau has no satisfactory information as ‘0 
the coverage at the present time but it is probable that it is considera- 
bly smaller than in 1931. 

Table 1 lists all the company plans and joint agreements of whic!) 
the Bureau has knowledge, showing the date of establishment and, 
in cases in which the plan has been given up, the date of discontinuance 
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UNEMPLOYMENT-BENEFIT PLANS IN THE UNITED STATES 





TABLE 1. 




















Date of es Planin | Date of 
Name and address of firm and type of plan tablishment)| force May discon 
of plan 1934 tinuance 













Company plans 





pennison Manufacturing Co., Framingham, Mass.: 























































































nemployment-benefit fund . ae 1916 1932 
I iploy ment guaranty - 1931 1932 
Columbia Conserve Co. Indians polis, ~—* E mployment guaranty 1917 Yes 
Dutchess Bleachery, Inc., Wappingers Falls, N.Y.: Unemploy- 1919 Yes 
ment-benefit fund. 
Rockland Finishing Co., Garnerville, N.Y.: Unemployment- 1920 1923 
efit fund. 
(nited Diamond Works, Inc., Newark, N.J.: Unemployment- 1921 1931 
benefit plans. 
Crocker-MecElwain Co. and Chemical Paper Mfg. Co., Holyoke, 1920 Yes 
Mass.: Employment guaranty. 
John A. Manning Paper Co., Troy, N.Y.: Unemployment-benefit 1922 Yes_, 
plan 
Behr-Manning Corporation, Watervliet, N.Y.: Unemployment 1922 Yes 
henefit plan. 
s. C. Johnson & Son, Racine, Wis.: Unemployment-benefit plan 1922 Yes_t 
Leeds & Northrup, Philadelphia, Pa.: Unemployment-benefit fund 1923 . 1932 
Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio: Employment guaranty 1923 Yes_? 
American Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham, Ala.: Unemployment- 1924 1926 
4 benefit plan. 
Brown & Bailey Co., Philadeiphia, Pa.: Unemployment-benefit 1927 1932 
} fund 
Consolidated Water Power & Paper Co., Wisconsin Rapids, Wis 1929 1929 
Unemployment-benefit plan. 
Samarkand Co., San Francisco, Calif.: Employment guaranty 1929 Yes 
; General Electric Co.: 
k Unemployment-benefit fund (electrical apparatus manufactur 1930 Yes 
ing, 12 plants). 
Employment guaranty (lamp works, 12 plants)- - 1931 gi ts 
Fond du Lac, Wis., 3 companies: Unemployment-benefit fund 1930 Toe. afc. 
Rochester, N.Y ., 8 companies- 1931] 7.24... 
Hill Bros. Co., Hudson, Mass.: 
: Seasonal unemployment 1931 \( 2 aa 
; U nemploy ment and retirement fund 1934 Yes .w% .. 
» J.I. Case Co., Racine, Wis.: Unemployment-benefit fund 1931 Yes 
; Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co., St. Paul. Minn: Unem- 1932 | Yes 
4 ployment-benefit fund. 
Wm. Wrigley Jr. Co., Chicago. Il.: Employment assurance plan 1934 | Yes ; 
Company A: Guaranteed employment ; 1934 A Te 
Joint agreement plans 
United Wall Paper Crafts of North America (guaranteed employ- | 1894 Ewats (1) 
3 ment). 
» Men’s clothing ev | 
é Chicago, 1 itil te 1923 .| re Ried 
. New York, N.Y cae 1928 &  @Ees Te 
Rochester, N.Y , 1928 | Yes eT See : 
. Women’s garment industry. Cleveland, Ohio 1921 Faisal 1932 
j Lace industry: | 
Kingston, N.Y -- 1923 | . 1932 
Scranton, Pa 1923 .( — : 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. , Branch No. 2_- ‘+ 1924 obed 1931 
Philadelphia, Pa.: i 
John Bromley & Sons, Inc., and Local No. 1 i 1924 1929 
John Bromley & Sons, Inc., and Local No. 1% r 1926 - 1929 
Cloth hat and cap industry: fi 
New York Joint Council. _____- a ill 1924 1932 
Local No. 6, Philadelphia, Pa. 1924 Yes vatiipbibaglibas 
Local No. 5, Chicago, Il]_..__.__--- 1924 , , (?) 
Local No. 7, Boston, Mass -- -- 1925 = (2) 
Local No. 8, Baltimore, Md-_--. 1925 sae : (2) 
Local No. 10, St. Paul, Minn 1923 _ .| (2) 
Local No. 18, Milwaukee, Wis 1925 — (2) 
Local No. 22, Scranton, Pa__. 1925 = (2) 
Straw-hat industry, » New York, N.Y. 
Local No. 45 1924 1932 
La ee “wi 1925 1932 
Cleaning and dyeing industry: 
Chicago, Ill., Local No. 17742 : ; 1925 1929 
St. Louis, Mo., Local No. 17920 1927 -| 1929 
Seaboard Air Line R.R. and maintenance-of-equipment employees | 1928 (4) 
i (guaranteed employment). | 
' pe -fashioned hosiery industry PF 1930 1931 
Leather Goods Manufacturers and Inierntional Pocketbook 1931 ‘ 1933 
3 _Workers’ Union. 
Upholstery Weavers and Workers’ Union No. 25, Philadelphia, Pa 1931 hla (5) 

















' Date unknown—probably 1930. 4 Date unknown. 
‘ Date unknown—between 1927 and 1930. ’ On account of great amount of unemployment 
’ These 2 locals were merged in 1931, never made effective. 
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During the past 2 years benefits have quite generally been re 
or plans modified in such a way as to conserve thefunds, and in}, ny 
instances the funds have been maintained only with the greates; dif. 
ficulty. One company plan, that of the Dennison Manufacturiny (\9, 
has been suspended. No disbursements from the fund were ) 
after June 1, 1932, although there was a balance in the fund of ap) 
mately $15,000. The employees’ committee considered resuining 
payments from the unemployment fund in October 1932 but decided 
at that time to suspend payments indefinitely. Although there }\ys 
been a certain amount of unemployment in the company since tha; 
time the committee has not regarded it as sufficient to warrant resi1p. 
ing operation of the fund. At the present time, therefore, there are 
16 plans in operation, and of this number 8 have been started sineo 
1929. 

Six of the joint agreements for the payment of unemployment bene- 
fits have been discontinued. These include the agreement between 
the employers and the Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union in Cleveland. 
Ohio, which was not in active operation in 1933 and was not expected 
to be included in the 1934 general agreement; the agreement between 
the International Pocketbook Workers’ Union and the Industrial 
Council of Leather Goods Manufacturers under which benefits were 
paid until November 1933 when the fund was practically exhausted: 
the agreement covering members of the Upholstery Weavers and 
Workers’ Union No. 25 of Philadelphia, ‘Pa., which was never put 
into operation, owing to the depressed condition of the industry ; the 
agreement between employers and the members of the Cloth Hat, 
Cap, and Millinery Workers’ International Union, New York City, 
under which no payments were made for 2 years and which was not 
included in the 1934 agreement; the agreement in the straw-hat indus- 
try between employers and Local No. 3, New York City; and the 
agreement between the United States Lace Curtain Mills and the 
Amalgamated Lace Operators of America, Branch No. 8, which was 
suspended in October 1932 with the hope of renewing it at some 
future time. The joint agreements between the Bromley Co. and 
the lace curtain weavers and the Levers machine operators are in 
reality now being continued as local trade-union plans. The company 
has never definitely abrogated the agreements and has made loans to 
the two locals, but since no regular contributions have been made by 
the company since 1929 and there have been no new agreements, tlie 
plans can hardly still be classified as joint agreements. 

Three trade-union plans have been discontinued since 1932, while in 
several cases benefits have been suspended for either short or long 
periods because of the exhaustion of funds. In many cases work |i: 
been shared and frequently extra assessments have been necess:'y 
in order to pay benefits, even though in a great many cases (/i¢ 
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amount of the benefits has been much reduced. In general every 
effort has been made by these funds to maintain the benefit plans and 
give the greatest amount of assistance to members, and the fact that 
the funds have been of real help is shown by the general determina- 
tion to continue them even in the face of such heavy odds. 

In attempting to judge of the success or failure of a particular plan 
it is of utmost importance to note in what degree that plan is designed 
to meet the problem of unemployment relief. A plan with very lim- 
ited benefit features may operate quite successfully from the admin- 
istration and financial standpoints but because of its illiberality have 
very little bearing on the real problem of helping the displaced 
worker. A plan with a very long period of service as an eligibility 
requirement would be of this type, as employees not eligible to the 
benefit might be freely added and discharged, at no expense at all to 
the insurance or relief fund. 

When these plans are looked at from the narrower viewpoint, 
most of the plans in force have been successful in that they have car- 
ried on even in a time of depression without serious departure from 
their defined principles. Looked at from the broader viewpoint—the 
success attained in meeting unemployment as a broad social prob- 
lem—conclusions can be less definitely drawn, and an effort at an 
appraisal must consider separately the several types of plan. 

When the several plans and types of plans are examined in this 
light, the foilowing comments regarding their accomplishments, pos- 
sibilities, and limitations as summarized in a report by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics in 1931, would seem still warranted. 

Trade-union plans.—Efforts of trade unions to establish unemploy- 
ment-insurance systems on a national union basis have been few and 
not sufficiently successful to suggest any notable expansion in the 
future. The local union plans, on the other hand, have been fairly 
numerous. 

The chief handicaps to local union unemployment-benefit plans 
are two. The first is the matter of expense. As the whole cost is 
borne by the members of the local, the resulting assessments may be 
very heavy. This is the principal reason why the existing union 
plans are chiefly among those trades—notably the printers—in which 
regularity of employment is relatively good. 

The second handicap under which the union plans labor is that the 
union (unlike the employer) has little or no control over the stabiliz- 
ing of production and thus of employment, and experience seems to 
indicate that this is a factor of vital importance to the ultimate suc- 
cess of any comprehensive unemployment benefit plan. 

Finally, it may be noted that whatever success the trade unions 
may have with unemployment-benefit plans, the fact that such a 
large part of the working population in the United States is unor- 
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ganized makes it impracticable for this one form of unemplo 
relief to cover industry in any comp.ehensive way. 





Joint agreement plans.—Joint agreement plans have certain yer wa 
‘ favorable characteristics as joint agreement contracts and thus yy Buse’ 

a reasonable assurance of existence at least for a stated period ; {h,j, JW" 
coverage (with few exceptions) is complete, i.e., all members of {hp Bobta 
contracting group are included in the plan; the fact of agreement jt sot : wor! 
presupposes a considerable degree of cooperation between emp|o yer Blt v 
and employer, which should normally encourage and permit e‘lorts BP 
toward stability of production. gbus! 

As a matter of theory, indeed, there seems no reason why {hp §ep2t 
principle of joint agreement unemployment insurance could not bp Bthat 
extended quite widely in trades or plants where organized labor js pot tl 
dealt with. In practice, however, most of the more importan f 1 
experiments in this line, particularly those involving the larger coy- jand 
erages, have been in the clothing industries, and have been directed Fe" 
primarily to the problem of seasonal unemployment, which is a normal Bee" 
feature of these trades. Outside the clothing trades the joint avree. BRS" 
ment plan has made very little progress. g sale 

Company plans.—Company unemployment-benefit plans have bee gaxe 
limited thus far to manufacturing industries and even in this field | 
have been too few in number and their combined coverage too sina! 
to have met in any broad way the problem of unemployment. In spit: im 
of their limited scope, however, experience under the various com- J) ° 
pany plans shows two very important results. In the first place, i sali 
has been shown that such plans, organized on a fairly liberal scale as (ye 
regards benefits, can be carried on, at least by many types of plants Fe” 
and industries, and even in times of considerable business fluctuations, Pye” 
without serious difficulty and without prohibitive expense. In the J) °' 
second place, this experience has thrown much light on the importance Jy"! 
and practicability of stabilized production and employment as an hy 
essential part of a successful unemployment-benefit plan. Even in lat 





seasonal industries, firms which have devoted serious consideration 
to the question of regular employment have found that much can be 
done toeliminate the uncertainties and irregularities of plant operation. 

Detailed information regarding the operation of the company an¢é 
joint agreement plans follows. The trade-union plans will be covered 
in the July 1934 issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 









Company Plans 





Columbia Conserve Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Tue employment-guaranty and profit-sharing plan of this comp:ny 
was started in April 1917 and at the same time a works council as 
organized. ‘The employees of the company were on the profit-shai ing 
basis until 1925 at which time a contract was drawn up looking tow «rd 
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te ownership of the business by the employees. The contract 
led that the balance of the profits after certain payments were 
including a limited dividend on the capital stock, should be 
ysed to buy the common stock of the company, and that this stock 
was to belong to the employees. By June 1930 the employees had 
obtained more than 51.3 percent of the stock and at that time the 
workers, through the works council, assumed control of the business. 
It was expected that the remainder of the common stock would be 
purchased by the employees to be held collectively by them, but the 


Shusiness has been so severely hit by the depression, together with 
internal troubles which developed in connection with its operation, 


that by December 1933 the workers owned collectively only 63 percent 


of the common stock instead of the entire amount. 


The regular employees of the company have been on a salary basis 


4 


Sand under normal conditions all office and factory workers were 
Souaranteed full salary for 52 weeks, including vacations; while wage 


— 


mm « 


earners, Who consist of workers hired at the peak of the canning 


season and others who for some reason have not qualified for the 


salaried group, were guaranteed employment for 50 hours a week at a 
fixed hourly rate during the period of their employment. 

» The company had been little affected by the depression until the 
. spring of 1931, but at that time the firm began to experience economic 


difficulties as a result of decreased sales. As a consequence the 


worker-owners of the company voted to leave 50 percent of their 


Ssalaries in the company until the financial situation became easier, 


and in June 1931 began the plan of paying half the salary to each 
employee and crediting the other half on the books for an indefinite 
period. In October 1931 the policy was changed to provide for the 
establishment of a sinking fund of 20 percent of salaries to be used as 
areserve against an operating loss at the end of the year. Prior to 
this change salaries had been increased from 50 to 60 to 70 percent and 
later to 80 percent of the normal amount. After the first of January 
1932, however, it became apparent that because of the continued de- 


crease in sales this sinking fund would have to be used to offset the 


operating loss. It was proposed, therefore, that instead of continuing 
to set up this fund, amounting then to about $25,000, as a sinking 
fund, it should be charged off the books, and salaries should be reduced 
by 20 percent for an indefinite period. Shortly after this decision was 
taken it was decided to pay deferred salaries in preferred stock. 
During the next few months a small part of these deferred salaries 


; were paid in this manner, but on July 1, 1932, the council decided to 


cancel the balance, $13,300.74, as there was not sufficient preferred 
stock in the treasury with which to purchase this balance and also 
because the financial position at that time had become so strained as 
to make it inadvisable to add more to the liabilities of the company. 
Following the reduction of salaries on January 22, 1932, the financial 
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situstion of the company grew steadily worse and the incomes 


t the 
workers were decreased another 20 percent, bringing them 


06 
percent of the 1930 basis. In addition to these salary cuts ih 
decided in May 1932 that whenever the cash receipts in any one weg 
were not sufficient to take care of outside obligations for mai oriak 
and services as well as the pay roll, instead of deferring the salyy 
payments the pay roll should be passed entirely. From the tine thy 
first reductions in salary were made, up to June 30, 1933, the ay crag 
income of the workers was 50.7 percent of the 1930 rate. This cay: 


all married workers a minimum of $16.50 per week and single worker 
a minimum of $11 per week. From August 1933 to April 1934 th 
salaries were maintained at 55 percent of the 1930 level and ines 
April at 60 percent of the 1930 level. It has been the policy of the 
company since 1924 to operate on a 5-day week schedule wit!) the 
exception of about 2 months during the tomato-packing season 

The average number of salaried workers from April 1 to Deceimbe 
31, 1931, was 140; in July 1932 there were 127 and on January 19. 
1934, 91. The decrease in the number of persons on the pay roll i 
said to have been the result of voluntary withdrawals, made for , 
variety of reasons, except in the cases of 4 workers who were discharved 
on account of conduct considered detrimental to the business. Wit! 
these exceptions, the company states, no one in the regular group has 
been released throughout the entire period of the depression. 


Dutchess Bleachery, Inc., Wappingers Falls, N.Y. 


Tue Dutchess Bleachery, Inc., established an unemployment. 
benefit fund in 1919 as part of the profit-sharing and partnership plan 
which had been initiated the preceding year. The plan provided 
that at the end of each year a sum should be set aside which should 
be sufficient to raise the capital sinking fund to an amount equal to 
6 percent on the invested capital, after which an amount should be 
set aside sufficient to raise the sinking fund to be drawn upon by labor 
in times of unemployment to $85,000. Both of these funds were to 
be so raised before the division of any profits. The unemployment 
fund was to bear interest at 6 percent and this interest was to be 
placed in a fund for the payment of sick benefits—as long as the 
unemployment fund was in excess of $50,000. Between the year 
1920 and 1922 more than $93,000 was paid into the fund, but sinc 
that time no deposits have been made as there has been no surplus 
after deducting the amount for the capital sinking fund. As a result 
the fund has gradually been reduced until at the end of 1933 the 
balance in the fund was $14,013.19. 

The plan provides for the payment of benefits for time lost on 
account of lack of work. Prior to July 1, 1933, the benefit amounted 
to half pay for a minimum of 24 hours per week, when working [rou 
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19 hours up to 13 hours per week, but in case of employment for more 
han 13 hours the benefit was half the difference between the time 
orked and 35 hours. It was provided that when the balance in 
he find dropped below $50,000 the first 13 hours of lost time should 
ot be compensated. Effective July 1, 1933, the scale of benefits 
-as revised to provide that when the plant or any department of the 
plant is closed temporarily on account of business depression or for 
nther reason not within the control of the operatives, each regular 
perative shall receive half pay for all time lost under 40 hours a week, 
vertime included, when the fund amounts to $50,000 or more. When 
the fund amounts to less than $50,000 operatives on the regular pay 
roll for 12 consecutive months shall receive half pay for all time lost 
inder 24 hours a week with a minimum of 16 hours’ pay until the 
fund is used up. In any week which includes 1 of 6 specified holidays 


the 40-hour limit will be reduced by the number of hours lost in such 


holiday but the 24-hour limit will not be affected by holidays. The 
amount of $50,000 is understood to bear a ratio to the pay roll and it 
will be in order to increase this amount in case of an appreciable 


Sincrease in the pay roll. The unemployment benefit is based on the 
average weekly wage for timeworkers and on the average of the 


preceding month for pieceworkers. 
During 1932 the average number of employees in the plant was 
312 and during 1933, 407, while the number ef persons covered by the 


; plan were 275 and 300, respectively. The benefits paid in 1932 
amounted to $3,188.59 and in 1933 to $518.15. 


Crocker-McE]wain Co. and Chemical Paper Manufacturing Co., Holyoke, Mass. 


An employment-guaranty plan was adopted by the Crocker-McE]- 
wain Co. and the Chemical Paper Manufacturing Co. in 1920 which, 
until 1931, guaranteed 52 weeks’ employment at full pay to workers 
having 5 years’ service with the company. The plan was amended 
in February 1931 to cover only 44 weeks of guaranteed employment 
and up to 80 percent of the earnings instead of full-time earnings. 


; The pay roll of the companies is divided into 13 periods of 4 weeks 


each and the unemployment benefit is adjusted on the basis of these 
pay periods. If an eligible employee is completely unemployed dur- 
ing any pay period, except those falling in July and August, he is paid 
80 percent of his regular wage rate. Any extra earnings for overtime 
during any pay period are balanced against short time in the same 
period. During the seventh and eighth pay periods, which fall 
in July and August, employees are paid only for the time actually 
worked. While formerly unemployment payments covered 80 percent 
of unemployment within the specified pay periods, it became neces- 
sary to change the guaranty from 80 percent to 50 percent, effective 
February 1, 1932. The plan has remained in effect without change 
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since that time. The company states that there is no questic , {hy 


the plan has been of material value to its contract employees «|r, 
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the depression. Two hundred and ninety-four employees were ©. yep; pl 
by the plan in the two mills in January 1934. .7 . 
phi 
John A. Manning Paper Co., Inc., Troy, N.Y. 97: 
“THs company adopted an unemployment-benefit plan in {92 1 4 
which has been associated with a definite stabilization policy. Vac. [ee 
tion pay and pay for holidays also supplement the plan for the pay. 
ment of unemployment benefits in dull times. Prior to the deprms. ! 
sion the stabilization measures had been so effective that only »; Bins 
had the payment of unemployment benefits been necessary. The oriv. JRF Sor 
inal plan, which was administered through the Manning Welfare (ss. BH har 
ciation, provided for the payment of unemployment benefits up to s) wit 
a week, with the maximum for any calendar year fixed at $72. 4 aut 
joint contributory plan was proposed in April 1931 under which. pay. en 
ments of 1 percent of each operating employee’s wages matched }y the 
the contribution of an equal amount by the company would hay RF 10 
been paid into the fund. The plan as drawn up was to guarantee sp 
minimum of 4 days’ pay per week to each operating employee for, J tiv 
period determined by the amount the individual had contributed | in 
the fund, plus interest at 4 percent. Conditions were such, howeve re 
that further deductions from wages were not warranted and the pla 





was not submitted to employees for their approval or disapproval 
but the company contributed its share by giving the men at least 
days’ work per week but paying them 3 days’ wages, thereby meeting 
its own obligation of half a day on a minimum of 4 days’ wages pei 
week, while the men lost the other half day’s pay. The majorit 
of the employees were employed on this basis in May 1934. Under 
this plan, called the “‘ Unemployment insurance and discharge bonis 
plan”’, $1,791 was paid during the first 8 months of 1933 to retired 
employees on retirement and $624 on account of short weeks. |n 
addition, approximately $2,800 was paid during 1933 by the Muan- 
ning Welfare Association to a group of employees who had exhausted 
their company-contributed benefits. 





' eb 

Behr-Manning Corporation, Watervliet, N.Y. z 

A pLAN for the payment of unemployment benefits has been in FF ¢ 

° . : ° a . . ° ¥ 
operation in this company since 1922. No fund is maintained by the § 

company; but if work cannot be furnished, employees are paid S! . FH « 

week for a maximum of 8 weeks in the year. Employees who ar \ 


laid off have the option of taking the unemployment benefit or a «is 
charge bonus. If the worker chooses to accept the unemployiien! 
benefit, he remains on the rolls and is in line for reemployment w !ic! 
workers are again needed. The regular working hours in the p itt 
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i8 per week but the hours were much reduced during 1932. 


wel 
The plant operates one shift per day. During 1932 and 1933 no em- 
B ployces were laid off, so that no benefit payments were required and 
Bin fact employment has increased during the past 2 years. In 1931 
the average number of employees was 240, in 1933 the average was 
979, and in February 1934 there were 306 employees on the pay roll. 
}The company intends to continue the unemployment-benefit plan 


without change. 


S. C. Johnson & Son, Racine, Wis. 


A eLaNn for the payment of unemployment benefits to employees 
involuntarily out of work was established in 1922 by 8S. C. Johnson & 
Son. The plan covered office workers, salesmen, and shop employees 
having at least 6 months’ service with the company and was linked 
with the mutual-benefit association, membership in the plan being 
automatic for all members of the association. The plan, financed 
entirely by the company, provided for the payment of $1 per day for 
the first 100 days of unemployment and 50 cents per day for the second 
100 days for members earning $75 a month or less; $2 and $1, re- 
spectively, for members earning $75 to $200; and $4 and $2, respec- 
tively, for employees earning $200 or more. The amounts paid out 
in benefits were very small prior to 1932. In 1929, 30 employees 
received benefits amounting to $71, the same number receiving a 
total of $227 in 1930. In 1931 no benefits were paid, but in February 
1932, 17 persons received $158, and in July 1932, 336 employees 
received a total of $3,750. From July 1932 to the middle of December 
1933, 100 factory workers were paid $3,122 in unemployment benefits. 
This was paid to workers whose working time was reduced from 5 to 
4 days a week during the period from August 1932 to February 1933. 
The number of employees in the company has ranged from an average 
of 364 in 1930 and 342 in the first 7 months of 1932 to 485 in December 
1933. 

On January 1, 1934, a new unemployment fund established in 
conformity with the Wisconsin unemployment-insurance law and 
approved by the Wisconsin Industrial Commission went into effect. 

The plan provides that the funds for the payment of unemployment 
benefits shall be deposited with a designated bank of the city under a 
trust indenture. The sum of $22,670.92, which was the amount 
contributed by the management to the Johnson Mutual Benefit 
Association up to January 1, 1934, was transferred to the new fund; 
on and after January 1, under the terms of the plan, the company 
will deposit, at least as often as once a month, contributions based on 
a percentage of its total Wisconsin pay roll, exclusive of monthly 
wages or salaries of $300 or more and exclusive of guaranteed fixed 
salaries of $1,500 or more per year or fraction of a year. The rate 
of contribution is fixed at 2 percent of the pay roll whenever the fund 
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amounts to less than $55 reserve per employee, 1 percent whe: 
the fund amounts to $55 but less than $75 reserve per emp! 
and contributions cease whenever the fund amounts to a reser: of 
$75 or more per employee. Eligibility for unemployment. be) 
is dependent upon at least 2 weeks’ employment with the com 
in the case of workers on an hourly, a weekly, or a piece-rate basis ani 
of 1 month for employees on a monthly salary basis. Daily benofits 
amount, in case of total unemployment, to one tenth of the averaygp 
weekly wage, with a maximum of $2 per day; and in case of purtia| 
unemployment the benefits amount to the difference between 50 jer- 
cent of the average weekly wage and the actual earnings, with 9 
maximum of $10 per week. Full benefits, equal to 50 days of total 
unemployment, are paid to employees having had 6 months’ service 
or longer with the company, and those with less than that lengtl) of 
service may receive benefits at the rate of 1 day for each week of 
employment within the year preceding the close of the employee's 
most recent week of employment by the company. 

In commenting upon the value of the plan in protecting workers 
from unemployment and providing continuous and steady work for 
them, the company says: 


fits 
any 


In the past 12 years no employees have been laid off and our number 
of employees has grown from 300 to 485. Since 1922 the sum of 
$10,002 has been distributed to employees of S. C. Johnson « Son, 
Inc., in unemployment benefits, or at the rate of about $800 a yeur. 
This covers the 4 years of an intense economic depression. When 
production slowed down several times in the past 4 years during 
critical ‘“‘dips’’, employees were not sent home, but were put to 
unproductive activity such as repainting and repairing factory equip- 
ment and buildings, and improving the grounds about the oflice 
and factory. 


The new plan, it is said, is more generous than the State statutes 
require and it also covers the out-of-State employees, who total 142, 
and who are excluded from benefits under the terms of the State law. 


Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


THE employment-guaranty plan of the Procter & Gamble Manu- 
facturing Co. and the Procter & Gamble Co. of Canada, Ltd., covers 
employees at Ivorydale and St. Bernard, Ohio; Port Ivory, Staten 
Island, N.Y.; Kansas City, Kans.; St. Louis, Mo.; Baltimore, Md; 
Hamilton, Ontario; Long Beach, Calif.; and Chicago Ill., the plan 
having been extended to include the Long Beach and Chicago fuc- 
tories on October 1, 1933. 

The company has shared profits with the employees since 1887; in 
1903 the profit-sharing plan was changed to cover only employees 
who subscribed for stock; and in 1923 an employment-guaranty p!:n 
was put in operation which was effective for hourly-paid factory 
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employees included in the profit-sharing plan. Effective January 1, 
1933, the plan for guaranty of regular employment was revised so 
that under the terms of the amended plan such employees need no 
longer be participants in the profit-sharing plan, although the qualify- 
ao period of service for admission to the plan was extended from 6 
months to 1 year. 

The plan, as amended, provides that regular employment shall be 
understood to mean employment for not less than the hour-week 
established from time to time by the company as the standard hour- 
week at each of its factories. When an employee first comes under 
the guaranty, after having had at least 12 consecutive months of 
employment, the company guarantees to him for any part of the 
calendar year remaining that he shall not be unemployed in excess of 
4 weeks (or its time equivalent) plus time lost by reason of holiday 
closings, disability due to sickness or injury or voluntary absence, 
or through fires, floods, strikes or other emergency. Thereafter, for 
each calendar year, he is guaranteed 48 standard-hour weeks of work 
less time lost for the causes stated. ‘The right is reserved by the 
company to transfer any employee to work other than that at which 
he is regularly employed, and to compensate him in accordance with 
the rate which prevails for the work to which he has been transferred. 

The original plan was based on a 50-hour week and the guaranty 
covered the full working week. As a matter of protection in the 


; event of an extreme emergency, however, the employees were notified 


in February 1932, that effective August 23, 1932, the company 
would reserve the right to limit the hours of work in any department 
within a given factory to 75 percent of the established week (then 
50 hours). In 1932, because of the company’s desire to participate 
in the Nation-wide movement for spreading employment, the em- 
ployees were notified on October 4 that the company would operate 
on a 5-day-week basis, or an established week of 45 hours. On 
January 1, 1933, the weekly hours were still further reduced and a 
week of 40 hours was established, as it was felt that an 8-hour day 
was the proper standard in view of the continuing Nation-wide 
movement to spread work. This change resulted in the employ- 
ment of a number of additional men in some of the factories. It 
was not found necessary to make any reduction in working hours in 
any of the factories in 1932, but in 1933 the right to limit the hours of 
work in any department in a given factory to 75 percent of the estab- 
lished hours was exercised for brief periods at the St. Louis, Kansas 
City, and Hamilton factories. However, the company reported at 
the end of the year that at each of these plants the actual hours for 
the calendar year averaged by the employees would almost equal, 
if not exceed, the normal time, that is, 48 weeks of 40 hours, less 
time for holidays, etc. 
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The average number of employees in the manufacturing de. 4). 
ment, including clerical, technical, supervisory, and executive </.{, 
on May 1, 1932, was 5,636, and the number of employees cover: 


. pal 


by 





the plan was 3,469. On November 30, 1933, the total enrollme); of on 
the manufacturing department was 6,029, and the number of hy \jrly oy 
paid employees in the factories covered by the employment guar: nty # 
was 4,413, while the actual number of workers whose employ» ey; a 
was guaranteed was 3,618. * 
It is stated by the company that it is a very difficult probleiy of wf 
cost accounting to determine the exact cost of the guaranty of em. ov 
ployment. The actual money spent for wage differentials due to 
temporary transfers to lower-grade jobs and for guaranteed time not } a 
actually spent at work, however, was said to have been negligible. } a 
Just how much of the extraordinary maintenance, which was under- | fac 
taken as an employment-stabilization measure, is chargeable agains BO 
the guaranty of employment is a calculation involving many theo. FB . 
retical assumptions, which is also true of the additional warehousing 
costs. In regard to the experience of the company under the plan, ple 
which has been in force for more than a decade, it is said that the g the 
company ‘‘is firmly convinced of the desirability of the guaranty of pwh 
employment, although the difficulty of anticipating all future condi- $19: 
tions may make certain limitations necessary.” It is the belief of F?° 
the company that the plan represents sound business practice and Jal 


NG 


affords desirable protection for its employees. 


Samarkand Co., San Francisco, Calif. 


GUARANTEED employment covering all regular employees of tly 
company was assured under a plan adopted by the Samarkand (Co. 
makers and distributors of ice cream, in 1929. The plan first pro- 
vided for employment for 52 weeks, including 2 weeks’ vacation 
at full pay, but was later amended to provide 11% months’ employ- 








“ 


ment, including the half month’s vacation, each employee being 
required to take 2 weeks without pay in connection with his or her 
vacation. The plan is financed out of current income, and is adiin- 
istered in connection with other features of the industrial-relations 
program of the company. A salary reduction of 10 percent was 
made in November 1931, and a similar reduction was put in effect 
in March 1933, followed by a 7 percent increase April 1, 1934. ‘The 
average annual earnings of the employees, excluding executives, [or 
the 12 months ending November 1, 1933, were $1,594.80. All 
employees are on a salary basis, as the firm believes it is importitt 
that earnings of employees should be on a yearly basis. 

In commenting on their experience during the depression the presi- 
dent of the company said: ‘‘ We are firm in our belief that, had ot|ier 
employers attempted to do what we have done, and had been cvui- 
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para bly successful, there would be little unemployment and not 
much of a depression. Human nature is inclined to take certain 
thinvs for granted, and it is possible that some members of our 
ore nization fail to appreciate to the fullest extent what we have done 
Din protecting them against hazards of life, emphasized during the 
B period of business recession. Plans involving expenditures, such as 
Sours, naturally call for the highest type of organization and efficiency 
of an outstanding order. That we have been able in a seasonal 
business to maintain our personnel in continuous employment, at 
earnings substantially above the average, sustained their purchasing 
power and enabled them to live and spend normally, is naturally a 
‘satisfaction to the management. In the revival of business and in 
sustaining prosperity, stabilized employment would prove a powerful 
Sfactor.”’ 
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General Electric Co. 









Two different plans covering employment conditions in its different 
plants were adopted by the General Electric Co. in 1930. The first- 
Sthe unemployment-pension plan—was proposed to the 12 plants in 
which various types of electrical apparatus are manufactured, early in 
1930, and later in the year an employment-guaranty plan was pro- 
posed for the 12 lamp works of the company, becoming effective 
WJanuary 1, 1931. The unemployment-pension plan provides for pay- 
Hment for total or partial unemployment, for loans to unemployed 
)workers not to exceed $200, and for relief to any employee or former 
employee of the company who has been retired on old-age or disability 
pension or disability relief, after investigation by the administrators, 
and for such period as they may decide. Participation in the plan 
by employees is voluntary, eligibility being established after 1 year’s 
continuous service with the company. Under normal conditions the 
plan is financed by deductions from the employee’s pay of 1 percent 
if he is receiving 50 percent or more of his normal earnings, and by the 
payment of an equal amount by the company. In times of abnormal 
nemployment, when contributing employees are temporarily laid off 
r are working part time and payments made from the trust for 
inemployment amount to 2 percent or more of the average weekly 
arnings of contributing employees, the plan provides that the admin- 
istrators will notify the company of this fact and normal collections 
irom contributing employees will cease. Upon such notification the 
ompany will announce that an unemployment emergency has arisen 
and emergency payments will be made to the trust as long as payments 
Mrom the trust fund amount to 2 percent or more of the average weekly 
parnings of contributing employees and until the total of the trust is 
hot less than 75 percent of the previously attained maximum. The 
. emergency collections are as follows: All those employed by the com- 
pany at a particular works, and receiving 50 percent and over of their 
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average weekly or monthly full-time earnings, will be requir 4, 
pay approximately 1 percent of such earnings into the fund. Tj 
includes all the clerical and supervisory staff, as well as the hi+hey 
officers of the company connected with the particular works. || the 
general and district commercial, general manufacturing, engine ying 
and administrative employees of the company at all offices in th, 
United States not on a particular works pay roll shall contribute (hej; 
proportion of the 1 percent, determined by the ratio of the num|ver of 
the contributing employees of the particular works having an eer. 
gency to the number of the eligible employees of all works of thp 
company. 

The plan adopted August 1, 1930, provided that ‘no payments 
should be made to an employee until he had made normal contrib. 
tions for at least 6 months. In the fall of 1930 it became evident thy; 
employees would need assistance before these preliminary payments 
were completed, and a special emergency was therefore declared 
December 1, 1930. Because it was necessary to put the plan into 
operation before a substantial fund could be accumulated, the follow. 
ing provisions became effective: All employees of the company 
(except those in the lamp department), who were earning 50 percent 
or over of their normal pay were to contribute 1 percent, payments 
were to be made only after the administrators were convinced tly 
employee was in need of funds, and the maximum weekly payment was 
fixed at $15 instead of $20. Most of the time the collections at each 
works from employees plus the company’s equal contributions have 
been adequate for the disbursements authorized by the administrators, 
but when the local collections have been inadequate, the deficit has 
been made up by drawing upon the amounts collected from the 
general administrative and district sales group. 

A further modification in the plan was made November 1, 1931, 
All hourly rated employees then on the pay roll were assured earnings 
or benefits for the succeeding 6 months equal to half of norma! pay 
(maximum payment guaranteed $390, or 26 weeks at $15). During 
the first 4 months of this period all employees earning 50 percent or 
over of their normal pay contributed 2 percent of actual earning 
and the company contributed an equal sum. For the last 2 month 
of the period contributions were 1 percent. Except during thie 6 
months’ guarantee period the board of administrators at each works 
decided what payments, if any, should be made to employees laid of. 
In determining payments to be made the boards gave considera tiot 
to the employee’s length of service and number of dependents. 

In 1930 the average number of employees was 78,380, including ff 
8,000 employees in the incandescent lamp plants. During the oper: 
tion of the emergency plan, from December 1, 1930, to April 28, 1°54, ff 
payments of $3,633,936 were made under the plan to over 26,())) § 
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mployees. On October 1, 1933, collections from salaried employees 
putside the apparatus works, warehouses, and service shops were 
jiscon tinued. 

The other welfare plans of the company affect the economic 
ituation of the employees. Thus, approximately 33,900 employees 
held bonds of the G. E. Employees Securities Corporation at the 
ecinning of the depression, of a value of $43,471,870. At the end of 
1932 approximately 50,500 employees carried life insurance obtained 
hrough the company, totaling $149,000,000, $64,000,000 of which 
vas free Insurance. 

The operation of the plan up to June 1934 has been entirely 
under the emergency provision which left the payment of benefits 
ntirely to the discretion of the board of administrators. They have 
onsidered each case on its merits. No benefits have been paid to 
ome employees and other employees have been paid benefits for a 
nuch longer period than that provided in the plan. The amount of 
weekly benefit, instead of being fixed, has varied with the needs of the 
individual cases. 

During the present emergency, the company states, the unemploy- 


ment payments have been of material assistance in helping the em- 
Sployees meet the situation. Among the employees who have been 


aided while laid off or on short time are many who hold the bonds 
previously described or are buying their own homes with company 
assistance, and help from the unemployment fund made it possible 
for many to get along without sacrificing these assets. The company 
wishes to emphasize the fact that the plan is experimental as yet and 
that the provisions of the emergency plan will be further modified 
from time to time as new conditions arise and that some modifications 
may be made in the unemployment-pension plan before operations 
under it are resumed. 

As a result of a study of the possibilities of stabilization of work and 
guaranty of employment in the incandescent-lamp department of the 
company in 1930, a plan guaranteeing 50 weeks’ work of not less than 
30 hours each to employees having 2 or more years of service was put 
into effect for the year 1931. For 1932 this was modified to a guaranty 
of 1,500 hours during the year and for 1933 a guaranty of 1,250 hours. 
Participation is optional, and employees who choose to accept the 
guaranty authorize the company to withhold 1 percent of their 
earnings, which is deposited to their credit. The company guaran- 
tees 5 percent interest, and the savings, including interest, belong 
to the employees, being paid to them upon leaving the employ of the 
company, to their beneficiaries upon death, or as an increase in the 
pension upon retirement. The company payments have _ been 
relatively small but the employees’ savings had accumulated to 
$87,953 on November 30, 1933. 

59415°—34_3 
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Joint Company Plan, Fond du Lac, Wis. 
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A COOPERATIVE plan for guaranteeing employment and_ vip, 









unemployment benefits was put into effect September 1, 1930, })y ¢}, Bye’ 
Sanitary Refrigerator Co., the Northern Casket Co., and the Demon), Bee" 
able Typewriter Co., all of Fond du Lac, Wis. This plan, whi, fe" 
was amended in certain particulars September 1, 1931, will remaiy the | 
in effect until July 1, 1934, when a new plan conforming to the require. 
ments of the Wisconsin unemployment insurance law will becon, go! ‘ 
effective. : clos 

wee 









The present plan covers all factory and office employees of th 
companies between the ages of 21 and 60 who have been ¢op. 
tinuously employed for 1 year, with the exception of salesmen and 
those in managerial positions. The plan provides that employees 
shall receive steady employment but when this cannot be provided 
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they are entitled to participate in the cash unemployment benefits . 
. , pkn 
for the period of unemployment, but not to exceed 100 working days B 
Be int 

0 


in the year. Cash unemployment benefits amount to 65 percent of 
the average earnings during the year preceding unemployment but 
are not paid for the first 15 days of unemployment. Employees who 
are laid off are required to accept any worthwhile wage-earning 
employment which may be offered them, but the original employing 
company is not released from providing unemployment benefits unti 
100 days of such employment have been provided within 1 year 
from the date of the original lay-off. A separate unemployment 
fund is maintained and administered by each company, the contri- 
butions of the employers amounting to $1 for every $100 paid in 
wages each month. 

The experience of the Northern Casket Co. and the Sanitary 
Refrigerator Co. during the depression is said to have been unusually 
satisfactory. During the third year under the plan, ending September 
1, 1933, there were 19 lay-offs, quits, or transfers of employees, 12 
of whom were covered by the plan, while the total number of employees 
in the 2 plants was 215 on September 1, as compared with 230 on 
September 1, 1930. In the Demountable Typewriter Co. employ- 
ment had declined sharply from 100 on September 1, 1930, to 46 
on September 1, 1933. During 1933 there were 28 lay-offs, quits, 
or transfers of employees, 21 of whom were under the plan. Casi 
benefits paid under the plan by the three companies during the 3 
years amounted to $737.62 of which $575.28 was paid by the Demount- 
able Typewriter Co. The expense of administering the fund during 
the entire 3 years was $29.66, while the balance in the fund on Septem- 
ber 1, 1933 was $9,059.23. Of the experience of the Northern Casket 
Co. and the Sanitary Refrigerator Co. during the 3 years, the president 
of the latter company said that while it was true that there were 
fewer employees on the pay roll on September 1, 1933, than on 
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::mber 1, 1930, some of these had left to engage in farming, a 

had died, and some were transferred to other industries. How- 

. the majority of the employees have been kept on the job even 
thou it became necessary to reduce the hours of all the workers. 
since September 1, 1933, there has been an appreciable increase in 
the number of employees. 
The new plan, which will become effective with the application 
of the Wisconsin unemployment insurance law July 1, 1934, follows 
closely the State plan providing for maximum benefits of $10 per 
Hweek, payable for 10 weeks in any calendar year, with a 2-week 
waiting period before the payment of benefits. 
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In 1931 a group of 14 companies, members of the Industrial 
Management Council in Rochester, N.Y., united in adopting a plan, 
known as the “ Rochester Unemployment Benefit Plan’’, which was 
‘intended to assist in meeting the difficulties which might be attend- 
» ant on future periods of business recession. It was not the intention 
} to attempt to meet the then existing needs, since no reserves had been 
) accumulated and for this reason it was provided that benefits should 

not be payable until after January 1, 1933, when it was hoped suffi- 
cient reserves would have been built up. Somewhat later the an- 
nouncement was made that 5 additional companies had subscribed 
to the plan, but 1 of these companies, while interested, never actually 
accepted the plan. 
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re The proposed plan provided for the maintenance of separate 
reserves by the individual companies which would be financed in 
oe normal times by contributions by the employer amounting to 2 per- 
mes cent of pay rolls until the fund should have reached a maximum 
a equal to five annual appropriations, but when an emergency should 
19 be declared the employees and officials would be assessed an amount 
at: equal to 1 percent of their earnings, this amount to be matched by 
ae the employing company. — Eligibility for benefit would require | 
fa year’s service with the individual company and would be limited to 
a those earning less than $50 per week. The benefits under the plan 
site could not exceed 60 percent of the average weekly earnings, with a 
‘ach maximum of $22.50 per week, the benefit periods ranging from 6 to 
ye 13 weeks according to length of service. On account of the continued 
sia depression a temporary modification was made in the plan in Decem- 
‘ing ber 1932 providing that benefits should be paid at the rate of 50 percent 
in, of the average weekly earnings, with a maximum of $18.75 a week. ’ 
eat _ As the depression continued, a number of the companies found it 
ai impossible to set aside the required reserves. In those companies 
ad which did put it in effect the percentage of pay roll set aside for the 


payment of unemployment benefits varied from one half of 1 percent 


7 to 1% percent. 
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Seven companies, employing in 1933 approximately 12,000 p: rsoy i 
established reserves prior to January 1, 1933, the period at. whig 
payment was to begin. These companies were the Eastman |\ ody 
Co., Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Manufacturing Co., Bau-cl t | 
Lomb Optical Co., Taylor Instrument Co., J. Hungerford Smit!) ( 
Gleason Co., and Pfaudler Co. 

The Eastman Kodak Co., during the 2-year period, contribu ied yf 
its fund more than 1 percent but less than 2 percent of pay rol 
Unemployment benefits were paid by this company during 1933 yf 
217 employees, who received approximately $22,000. That th 
amount paid out in benefits was not larger was due to the fact thy 
the working force was much reduced and also to the attempt to keg 
employees at work instead of paying benefits. | 

The Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Manufacturing Co. made , 
careful study of its employment records for the period 1921 to 193) 
It was found that four fifths of 1 percent of pay roll would have takaff 
care of the unemployment during the 10-year period. Accordingly ,; 
contribution of 1 percent of pay roll was made to the reserve fun 
during 1931 and 1932. During 1933, 58 employees received benefit: 
totaling $4,700. The number of employees in 1933 was approximate); 
500 as compared with 1,700 in 1930. 

The Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. has been contributing 1 percen: 
to the unemployment reserve since the beginning of 1931. During 
1933 the company employed an average of 1,700 workers, while the 
present employment is about 2,200. In 1933 the company guarf% 
anteed employees a 16-hour week, or 64 hours a month, at the regular 
rate of pay. Under this guaranty, employment has been spread aff 
much as possible and employees have been kept on the pay 11) 
During 1933, 13 employees received benefits of approximately $1 ,3(\i 
It is the intention of the company to continue the plan. 

The Taylor Instrument Co. contributed one half of 1 percent of its 
pay roll to the unemployment fund during 1931 and 1932. The 
company employs about 700 workers, of whom approximately 500) are 
eligible for unemployment benefits. On January 1, 1933, the reserve 
fund amounted to $13,933.19. Benefits amounting to $3,714.09 wer 
paid during the year to 30 factory and 15 office employees. The 
balance in the fund March 1, 1934, was $16,769.06. It is the con 
pany’s present intention to build up a reserve equal to 2 percent of the 
pay roll for 5 years. 

The J. Hungerford Smith Co., established a reserve based on pay- 
ments of three fourths of 1 percent of pay roils during the 2-yea! 
period. Only one employee received benefits during 1933, the pay: 
ment to this employee amounting to $101.75. The number off 
employees in this company has been greatly reduced, only abou 8! ff 
employees being covered by the plan in March 1934. The balance f 
in the fund January 1, 1934, was $1,716.92. 
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Gleason Co. has had an unemployment-benefit plan since 1926, 

ed from a welfare fund maintained by the company. As the 

iny desired to cooperate with the companies endorsing the 

Lester plan, the rules of the latter plan governing the duration 

| smount of benefits have been followed. The average number of 

ployees during 1933 was 330. During the year 117 employees 

eceived benefits amounting to approximately $17,500. The com- 

any expects to continue the plan but payments will be made from the 
tleason fund. 

The Pfaudler Co. established a reserve on the basis of 1% percent 

f pay roll in 1931, but as this company, which manufactures glass- 
jined tanks and containers, has had no unemployment problem the 
reserve has not been used. 

Three companies—Vogt Manufacturing Co., Pulver Co., and Con- 
solidated Machine Tool Co.—started to establish unemployment 
reserves in 1931 but owing to the continuance of the depression were 
unable to maintain the payments and no benefits have been paid. 

The Rochester Telephone Co. endorsed the plan because of the 
wish to support it as a civic venture, but as the company is able to 
furnish steady employment it has not felt it necessary to establish an 
unemployment reserve. 

A steady-employment plan was substituted by Leary’s Dyeing & 
Cleaning Co., Inc., for the Rochester plan, as the business, which is a 
small one, requires about the same number of employees whether 
business is good or poor. Under this plan each employee has been 
assured some work each week. Six companies were unable to establish 
reserves because of the adverse business conditions. These companies 
were the Todd Co., Cochrane Bly Co., Davenport Machine Tool Co., 
Yawman & Erbe, Sargent & Greenleaf, Inc., and Sullivan’s Baby 
Shoe Manufacturing Co. 

The accumulation of funds by the various companies was begun 
at a time when all the companies were seriously affected by the 
depression and it was impossible, therefore, that they could meet with 
much success. From their experience, however, it was the opinion 
of practically all of the companies that individual plans could not 
meet the demands resulting from a major depression and several firms 
expressed themselves as favoring State unemployment insurance. 


Hill Bros. Co., Hudson, Mass. 


A system of reserves for the payment of unemployment benefits 
established by Hill Bros. Co., Hudson, Mass., provides for compen- 
sation for three types of unemployment, i.e., unemployment of a 
seasonal character, unemployment of a more permanent nature, 
and that due to the retirement of long-service employees because of 
disability, old age, or technological changes. The company believes 
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that these three types of unemployment should be handled seps. tej, 
as far as possible, although they are coordinated under a genera! ))|,) 

The reserve fund for seasonal unemployment, established in Jy, 
1931, consists of individual savings set aside during periods of 


eady HE hy 
employment by the employees who are subject to seasonal fluct) tig) ea 
of employment. The company’s part in the plan lies in the offoy *e 
to stabilize the work of the plant by leveling off peak prod) ctioy ‘iy 
periods and working towards a uniform pay roll throughou: the By) 
year. Executives, foremen, office employees, and salesmen 09) . TI 
commission are not eligible for membership in the fund. Participatioy Bcc: 
in the plan on the part of the factory employees is optional. * 
The company, which manufactures men’s dress shoes, has tw Bj 
slack periods, one occurring in May and the other in November BO 


These periods have been equivalent to 4 weeks of full shutdown o; 


a total of 8 weeks in the year. The attempt has been made, however. . 
to level off production as much as possible, so that at least half-time p 
work may be furnished during the slack period. In establishing th By 
amount of the individual payments into the fund, the employee is - 
asked to estimate his weekly requirements in case of total shutdown © le 
for the main necessaries of life—heat, food, and shelter. He is then J, 
asked to establish a fund equivalent to eight times this amount. 4 r 
member is allowed to withdraw from the fund, subject to the approval t 
of the committee controlling disbursements, any amount which is ' 
considered reasonable, but he is requested to withdraw, during half- : 
time, only one half of his estimated weekly requirements. He is, F) , 





however, allowed to draw against this fund for emergencies, or, in 
the event of establishing a fund in excess of his estimated requirements 
for 8 weeks, he may draw the balance above this amount at any time. 
Under this plan 173 employees were maintaining savings accounts in 
May 1934. 

In an account of the operation of the fund, made in January 1934, 
it was said that during the preceding 3 months the company had gone 
through the most unusual and the longest seasonal period of slack 
work it had ever had, the plant having been completely closed down 
for 1 month and on half time for 2 months. This resulted in a heavy 
drain on the fund, which was reduced from a peak of $13,000 to $5,000) 
by January 1, 1934. Approximately 180 employees had savings 
accounts for this seasonal reserve, and were able to draw on it in 
most cases throughout the entire period of shutdown. However, many 
of the employees were added to the pay roll late in 1932 and did not 
subscribe to the seasonal savings plan until the next summer, so tliat 
they did not have sufficient reserve to carry them through the period. 
The older employees, on the other hand, who had been subscribing 
to the plan for 2% years were well provided for during the shutdown 
even though it was abnormally long. The plan was said to have 
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wo: .ed so successfully that a number of the employees had volun- 


tariiv increased their savings under the plan. The average amount 


witdrawn from the fund during the period was $45 per employee, 
but for the older employees the average in the reserve was from 
gs) to $90. 

(Contributions under the contributory individual-reserve plan for 
unemployment and retirement were started February 8, 1934, at 
which time 165 of the 176 eligible employees had accepted the plan. 
The 11 employees who did not start contributions were older employ- 
ees, aged from 60 to 65 years, who were not interested because the 
fund was not large enough to be of great value to them for retirement. 
Under the plan covering unemployment of a more indefinite or perma- 
nent nature, office workers, foremen, and factory employees with 6 
months’ service with the company will be eligible for membership, the 
fund being established through a weekly pay-roll deduction equal to 2 
percent of the average salary or wages of the participating member, 
while the company’s contributions to the fund will equal those of the 
individual members. The third fund, providing for annuities to 
long-service employees retired because of old age, disability, or as « 
result of technological changes, will be maintained by the company 
by payments of the difference between the total company contribu- 
tion credited to the individual member accounts in reserve fund 
no. 2, adjusted on an annual basis, and 2 percent of the total pay 
roll, plus refunds of the company’s contributions to the permanent 
retirement fund made under the rules governing voluntary retirement 
and discharge, which contributions by the company are irrevocable. 
The plan provides that a member leaving the employment of the 
company and receiving employment with a company operating a 
similar plan or one satisfactory to the committee in charge of the 
fund may have his fund, together with the company’s contribution, 
transferred to the new company’s plan after a waiting period of 6 


months. 
J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis. 


AN INDIVIDUAL-RESERVE fund to be used in the payment of benefits 
during periods of unemployment due to general business depression 
was put into effect in the factories of the J. I. Case Co., at Racine, Wis., 
in November 1931. The plan provided for the establishment of a 
reserve equal to 1 year’s average full-time earnings of each employee, 
formed by joint contributions by the company and eligible employees. 
This plan is applicable to all employees of the Racine factories working 
on an hourly or piece basis after 6 months’ continuous service with 
the company, provided their service has been satisfactory. The plan 
provides for the payment of 5 percent of the semimonthly pay by. 
the company and the eligible employees until the reserve is equal to 
the average full-time earnings of each employee for 6 months, after 
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which the contributions are fixed at 2 percent until the full s 
accumulated. Contributions cease temporarily, however, whe 
an employee has had less than 70 hours’ work in any semimo 
pay-roll period. Contributions are discontinued when the full r 
is accumulated but are resumed whenever the reserve is red) ed. 
through withdrawals, below this amount. Withdrawals from thy 
fund are permitted only during periods of business depression whe?) the 
company cannot furnish sufficient employment and the employe jg 
unable to secure employment elsewhere. Payments from the f{\in¢ 
may not exceed 40 percent of the average semimonthly earnines of 
the employee during the preceding 12 months. Withdrawals fro 
the fund are also allowed in case of permanent disability and, in case 
of death, the total amount in the fund to the employee’s credit js 
paid in semimonthly installments to the widow or dependent minor 
children. 

As the plan was inaugurated during the period of extreme depres- 
sion, there was no time to build up an adequate reserve such as would 
have been attained under normal conditions. On July 1, 1932, the 
total contributions were approximately $20,000, which was only about 
7 percent of what the fund would have amounted to in times of norma! 
business activity in the same period of a little more than a half year 
In July 1932 the company stated that every eligible employee had 
subscribed to the plan and the total number of employees included 
was slightly less than 1,200. In December 1933 the total number 
covered by the plan was 1,387. From the date of establishment of 
the fund to October 31, 1933, the total number of benefit withdrawals 
due to unemployment numbered 366, the total benefits amounting 
to $4,155.35. The amount of funds on deposit with the trustee on 
that date, representing the reserves to the individual accounts con- 
tributed equally by the employees and the company, was $53,667.31. 
The experience under the plan had been such that the company 
reported that it was convinced of the soundness of the plan and only 
regretted that it had not been started some years ago so that larger 
reserves could have been built up. 
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Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


A pLaN for the payment of unemployment benefits was made 
effective by the Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co., January |, 
1932. Eligibility for benefits on the part of employees is dependent 
upon participation in the insurance and pension plans of the company 
and covers participating employees who have at least 3 years’ service 
with the company, and are earning less than $45 per week. The or- 
dinary costs of the plan are met from a fund made up of contribution 
by the employer of an amount not to exceed 2 percent of the annu:! 


pay roll, supplemented in emergencies by contributions by the employ - 
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ees anging from 0.8 percent for workers with incomes of $800 to 2.5 
percent for employees earning $2,500, and up to 10 percent for em- 
ploy ees earning $10,000, these amounts being matched by the com- 
pal The benefits paid to employees laid off because of slack work 
amount to 60 percent of the first $10 of normal earnings, plus 20 
percent of earnings in excess of $10. Five percent of the total benefit 
is added for each year of service over 3 years. The duration of the 
benefit payments depends upon length of service, ranging from 10 
weeks to employees of 3 to 4 years’ service up to 17 weeks for service 
of 10 years and over. 

When the plan, which calls for a minimum operation of the plant of 
2 days per week, was put into effect the plant was down to a minimum 
pay roll and was operating on a 5-day-week basis. At that time ap- 
proximately 540 employees were covered by the plan. The company 
reported that until the end of December 1933 it had been necessary 
to make only a few small payments to employees. It was the inten- 
tion of the company to keep the plan in effect, although it was said 
that when business recovery takes place it may be considered desirable 
to make a few changes in the plan. 


Wm. Wrigley Jr. Company, Chicago, Ill. 


AN EMPLOYMENT-ASSURANCE plan was adopted by the Wm. Wrigley 
Jr. Company in March 1934. The plan, which is designed to give the 
employees reasonable security in their employment, was authorized by 
the stockholders of the company at the annual meeting March 27, 
1934, when it was voted to appropriate as a part of surplus the amount 
necessary, up to $1,000,000, to put the plan in effect. It was stated 
in the resolution adopted at the meeting that since a substantial per- 
centage of the employees had been employed by the company for a 
long period of time and were an integral and important part of the 
organization and operations of the company and necessary to its 
continued welfare, the president of the company was authorized to 
effect plans for the payment of compensation to employees, regularly 
employed for not less than 6 months, during periods of unemployment 
or of partial employment. It was proposed also that the plan should 
be extended, when it was considered practicable by the president, to 
the wholly owned subsidiaries of the company. 

The plan covers all regular employees of the company receiving 
$6,000 or less per year, who have the required 6 month’s service. The 
contract given each employee provides for employment at an agreed 
wage for 1 year, the contract to be renewable from year to year. If 
for any reason lay-offs become necessary the company agrees to pay 
the employee a percentage of his best base pay for a given period of 
time. Both the percentage and length of time are on a sliding scale, 
the lowest-paid employees receiving the highest percentage, since such 
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employees have less opportunity to provide against unemploy 


en 

Employees on an hourly rate of pay receiving 66 cents or less pe: a 
will be paid 80 percent of the base rate; from 66 cents to $1.) >. 9% 
percent of 66 cents plus 60 percent of the amount exceeding 66 | on} 
but under $1.32; and in excess of $1.32, on the same basis wii |, 4) 


percent for so much of the hourly rate as exceeds $1.32. The la y-of 
pay for employees on a weekly rate is computed in a similar my 
the rate ranging from 80 percent for those receiving $24 per week or 
less to 20 percent if the base rate exceeds $72 per week. The toty| 
time during which unemployment compensation is granted, whvet|er 
made up of a small number of hours each week or a large number of 
hours during a continuous lay-off period, varies, at the present work 
classification of 35 hours per week, from 16 weeks for service of less 
than 2 years to 28 weeks for service of 10 years or longer. If {hp 
first contract is for a fraction of a year the 16 weeks are proportionate- 
ly reduced. The plan provides that while an employee is receiving 
lay-off pay he shall not receive relief or compensation elsewhere. 
The company states that more than a year before the adoption of 
the plan a study was made to determine what was a living wage 
among the various classes of employees. In the course of the study 
it was found that employees were less concerned about the pay and 
working conditions than about the tenure of the job, since all about 
them firms were laying off employees without warning. The com- 
pany, recognizing that other business obligations are accepted }) 
business enterprises, decided that the employees who, because of 
having a job, have accepted certain responsibilities connected with 
their living were also entitled to security so far as possible in their 
jobs. For this reason the company stresses the point that the 
adopted plan is one for ‘‘employment assurance’”’ and not for ‘‘ unem- 
ployment insurance.” The million-dollar fund, therefore, ‘‘is the 
assurance to the employee that the plan will be carried out. | 


gives him an interest in the resources and surplus of the company 
that he has not had before.” 


Company A 


A PLAN of guaranteed employment, effective early in 1934, hias 
been adopted by another company. The plan covers all present 
employees working on an hourly or piecework wage basis, who have 
service credit of not less than 6 months, accumulated during the 
preceding 12 months. Present employees not having had sufficient 
service to qualify and future employees will be covered, upon approval 
of the plant management, after completion of the required 6 montis 
service 

The company guarantees such qualified employees while they are 0 
the pay roll 140 hours’ work in each month, which is over 80 pere« | 
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of the present base time of 40 hours per week. In case any such 
qualified employees are laid off, however, they will be paid for one- 
half ‘heir guaranteed time, or 70 hours per month at their full hourly 
or base rate for 2, 3, 4, or 6 months, according to whether they have 
service credits of 6 months and less than 1 year up to 3 years and over. 
For those on the pay roll the guaranteed time is calculated once a 
month and will be included in the pay for the last half of each month. 

No further payment will be made to an employee who is laid off if 
he is not recalled for work within 6 months from the date of lay-off; 
if, upon demand, he fails to reenter the employ of the company; or 
if he obtains full employment elsewhere. 

The practice of the company of transferring employees from one 
department to another where necessary will not be changed by the 
plan. If for any reason the present base week of 40 hours is changed, 
itis stated an adjustment of the plan will be necessary. 


Joint Agreement Plans 


Men's Clothing Industry, Chicago, Ill. 


THe joint agreement between employers and the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America in the Chicago market provides for an 
unemployment-insurance plan for union employees engaged in the 
production of men’s clothing in union shops. The agreement pro- 
viding for unemployment insurance was signed in 1923 and payments 
into the fund were first made in that year. Union members who are 
employed in shops covered by the agreement are required to partic- 
ipate in the plan. Contributions to the unemployment-benefit fund 
amount to 14 percent of the earnings of the union members, while 
employers contribute at the rate of 3 percent of the pay roll. In 
order to be eligible for benefits members must be in good standing in 
the union, must be registered in the union employment office, and 
have paid regular contributions up to 10 payments for each week to 
each week and a half of benefit payable (depending upon the number 
of weeks granted in the particular shop where the person is employed). 
In order to receive benefit a member covered by the plan must be 
unemployed involuntarily, he must not have refused suitable employ- 
ment, must not have exhausted his right to benefit, and must not be 
on strike nor involved in a lockout. The benefits paid amount to 
30 percent of full-time wages, with a maximum payment of $15 per 
week. Full-time wages are defined as the earnings in a full 44-hour 
week, computed from the actual earnings in the 4 busiest weeks in 
the previous season. A waiting period of 44 hours is required before 
persons can receive benefits. In calculating this lost time every 
hour lost in a given week is counted unless the worker earns $50 or 
more, or unless he is out of work voluntarily. Overtime hours cancel 
the same number of hours lost, the calculation being made for the 
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whole season. The maximum benefit period allowable in any ‘ASON 
is 3% weeks, but actually benefits are not paid for more than 2 veeks 
in any one season. The duration of the benefit period is fixed \\y th, 
respective boards of trustees and the impartial chairman and |, nef), 
are paid approximately as follows: For 3 weeks in the smaller jnsi¢; 
shops, for 2 to 2% weeks in the majority of shops, and for 1 {o |: 
weeks in a small number of shops. A person may receive bene 
only 1 week for every 10 contributions to the fund in a given 
if he works in a shop where benefits are granted for 2 to 2% weeks and 
for 1 and 1) weeks for every 10 contributions if he works for » firy 
which grants 3 weeks of benefit. Eligibility to receive benctits js 
restored at the beginning of a season. The contributions of cop. 
tri ctors and their employees are pooled in a single fund and admip. 
istered for the benefit of the employees of all the contractors. hp 
contributions of each inside-shop employer and his employees are 
handled as a separate fund for the benefit of the employees of tha; 
particular shop. There are six funds administered by trustees, the 
same union representatives and the impartial chairman serving on | 
the boards of trustees. There is no provision for the maintenance of 
a reserve in the different funds, but it is the practice to keep an 
amount equal to one season’s benefit payments in each fund. 


ts for 


CASON 


TABLE 2.—STATISTICS OF OPERATION OF CHICAGO UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
FUND, MAY 1924 TO NOVEMBER 1933 




















| Num- |Number},, Aver- , 
Season ber of | of union eeeee Total bene-| age Sone 
tes firms jmembers|” |, ‘id "| fits paid | benefit | *U"" 

icovered| covered | P# paid r 

wl or “SS Saar 
May 1924—November 1924. : | i 26,426 | $942, 501. 52 | $35. 67 | | $666, 284.47 
November 1924-May 1925______- L SJs0b StL bee de 23,165 | 665,536.17 | 28.73 398, 476, 57 
May 1925-November 1925______- Cae eee 16,791 | 381,127.70 | 20. 28 367, 804. 5 
November 1925-May 1926 | 16, 197 330, 940. 34 20. 43 4()4, S82. 88 
May 1926—-November 1926____- -------|..--.-...| 16,270 | 372,537.02 | 22.90 370, 454. 79 
November 1926-May 1927__.____- | 2206 |219,000 | 15,747 | 358,490.80 | 22.77 375, 788. 67 
May 1927—-November 1927__.._.____- ae ae 15, 383 | 352,021.58 | 22.88 | 387, 218.78 
November 1927—May 1928________. ...-----| 15,412 | 350,560.67 | 23.33 | 378,853 
May 1928—-November 1928_______.____. ....----| 14,998 | 377,086.99 | 25.14 | 495, 431.05 
November 1928-May 1929._...._____ _|....----.| 14,444 | 369,438.45 | 25.58 | 630, 660.2 
May 1929-November 1929._...._____ 3168 | 3 14, 025 13,980 | 470,143.93 | 33.63 |) 638, 704.4 
November 1929-May 1930......____. 1€8 14, 025 13, 803 464, 529. 01 33. 65 | 79, 147. 6 
May 1930-November 1930.___.______ itis 13,441 | 378,529.51 | 28.16 | 554,857 
November 1930-May 1931__..__.____- ‘ee _| 18,500 | 13,266 | 352, 297. 81 26.55 | 553, 935.92 
May 1931—November 1931__..____- ae 142 |.._......} 12,795 | 307,072.50 | 24.00 | 499, 861.8! 
November 1931-May 1932._.....__. 106 | 13,500 | 11,691 | 252,815.19 | 21.17 | 427, 768. # 
May 1932-November 1932_________ — 94 13, 500 | 4 11, 868 | 4 272, 689.76 |410.52 | 2&2, 098. 0! 
November 1932-May 1933__..._________- 90 | 12,500 6, 732 73,928.06 | 10.98 | 332, 130.07 
May 1933-November 1933___....____- 90 | 12,500 7, 244 111, 561. 87 15.40 | 5 401, 897.92 























! Reserve before benefits were paid amounted to $1,167,753.67. 

2 December 1926. 

3 May 1929. 

4 Includes $116,000 dismissal wages paid to 486 workers of Hart Schaffner & Marx and 294 workers o! 
Meyer & Co., who received $200 each. The average benefit paid does not include this item. 

5 As of Dec. 22, 1933. 


Because of the continued unemployment of members who had 
exhausted their rights to benefit, special benefits were paid in 113) 


and 1931. In 1930 the benefits were paid for a maximum of 4 weeks 
at the rate of $106 per week. Late in 1930 and in 1931 special assess 
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meni; amounting to $8 per person for those who were working allowed 
the payment of additional benefits to unemployed members. These 
payments were made, to members who had been out of work for 3 
months or longer, at the rate of $5 per week for single persons and 
s7.50 for married persons. 

Table 2 shows the number of firms and number of union members 
covered in the Chicago clothing industry agreement, the number and 


amount of benefits paid and the balance in the fund at the end of 
each season from May 1924 to November 1933. 


Men’s Clothing Industry, New York City 


THE joint agreement, providing for a system of unemployment 
benefits, which was adopted in 1928 by the employers manufac- 
turing men’s clothing in New York City and the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America, was renewed on July 1, 1931, July 1, 
1932, and July 1, 1933. The plan provides that union members on 
the pay rolls of employers who are parties to the agreement are auto- 
matically covered by the plan. No contributions are required from 
employees; the plan is financed entirely by inside-shop employers’ 
contributions equal to 1% percent of the total union pay roll in their 
establishments, and in addition the employers whose garments are 
made in contract shops are required to contribute 1.2 percent of the 
amounts paid to contractors. All payments are deposited in a 
common fund, which is administered by a board of trustees composed 
of 3 representatives of the union, 3 of the employers, and the impartial 
chairman acting as chairman, and also in part by a director, associate 
director, manager, and counsel of the fund. As the unemployment- 
benefit plan was started such a short time before the depression set in, 
there was not time to build up a reserve and therefore no actual reserve 
has been set aside, although a balance has been maintained in the 
fund. A person is eligible for benefits ifheis involuntarily unemployed 
on account of lay-off or short time and if he is in good standing in the 
union, although during the depression this rule has been waived in 
emergency cases. The maximum benefit allowable under the plan is 
$30 in each benefit period, or a tota! of $60 for the two benefit periods 
in the year. The benefits amount to $10 per week for a maximum of 
6 weeks in any 1 year, although in some instances this amount has 
been exceeded. 

The balance in the fund available for distribution in benefits on 
April 1, 1934, was $157,299.81. The administrative expenses have 
averaged about 12 percent and the funds for this purpose are in a 
separate account. The total amount disbursed in benefits since the 
establishment of the fund is $884,220. 
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Table 3 shows the number of firms and number of me: 























VETS 
covered, number and amount of benefits paid from January 1, , 99 
to March 31, 1934. 
TABLE 3.—STATISTICS OF OPERATION OF NEW YORK UNEMPLOYMENT INS! OR 
FUND, JANUARY 1, 1929 TO MARCH 3, 1934 ; 
Average | Number | ,, | = 
ila number | of union op ms. ~ fl re 
ai of firms |members/°" tid | oid’ t 
covered | covered = pon 
Santee Enon APM CS Yaad | 
January 1, 1929_______ | 400 | 25, 000 | 
April 1929-September 1929 430 25, 000 3,300 | $75, 000 
September 1929-A pril 1930 430 25, 000 6,400 | 130, 000 
April 1930-September 1930 420 22, 000 8,700 | 150, 000 ‘ 
September 1930—A pril 1931 | 40) 22, 000 9, 000 | ~125, 000 Rg 
April 1931—-September 1931 | 400 22, 000 6,000 | 90, 000 ") 
September 1931—April 1932 400 | 22,000 7, 000 75, 000 >) 
April 1932-September 1932 500 | 22,000} 6,500!) 61,500 
September 1932-April 1933 500 | 22,000 7, 000 75, 000 7) 
April 1933 (special Easter) - 500 | 22,000 1, 000 10, 000 00 
September 1933-March 31, 1934 550 25, 000 13, 000 92, 720 7.0K 





Men’s Clothing Industry, Rochester, N.Y. 


THE joint agreement signed in 1928 by a group of men’s clothing 
manufacturers, members of the Clothiers’ Exchange of Rochester. 
N.Y., and the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America provided 
for the establishment of a fund for the payment of unemployment 
benefits. Payments into the fund were first made July 1, 1928, and 
the first regular benefits were paid May 1, 1930. In order to be 
eligible for benefits a worker must have been in good standing in the 
union for at least 1 year immediately prior to applying for the benefit. 
Contributions of 1% percent of the weekly earnings of each of their 
union employees by the employers have been the only source of funds. 
The agreement provided that employees should contribute 1% percent 
of their weekly earnings, also, beginning May 1, 1929, 1 year after 
the agreement went into effect, but by mutual consent of the em- 
ployers and the union the employee contributions have been waived 
until such time as economic conditions will warrant these payments 
The 1934 agreement increased the employer’s contribution from 
1% to 3% percent. Persons receiving benefits must be involuntarily 
unemployed and must not have refused suitable employment nor 
have exhausted their right to benefit. The benefit rate and period 
are subject to revision each season according to the amount of money 
available in the fund. The benefit period in the season ending 
December 1, 1930, was 2% weeks and the maximum amount o! 
benefits a person might receive in a season at that time was $31.2). 
During the season ending June 1, 1932, the benefit period was reduced 
to 2 weeks. From July 1933 to December 1933 no regular bene(its 
were paid but relief payments during that period amounted to $16,()\\'). 
The total relief payments made from the fund including the period 
when regular benefits were paid amounted to $31,000. 
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Table 4 shows the number of firms and workers covered, amount 
of benefits and the balance in the fund at the end of each season from 
May 1930 to November 1932 and the amount of relief payment in 
1933 


Taste 4. STATISTICS OF Beit OF ROCHESTER UNEMPLOYMENTINSURANCE 
FUND, MAY 1930 TO DECEMBER 1933 





Num- 
— | ber of | num- 
ver of | union 
firms | mem- 
cov- | bers 
ered | cov- 
ered 


Aver- | Balance 
| ber of _ Total bene- age in fund 
| claims | fits paid benefit | at end of 


paid | paid | season 


Season 


| 

May 1990. ...-.----- ° 5 3, 700 | 6, 168 | $109, 767. 64 $17.80 | $129, 600 
November 1930 - 14 3, 700 6,350 | 66,603. 58 10. 49 69. 400 
May 1031. ....«<+.« . | 6,600 | 6,370 61, 226. 83 9. 6] 44. 000 
November 1931 3, 500 6, 305 38, 000. 00 6. 30 26, 800 
November 1932 5 5,600 | 5 335 38, 700. 00 7. 25 25. 900 
July 1933---- ! 1, 000. 00 

September 1933 10, 000. 00 

December 1933- 1 5, 000. 60 


Relief payments. No regular benefit paid. Total relief paid to date, including relief paid in period 
when regular benefits were still being paid, amounted to $31,000. 


Cloth Hat and Cap Industry, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Locat Union No. 6 of the Cloth Hat, Cap, and Millinery Workers’ 
International Union has had an agreement since 1924, with manu- 
facturers employing union members, providing for the payment of 
unemployment benefits. The plan covers all members of the union 
employed by manufacturers who have subscribed to the agreement, 
if they have been members of the union for at least 1 year and have 
been employed in the factory under agreement for at least 6 months. 
A member is not eligible, however, if he is more than 4 weeks in 
arrears in his union dues. The unemployment fund is maintained 
by payments by each manufacturer of 3 percent of the pay roll of 
union members employed in his shop each week. It was provided 
that if the fund fell below $1,000 the payment of benefits should be 
stopped until the fund reached $2,000, but effective January 1, 1932, 
the rules were changed to provide that benefits stop when the fund 
falls below $500 and are resumed when it again reaches $1,000. In 
order to be eligible for benefits a member must have lost at least 20 
hours of work in a week. Under the original plan the weekly bene- 
fits paid to men were $10 and to women $7, but in January 1932 the 
benefits were reduced to $7 and $5, respectively. The number of 
firms contributing to the fund was 15 in 1927, but in 1933 had been 
reduced to 9. The number of union members covered by the agree- 
ment had fallen from 200 in 1931 to 95 in March 1934. During 1933 
benefits amounting to $2,978 were paid to 83 members. The balance 
in the fund December 31, 1933, was $2,437.23. The plan is considered 
satisfactory and will be continued. 
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Lace Industry, Scranton, Pa. 


In 1923 the Amalgamated Lace Operatives of America, }}ray¢j 
No. 3, entered into a joint agreement with the Scranton Lace ('o, 
provide unemployment benefits for the members of the union. 1), 
plan provided for an unemployment-benefit payment suffic: 
bring the earnings of a person eligible to benefits up to the o 
teed minimum weekly wage. Participation is compulsory fo: 
bers of the union employed by the Scranton Lace Co. Und 
original plan, funds for its maintenance were raised by assessing every, 
union weaver employed by the company who earned $15 or more jy 
a week 50 cents for that week, an equal amount being contribute; 
by the company. On May 10, 1932, however, an emergency nieasury 
was adopted by the members and accepted by the Scranton Lace (\y 
providing for an extra assessment of approximately 10 percent o 
their weekly wages to the fund. The actual assessment amounts ty 
$3 for earnings of $30 to $34.99, $3.50 from $35 to $39.99, and s4 
from $40 to $44.99. No member is liable for the extra assessmen 
unless he has earned a minimum wage of $30 in any given week. Ty 
assessment is to remain in force until the fund reaches the amount o 
$10,000. Benefits are paid for time lost waiting for orders and wait. 
ing for repair of machines. A minimum wage of $15 is guaranteed 
by the agreement; and if a member does not earn that amount in, 
week, the difference between $15 and the amount earned is made w 
from the unemployment fund. The fund is administered by a board 
of managers composed of 2 union and 2 company representatives. 

The number of members covered by the plan in 1931 and 1932 was 
85 and in 1933, 81,4 having died. In 1931, 961 claims were paid, the 
total benefits amounting to $12,088.86. As all of the members re- 
ceived benefits the average per member amounted to $142.22. In 
1932 there were 1,607 claims, the total benefits amounting to $2\- 
751.99, while in 1933, 543 claims amounting to $6,690.10 were paid. 
In 1932 all the members received benefits and in 1933 all but two 
members, who were on the sick list and were not entitled to unem- 
ployment benefits. The average benefit per member by 6-mont) 
periods varied from a maximum of $168.66 in the last half of 1932 to 
a minimum of $35.21 in the period from July 1, 1933, to December 31, 
1933. The balance in the fund on December 31 was $13,918.36. 
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: Juvenile Placement in London, 1932 and 1933 
eT the . 
every N OFFICIAL report which “throws into contrast the effect of 
lore in the depression of 1932 and the remarkable recovery of 1933 in 
ibuted relation to juvenile employment in London” has recently been issued 
easure by the London Advisory Council for Juvenile Employment.' 
ve Co, The year 1932 opened with a sharp rise in unemployment and at 
Pt of the end of January the total live register of 9,770 was the highest 
nts to recorded for 6 years. The year 1933 also opened with a high January 
nd $4 live register of 9,558, but while during both 1932 and 1933 unemploy- 
ment declined steadily apart from temporary fluctuations, the down- 
Sment ° O* ; e z . . rr. ss 
TI ward curve during 1933 was steeper and more definite. The lowest 
" live register in 1932 was 4,952 in October, but in 1933 the lowest 
UNt Oo} figure was 1,617 recorded in December. The latter figure is the lowest 
wait- J) ever recorded. 
need Table 1 shows the average yearly live registers since 1929. The 
ting report points out, in this connection, that ‘towards the end of 1933 
de up & juvenile unemployment had fallen below the level of predepression 
‘witha } 
Doard lavs.”’ 
: ( ay 5. 


eS, 
2 was TABLE 1.—AVERAGE LIVE REGISTER OF JUVENILES IN LONDON, 1929 TO 1933 
1, the § : . “oe ae 


rs Te- 





Number on register 


In Boys Girls Total 


$9). fF ae ae : _ 
a1 bea ty 1, 696 1, 431 
paid. : . 2, 396 | 1, 799 
} ; 3, 532 2, 335 

(wo & or? 4, 450 2. 672 


; > 04 
nhem- 3, 015 2, 042 


onth 
32 to In comparison with predepression years, the percentage of children 
in the 14-15 year group who were placed in employment has increased, 
while unemployment in the 17-18 year group is still slightly higher. 
In January 1932 the unemployment insurance rolls carried 2,857 
claimants among workers between 16 and 18 years of age. By gradual 
elimination the number fell to 355 in December 1933, which, the report 
emphasizes, “is the lowest figure ever recorded. * * * It is 
also interesting to record that during an inquiry made September 





! Great Britain. Ministry of Labor. The London Advisory Council for Juvenile Employment. Re- 
port of the council for the years 1932 and 1933. London, 1934. 
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25, 1933, only six juveniles in the whole of London had draw . th 
statutory limit of 156 days’ benefit in their respective benefit y: irs.» 

Trade recovery and the demand for young workers who hav fi. 
ished school had in fact created an actual shortage in 1933, and 
employment exchanges were unable to fill vacancies. On Dece:be 
18, 1933, the 22 London employment exchanges had only | 61; 
unemployed juveniles on their combined registers, and had openings 
for more than 4,000. 


These vacancies were for juveniles of all ages and embraced ay 
unusually wide range of occupations. Having regard, therefore, to 
the improved circumstances prevailing during the major part of 1933 
it has been possible to exercise greater choice of employment, and 
the year’s results were satisfactory in both quality at quantity. 


The various types of occupation in which these young worker 
have found employment are shown in table 2. 


TABLE 2.—PLACEMENT OF JUVENILE WORKERS IN LONDON IN 1932 AND 1933, By 
OCCUPATION AND SEX 








| 











Boys | Girls 
Occupation ) Total Percent 
Number | Percent | Number | Percent 
— — —— —— = a = a —— 
1932 | | 

0 es ; ake 2, 408 6.9 5, 182 15. 4 7, 590 | 
Se ee ee . ihn Bis gh 16, 078 46. 3 20, 691 61.5 | 36,769 53. 8 
ARS eR RE ey 5.4 113 3 1, 990 | 2.9 
Wholesale and retail trade_. eed | 10,752 31.0 4, 445 13.2) 15, 197 | 2.2 
Domestic and personal service __- - 3, 336 9.6) 3,148 9.4 6, 484 
Miscellaneous. -- - - ian ‘ 281 8 | 70 2 351 

; SAR ‘eaneetebapeesan 34, 732 | 100.0} 33, 649 | 100.0 | 68, 381 K 

1933 | 

LA a are ae a ee So al 3, 248 8.3 | 5, 809 17.3 | 9, 057 | 
eee cectiasukibene Se ooo) Big aue 43.9 19, 346 57.5 36, 509 | 
ee Beene cararncncn >< 3, 202 82 | 97 a 3, 299 1.5 
Wholesale and retail trade.................| 11,780 30. 2 | 5, 216 15. 5 16, 996 | 23.4 
Domestic and personal service.............| 3,362 8.6} 3,084 | 9.2 6, 446 4.9 
Miscellaneous. --_- Jetaabden 336 8} 76 | .2 412 

POR So soe acecccnnncecestsees------| TO] 100.0 | 33, 628 | 100.0} 72,719 100, 

| 





Employment Agencies in Mexico 


HE establishment of free public employment agencies in Mexico 

is provided for in regulations signed by the President of Mexico 

on March 6, 1934, adopted in accordance with article 14 of the Federal 
labor law of August 28, 1931,' directing that such agencies be estab- 
lished. The following information is from a translation, furnished 
by the American vice consul, John S. Littell, at Mexico City, of tle 
regulations as published in the Diario Oficial (official daily) of Apri! 
14, 1934. The regulations became effective from the date of their 
publication in the Diario Oficial. 





! A translation of this law was published in Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 569: Labor Legisla' 
éf Mexico. 
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The agencies are to be established by the Federal Department of 
Labor in the city of Mexico and in other places in the Republic 
where they are considered necessary, and in the capitals and other 
places in the territories of Lower California by the governors of 
those territories. The offices set up by the Department of Labor 
are to be termed national agencies (nationales). Those established 
in the capitals of Lower California are to be called central agencies 
(centrales), and those set up in other places in Lower California are 
to be known as local agencies (locales) and are to be subordinate to 


} the central agencies. 


It is required that the personnel of the employment agencies shall 
(1) be of recognized honesty, (2) have been resident in the locality 
for at least 2 years, (3) have the necessary training to carry on the 
work well, and (4) have good relations with the workers, unions, 
and employers for the better carrying on of the work. 

The duties of the agencies shall be as follows: (1) To register appli- 
cations for work and offers of employment which are brought to them; 
(2) to give publicity to the needs of employers and workers in the 
matter of work; (3) to cooperate in the professional selection, appren- 
ticeship, and reeducation of the workers; (4) to compile statistics 
regarding the applications for and offers of employment; and (5) to 
obtain data which contribute to the investigation of the various 
causes of strikes and other movements of the working population. 

In registering a worker the following information is to be recorded: 
Personal description, name and residence, sex, place and date of birth, 
whether married or single, union affiliation or statement that he has 
none, occupation or specialty, exact degree of training, length of 
periods of employment and unemployment, position desired, state of 
health and physical capacity for the work, last work done, name and 
address of last employer, and number and ages of dependents. 

The registered worker receives an identification card showing his 
name, registration number, personal description, whether he is unem- 
ployed or in search of better employment, usual work done by him, 
and, if pertinent, the kind of work requested. The card must be 
signed by the worker, if he is able to write, in the presence of the 
employment office employee who registered him, and must bear his 
right thumb print. 

No applicant for work who is between the ages of 12 and 16 may be 
registered without the previous authorization of his parent or guardian, 
or, failing these, of the union to which he belongs, the Central Board of 
Conciliation and Arbitration, or the political authority of the place. 

Workers are to be registered in the order of their appearance in 
the employment agency and notifications of offers of employment are 
to be made in the order of the date of registration, no other preference 
to be given unless expressly provided for by some legal regulation. A 
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worker notified of employment opportunities must inform the a -eney 
whether he has accepted work offered him, or he will lose the ri.) of 
preference in the order of his registration. 

The employment agency personnel shall in no case place i) the 
registration files additional data which may prevent or hinde: the 
employment of workers. 

The records of the employment offices shall constitute a perm nent 
file, in no case to be destroyed. 

Except for justifiable reasons, an employer may not refuse workers 
offered to him if they fulfill his requirements. When workers ar 
refused without justification, the employer must pay to the persons 
rejected the lowest cost of the necessary round-trip fransportation 
from the town in which the agency is located to the place of work, gs 
well as a minimum amount of 1 peso per day for board and lodging 
whenever this latter expense is considered necessary on account of the 
distance traveled by the applicants. 

In the case of offers of employment for unskilled workers, the 
employment agencies are to allow the employers to contract with the 
applicants personally. 

The agencies must not receive applications for workers in employ- 
ments which would be detrimental to the morals or rights of the 
workers. 

When local agencies do not have the workers desired for any occu- 
pation, they must communicate with the central agencies, which in 
the absence of suitable workers shall in turn contact the Office of 
Social Welfare of the Department of Labor. The central agencies 
are to serve as clearing houses for the various local agencies, coordi- 
nating the applications for and offers of employment received by the 
local agencies. 

The employment agencies cannot compel applicants for work to 
accept offered employment and must not urge workers to abandon 
their employment except in cases covered expressly by applicable legal 
regulations. 

The personnel of employment offices are prohibited from accepting 
gifts from workers or employers. 

The agencies are permitted to use all the methods of publicity 
within their power to make known the employers’ need of workers 
and the workers’ need of employment, and they are to have free postal 
and telegraphic service in business matters. 


Private Employment Agencies 


PRIVATE em:ployment agencies may function as concessionaires by 
permission of the Office of Social Welfare of the Department 0! 
Labor, which also fixes their conditions of operation. The regulativons 
governing official agencies shall be observed by the private agencies 
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insotr as they may be applicable. The services of private employ- 
men’ agencies are to be free of charge to the workers, and they are 
required so to state in their advertising and in their offices. They 
may, however, collect fees (approved by the Office of Social Welfare) 
from employers to whom they supply workers. Accounts must be 
kept by them of receipts from employers. 

Notice of a desire to close a private agency must be given to the 
Office of Social Welfare 10 days in advance, to give time for an 
inspection visit upon the results of which shall depend the reopening 
of the agency if requested, or the imposition of penalties in the event 
of violation of the regulations. 

Violation by private employment agencies of the provisions of the 
regulations governing them shall be a cause for closing them and in 
addition they shall be fined from 50 to 500 pesos, according to the 
seriousness of the violation and the economic benefit they had derived 
therefrom. 

Existing private agencies were allowed 30 days from the effective 
date of the new regulations to conform to them. 

All of the employment agencies, both official and private, are under 
the technical direction of and subject to inspection and supervision by 
the Office of Social Welfare of the Department of Labor. That office 
is to coordinate the work of the various official agencies, in order that 
the available work may be distributed in the best possible manner; 
assemble and study the statistics furnished by the various agencies; 
obtain information regarding strikes and any demographic or migra- 
tory movements; collaborate in the study of the professional selection, 
apprenticeship, and reeducation of the workers; and study, if appro- 
priate, the desirability of recruiting workers abroad for work in the 
country. It shall be given, upon request, the technical collaboration 
of the executive departments of the Government. 

Local employment agencies are required to submit fortnightly 
statements of their activities to the appropriate central agency and 
the central agencies must furnish to the Office of Social Welfare monthly 
statements covering their activities and those of the local agencies. 
The national agencies are to report fortnightly to the Office of Social 
Welfare. 

When a strike occurs within their respective jurisdictions, the 
employment agencies must obtain the name of the business affected, 
the apparent cause of the strike, the number of unemployed work- 
ers, ete. 

The enforcement of the regulations governing the employment 
agencies is under the immediate charge of labor inspectors to whom 
the employment offices are obliged to furnish full information in 
regard to their activities. _The labor inspectors must prepare detailed 
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records, and when appropriate they shall add to the reports \\jj9 
they submit to the central employment agencies or to the O! ¢¢ 


- 
of 4 
Social Welfare sufficient information to allow violations des. ;y jy, 
punishment to be considered as proved administratively. 


Violations of the regulations by the employees of the emplo» ney, 


agencies are to be punishable, according to the seriousness «{ ¢}, 
offense committed, by admonition, fine, suspension of employ mney; 
with loss of salary up to 8 days, or dismissal. 
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Extension of President’s Reemployment Agreement 





> TNDUSTRIES and trades for which codes have not been approved 

are invited to continue under the President’s Reemployment 
Agreement,’ by an Executive order of April 14, 1934. Employers 
are not required to apply individually for extension of the agreement. 
Blanket extension is offered to the less than 5 percent of industry and 
trade that are yet without codes. If they will continue to comply 
with obligations under the agreement, display of the Blue Eagle will 
indicate the renewal. 

The Executive order reads: 
















' By virtue of the authority vested in me under the provisions of 

‘title I of the National Industrial Recovery Act, approved June 16, 
1933 (ch. 90, 48 Stat. 195), and in order to effectuate the purposes 
of said title and in extension of Executive Order No. 6515 of December 
19, 1933, entitled ‘Extension of the President’s Reemployment 
Agreement to April 30, 1934”’, I hereby offer to enter into the Presi- 
dent’s Reemployment. Agreement with the head of every business 
establishment as to any part of his business not subject to an approved 
code of fair competition, for a further period beginning May 1, 1934, 
and ending when that part of his business becomes subject. to an 
approved code of fair competition. 

Employers who shall have signed the President’s Reemployment 
Agreement before May 1, 1934, may accept this offer of extension by 
display of the Blue Eagle on or after May 1, 1934, and such display by 
them shall be deemed an acceptance of this offer. Employers who 
shall not have signed the President’s Reemployment Agreement 
before May 1, 1934, may accept this offer of extension by signing the 
President’s Reemploy ment Agreement. 

All substitutions and exemptions approved, and all exceptions 
granted to particular employers, before May 1, 1934, will apply to the 
President’s Reemployment Agreement as so extended. 

| hereby authorize the Administrator for Industrial Recovery to 
make such rules and regulations as he may deem necessary to supple- 
ment, amplify, or carry out the purposes and intent of this Execu- 

tive order. 































' National Recovery Administration. Press release no. 4672, Apr. 27, 1934. 
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Extension of Time for Posting Code Labor Provisic \; 


Establishments : 


A 


me \ 


HE National Recovery Administration on April 14, 1934: 

extended the time allowed to apply for code labor pro \ isio, 
required to be posted in business establishments until May 15 194 
This action was taken because of the delay in distributing the appli. 
cation forms for official copies of code labor provisions. 
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Code Enforcement Methods 


N ORDER to expedite the handling of compliance work arisizy 

under codes the National Recovery Administration in April 193 
moved to reorganize existing enforcement machinery, to add a ney 
division (the Litigation Division) within the organization whic!) wij 
cooperate with the Department of Justice in preparing cases {q 
court action, and to establish new methods designed to insure promp: 
handling of cases of noncompliance.? 

The Administration is proceeding on the principle that whe 
adequate adjustment machinery for trade practice and labor dispute 
has been provided by code authorities code enforcement wil! res; 
primarily with industry itself. A very small number of industri 
are empowered to handle either labor or trade practice cases in the 
first instance. Up to the early part of May a substantial number o 
industries had been authorized to handle cases of noncompliance 
with trade-practice provisions in codes ‘‘on reference’”’—that. is 
complaints made first to a State compliance director and referred to 
the code authority by him. There are also code authorities to which 
power has been delegated to settle disputes arising out of code |abor 
provisions, and while all industries have been urged to establish labor 
boards the number of industries that have actually been empowered 
to handle labor dispute cases is smaller than the number authorized 
to handle trade-practice cases. While informal settlements of both 
trade-practice and labor cases have been made by code authorities 
without the express authorizations just mentioned and visualized 
for all industry, the regularly established method of settling cases 0! 
failure to comply with code provisions is here described. The 
machinery is designed primarily for the handling of labor (wages an¢ 
hours) and trade-practice cases, as the National Labor Board and its 
regional boards act in labor disputes and turn cases over to the Depart 
ment of Justice direct; cases go to the Compliance Division of the 
National Recovery Administration only if it is felt that some settle- 
ment can be effected by the division without recourse to court actiol 




















! National Recovery Administration. Press release no. 4416, Apr. 14, 1934. 
2Idem. Press releases nos. 4293, Apr. 8, 4383, Apr. 12, and 4652, Apr. 27, 1934. 
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A case of noncompliance with code provisions may be brought to 
he State compliance director in the particular State where the case 
rises or may be sent to the Compliance Division of the National 
-ocovery Administration at Washington, D.C. Under the revised 
stem. of handling complaints the State official will act with the 


me authority as though the case were sent to headquarters. If the 
isputed act of noncompliance arises in an industry in which the code 
uthority has been empowered to take action, the case is turned over 

that code authority for settlement, if possible; otherwise an effort 
; made to settle it through recourse to the Government compliance 
vencies, on the basis of the facts and after due analysis and hearing 
vy the Compliance Board. If it is not found possible to bring about 
settlement in this way the Compliance Board makes its report and 
eparation is made for legal action. 

At this point the case wiil hereafter be turned over to the newly 
eated Litigation Division of the National Recovery Administration. 
case may be brought up for legal action in either of two ways: It 


bay be taken before the Federal Trade Commission where a “‘ cease and 


sist”? order is issued, the case later going into the United States 
ircuit Court of Appeals if the order is violated; or it may be brought 
fore the district attorney in the proper jurisdiction for prosecution 
injunction proceedings. Under an order of the National Recovery 
dministrator issued in April 1934, it is also possible for State com- 
iance directors to submit cases directly to Federal district attorneys 
r action without the necessity of reference to Washington, thus 
roiding the delay of sending the cases through the Compliance 
ivision of the National Recovery Admmistration and the Litiga- 
m Division. 


uling on Yield of Piece Rates in Knitted Outerwear Industry 


A. DECISION of the National Recovery Administration, in April 

1934,' provides that employees in the knitted outerwear indus- 
ty “must be paid at least the minimum rate per hour for all the time 
ent on the premises of the employer, if they are subject to call, 
iether they are working or waiting for work, and regardless of 
iether they are paid on a piecework basis or on an hourly rate.” 
iis decision was made due to the failure of employees paid on 
piecework basis, at rates that would yield above the code minimum 
employees were kept fully occupied while in the plant, to earn the 
de minimum for the total hours on duty. 


National Recovery Administration. Press release no. 4658, Apr. 27, 1934. 
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Activities of National Labor Board During March 19 


ECORDS of the National Labor Board show ' that the 

of cases handled with the assistance of regional labor \))p4, 
increased from 2,012 to 2,643 between March 1 and April |. \93; 
In this same period the number of workers involved ros 
1,061,646 to 1,375,253, cases settled from 1,377 to 1,899, an 
pending from 531 to 717. 

Regional labor board cases showed an increase in the number of 
strikes and strike settlements effected. The ratio of strike sett!eiont 
to strikes was 86 percent during March, as compared with 63 percey; 
in February. Settlements by decisions represented 30 percent of 
the total in March and only 10 percent in February. 

The following table shows for the Regional Labor Boards (located 
in Atlanta, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Indigp. 
apolis, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Minneapolis-St. Paul, New Orleans. 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, San Francisco, and 
Seattle) the situation on April 1 as compared with that on Mareh |: 
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CASES HANDLED BY REGIONAL LABOR BOARDS, MAR. 1 AND APR 
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Mar. 1, 1934 Apr. 1, 1 


Number . 
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Cases settled ___- PLT <a i iy a RS WEST Ds. 
Settled by agreement.__........._____. $3 se ae 
Settled by decision. -* Te PA: 
55.45. dels 54 cat badddbds<decs cael 
Strike cases: 
EE iss hss couse saben rad Aa 
DT. <., usisuwsnsdteancinan abated y 193, 913 | 
Cases averted a _ 176, 989 | 








With regard to the report of the boards Sen. Robert F. Wagner, 
chairman of the National Labor Board, said: 


Examining the reports from the regional labor boards, I find a 
increase in the number of strikes together with an increase in pro- 
portion of strike settlements by the boards. There is a marked 
increase in the use of the board’s machinery of elections to determine 
representatives for collective bargaining. Also the boards note ai 
increase in the number of cases of parties who have had renewed 
recourse to the boards, based on the successful adjustment of thei 
earlier disputes. 

Outstanding still are the two main characteristics to whicli the 
National Labor Board directed attention in its report to the Presiden! 
on the first 6 months of its work. First, is the fact that the majorit) 
of employers and employees continue to make increased use of tli 
boards. Second, is the fact that a minority of large employes 
whose following has not diminished, persist in an attitude whic! 


1 National Recovery Administration. Press release no. 4413, Apr. 16, 1934. 
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does vot make for industrial peace and constitutes a heavy obstacle 
in the way of the work of the boards. 

The necessity of dealing with the situation, which was pointed 
out in the report to the President last February, is even more notice- 
able t day. 


An analysis of the work of the boards during the month of March 
as compared with the month of February showed the following 


figures: 

“There were 604 cases in March as compared with 431 in February, 
an increase of about 50 percent. Approximately 223,000 workers 
were involved in March cases compared with 141,500 in February, an 
increase Of more than 50 percent. 

About 218 strikes occurred in March compared with 78 in Febru- 
ary, an increase of nearly three times. Approximately 139,000 
workers were involved in strikes during March compared with 
56,000 in February. 

Strikes settled were 189 in March as compared with 51 in February. 
About 93,600 workers were involved in the March strike settlements 
compared with 62,394 in February strikes. The average strike 
settled involved fewer workers. 

Ninety strikes were averted in each month, involving 56,657 in 
March as against 71,684 in February. 

The ratio of settlements of strikes (to total strikes beginning and 
ending in March) was 86 percent, while it was only 63 percent during 
February. There was a large increase in relatively small strikes, with 
an improvement in the proportion of settlements. 

There were 149 elections in March compared with 9 elections in 
February. 

There was a very marked increase in settlements by decisions, 
amounting to nearly 30 percent of the total in March, as against 
10 percent in February. 

There were 182 cases of wage demands and disputes over reduced 
earnings during March, or about 30 percent of the total. In Febru- 
ary there were 61 such cases out of a total of 431 for the month. 
Thus, the number of wage cases tripled in March over February. 





—_, ™— 
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Statement of National Labor Board Principles 


HE National Labor Board has published the first volume of 
its decisions, covering the 46 cases in which decisions were 
rendered between August 1933 and March 1934.' Senator Wagner 
has characterized these decisions as ‘“‘a sound contribution to the 
formulation of a national labor policy, evolved by practical men as 
solutions of disputes involving fundamental industrial problems. 


‘National Labor Board. Decisions. August 1933-March 1934. Washington, 1934. 
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The decisions follow established lines, preserving and advance. - 4), 
principles of industrial relations contained in the recovery ” 

The principles followed in the making of the decisions hay. jo) 
summarized by the general counsel of the National Labor |}\gpq: 
as follows: 


Arbitration.—Where the parties have not been able to settl> thoi 
difficulties by collective bargaining, the National Labor Board. jy. 
frequently recommended arbitration. In some cases the board 
has ated as arbitrator itself upon a joint submission of a dispute 
by the parties (particularly wage disputes). All arbitration, hoy. 
ever, has been voluntary and based upon the joint submission and 
consent of the parties. 

Collective bargaining.—The board has held that the employees’ 
right to bargain collectively imposes a corresponding duty on the 
employer. Collective bargaining has been construed to mean the 
exertion of every reasonable effort to reach an agreement. The 
board has deprecated the calling of a strike without attempt a 
negotiations or the presentation of grievances on the part of the 
employees. 

Company union.—The board has ruled that organization is a matter 
exclusively within the control of the employees. It has counseled 
“hands off” policy on the part of employers. It has condemned the 
initiation of a company union by an employer and the participation 
by him in its affairs, where such initiation and participation has, in 
effect, been an interference with the employees’ self-organization, or 
resulted, in fact, in the domination of the organization by the employer 
and where the employees have not clearly consented thereto. The 
board has drawn a distinction between employee representation plans 
which were fully submitted te the employees for their acceptance or 
rejection and plans which were Hadas upon them. It has held 
that the fact that an election of representatives has been conducted 
under a plan, does not constitute an approval of the plan itself. 

Disclosure of employees’ names.—I\t is unnecessary for a collective- 
bargaining agency to disclose the names of those it represents, when 
it seeks to bargain collectively with the employer. 

Discrimination.—The board has ruled that the discharge of en- 
ployees because of their union activity is contrary to section 7 (1). 
The board has ordered the reinstatement of employees whose (is 
charge it found to have been discriminatory. Other forms of discmn- 
ination have been held unlawful. 

Election —The board has employed the device of an election by 
secret ballot under Government supervision, when the employer has 
questioned the authority of any agency to act as the representative 0 
employees. The board has held that the manner of conducting « 
election is entirely within the discretion of the employees, and that the 
employer in no way can interfere with the conduct of the election. 

orm of contract.—The board has approved various forms of contrac! 
for designation of the collective-bargaining agency chosen |v the 
employees. In the absence of agreement by the parties, the board 
has recommended that the collective agreement be made by the ei 
ployer and the agency, as representative of the employees. 





2 National Recovery Administration. Press release no. 4688, Apr. 30, 1934. 
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Intcrference.—The board has condemned interference with the rights 
suaranteed employees by section 7 (a). Such interference may take 
various forms, such as discriminatory discharges, initiation of com- 
pany unions, participation in its affairs, restriction upon the qualifi- 
cation of representatives, etc. 

Jurisdictional disputes.—W here, in the construction of Government 
proje: ts, the conflicting labor organizations are unable to settle the 
dispute by negotiation or are unwilling to submit the dispute to a 
hoard of arbitration, or where the American Federation of Labor has 
failed to adjust the controversy, the employer may then determine 
which union shall receive the disputed work. 

Majority rule-—The representatives selected by the majority of 
the employees within a given plant or department, are the sole col- 
lective-bargaining agency for the plant or department. 

Preference list—In a ruling terminating a strike, the board has 
frequently recommended that an employer, if business conditions do 
not permit him to reinstate the strikers at once, should place them on 
a preferential list and reinstate them in order of seniority before 
hiring any new employees. 

Reinstatement.—The board has ordered reinstatement as a remedy 
for discharges which it considered discriminatory. It has also fre- 
quently recommended reinstatement of all strikers at the conclusion 
of a strike, if business conditions permit, and the division of work 
wherever possible. 

“ Representatives of their own choosing.’’—The employees may select 
any representatives whom they choose as their agents for the pur- 
poses Of collective bargaining. The employer may not restrict their 
right of freechoice in any way. Representatives may not be restricted 
to fellow employees. Since the word “representatives”’ in section 
7 (a) is used in its generic sense, employees may select a union as their 
representative. 

Seniority —Reinstatement and placing on a preferential list in 
order of seniority after a strike has frequently been recommended in 
order to avoid all question of possible discrimination. 

Violence.—The board has ruled that striking employees who have 
been proven guilty of violence in the course of a strike need not be 
reinstated. 

Written agreement.—The board has often recommended that agree- 
ments which are reached between employers and employees should be 
reduced to writing in order to establish certainty and good will. 


One-Week Suspension of Operations in Silk Textile Industry 


HE code authority of the silk textile industry has authorized a 

complete suspension of operations in silk mills for a week, begin- 
ning May 14, 1934.1. This action was taken after consultation with 
National Recovery Administration officials but without special author- 
zation from the Administration. The suspension follows a precedent 
established under codes for temporary curtailment of production in 
several branches of the textile industry,’ including silk. However, 


' National Recovery Administration. Press release no. 4926, May 9, 1934. 
‘See Monthly Labor Review, February 1934 (p. 295): Production control in textile industries. 
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this is the first complete shutdown affecting all units in a pa: 
industry under the National Industrial Recovery Act codes.) peyj. 
ously, working time has been reduced or a fixed percentage .f th, 
productive equipment in an industry has been temporarily taken oy; 
of production. 
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Summary of Permanent Codes Adopted Under Nationa] 
Industrial Recovery Act During April 1934 


HE principal labor provisions of codes adopted during Apri! 1934 

under the National Industrial Recovery Act are shown in s\p. 
mary form in the following tabular analysis. This is in continuation 
of similar tabulations beginning in the December 1933 issue of the 
Monthly Labor Review. 

In presenting the code provisions in this manner the intention js 
to supply in readily usable form the major labor provisions, i.¢., those 
affecting the majority of employees in the industries covered. Under 
the hours provision in every instance the maximum hours permitted 
are shown for the industry as a whole or for factory workers, office 
workers, or the principal groups in service industries, where the codes 
provide different schedules of hours. There has been no attempt to 
enumerate the excepted classes of which one or more are allowed for 
in practically all codes, such as (under the hours provisions) execu- 
tives and persons in managerial positions earning over a stated amount 
(usually $35), specially skilled workers, maintenance and repair 
crews, and workers engaged in continuous processes where spoilage 
of products would result from strict adherence to the hours as estab- 
lished. Similarly, the existence of specific classes exempted from the 
minimum-wage provisions is not indicated here. For complete infor- 
mation relative to the exempted classes under the hours and wages 
sections, special provisions for the control of home work, sale of prison- 
made goods, and studies of occupational hazards, it is necessary to 
refer to the original codes. 

A special section at the end of the tabular analysis is devoted to 
amended codes that have already been printed in original form. It 
is intended to keep a continuing record of amendments to labor pro- 
visions as a part of the monthly summary. 
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TABULAR ANALYSIS OF LABOR PROVISIONS IN CODES 
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PENSIONS AND INSURANCE 





Public Old-Age Pension Legislation in the United States as of 
June 1, 1934 


ORE than half of the States have adopted legislation for the 

protection of the aged needy. Of the 28 States and 2 Terri- 
tories With such laws, 23 have adopted the mandatory type,' while 
the other States have provided an optional system dependent upon 
the counties for acceptance of the act. In 1933, 10 States (Arizona, 
Indiana, Maine, Michigan, Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, and Washington) and the Territory of Hawaii passed 
new laws establishing an old-age pension system, and Colorado 
passed an act to take the place of the previous one which had been 
declared unconstitutional. A law was passed in Arkansas in 1933, 
but it was declared unconstitutional by the State supreme court, 
because of the method used in financing the pension fund. While the 
old-age pension law in Pennsylvania was passed at the special session 
in 1933, it was not approved by the Governor until January 18, 1934; 
the act becomes operative in December 1934. By a referendum vote 
of 3 to 1, the electorate of Ohio placed an old-age pension law on the 
statute books. In the early part of 1934, an old-age pension law was 
adopted in Iowa. In Maryland the law was made mandatory for 
Allegany County. By court decision and opinion of the attorney 
general, the laws in Washington, Minnesota, and Oregon were held 
mandatory and it was held to be the duty of the counties to pay the 
pensions provided for in the law. 

In 15 jurisdictions the applicant must have reached 65 years of 
age, in 14 States 70 years of age, and in 1 State (North Dakota) 68. 
The electorate in Wisconsin voted in a State-wide referendum in 
April to recommend to the legislature a reduction in the age require- 
ment from 70 to 60 years of age. 

Seven of the laws provide that the State shall pay the whole cost 
of financing the pension system, nine States provide for State aid to 
the counties, and in 14 jurisdictions the entire cost is placed upon the 
county. 





' But the laws of West Virginia and Wisconsin become mandatory in 1935. 
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The required period of State residence varies from 35 ye: 
Arizona to 5 years in Delaware. Seventeen States require 15 
residence, 8 States require 10 years’ residence, Massachusett 
North Dakota specify a period of 20 years, and in Alaska an 
cant must have resided in the Territory since 1906. 

In Alaska and Delaware the act is administered by a State ag: 
in Iowa, Maine, Michigan, New York, Ohio, and eeaastvania \, a 
county boards under State supervision; and in the remaining juris. 
dictions by the county authorities. 

To provide a ready comparison of the systems adopted in the varioys 
States the preceding table, which presents the principal features of 
each law, has been prepared. 
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National Conference on Social Security 


HE National Conference on Social Security was held in New 

York City on April 19 and 20, 1934. It was convened by the 
American Association for Social Security (until 1933 the American 
Association for Old Age Security). 

The agenda of the conference included problems of legislation, 
old-age pensions, unemployment insurance, and health insurance. 

Legislative problems.—In the session on problems of legislation, the 
increase in favorable sentiment for social legislation was pointed out. 
It was emphasized, however, that this sentiment is amorphous, 
shifting, and uncertain, and its mere presence will not insure that the 
measures enacted in response to it will necessarily be sound. The 
advocates of such legislation must see to it that this sentiment is 
made a reality and directed into sound channels. 

Old-age pensions.—The wide acceptance of pension legislation dur- 
ing the past few years was discussed in the session on old-age pensions; 
more than half of the States now have passed such laws. Many 
administrative problems were discussed, for the benefit of the admin- 
istrators present from the new pension States. 

The question of the proper disposition of cases of aged members 
of families in receipt of public relief came in for considerable discus- 
sion, one group holding that it was better to have the whole family 
(including the aged parent) cared for by one agency—the relief 
agency—and the other taking the position that the pensioner should be 
awarded his grant and then assist toward the family expenses. 

The requisites of a contributory system of pensions were outlined 
in a report to the meeting, in which it was estimated that the cost of a 
Nation-wide system would be about $29,400,000 per month and the 
amount of contribution per insured person about 42 cents per week. 
Under such a system, benefits would be a matter of right, not of need 
as under the present State pension systems. 
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Health insurance.—The need of a better distribution of medical 
are, aking use of the fine facilities available, was emphasized at the 
health insurance session. 

A report on proposed standards for health insurance was read which 
suggested that any such system should be of at least State-wide scope, 
with the family (not the individual employee) as the unit; that it 
should be compulsory ; that cash benefit should not be a feature of the 
system, but should be left either to commercial companies or to a 
system of unemployment insurance to provide; that medical benefits 
should be comprehensive and should include both general and special- 
ized care; that the system should interfere as little as possible with 
private medical practice; and that it should assure an adequate 
income to the physicians. 

The steps already taken by the profession toward furnishing medical 
care on &@ group basis were outlined and it was pointed out that in the 
the three Pacific Coast States and in Michigan the medical associations 
are committed to health insurance, and in Washington and Oregon 
systems of collective medicine are being administered by medical 
societies. In 30 cities, within the past 2 yeais, there have been set up 
systems of voluntary hospital insurance, each with a corps of phy- 
siclans. 

Unemployment insurance.—Much of this session was given over to 
a discussion of the relative merits of the two outstanding plans for 
unemployment insurance, i.e., the Wisconsin plan, which provides 
for the setting up of individual plant reserves, and the Ohio plan 
which provides for a State-wide pool. With the feeling that the 
differences between the two plans were more apparent than real, a 
plea for united forces was made. 





ss 
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Federal Civil Service Retirement and Disability Fund, 1933 


HE annual report of the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs for 

the year ending June 30, 1933, covers the operation of the civil 
service retirement fund established under the Federal retirement act. 
The number of annuitants on the retirement roll at the end of the 
fiscal year 1932-33 was 32,835 as compared with 25,567 on June 30, 
1932. The number of annuitants added to the roll during the year 
totaled 9,480, and terminations numbered 2,212 of which 2,088 were 
on account of death. The net increase, therefore, was 7,268, the 
largest net increase during any fiscal year since the establishment of 
the retirement system. Grouped according to the cause of retirement, 
21,613 were retired on account of age, 7,281 for disability, 2,402 after 
30 years’ service, and 1,539 on account of involuntary separation. 
Of the 9,480 added to the roll during the year under review, 6,295 
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were retired for age, 2,066 for disability, 892 after 30 years’ se 
and 227 on account of involuntary separation. The number | 
for age represents an increase of 3,850 over the number retir 


V ice. 
ired 


‘for 
this cause in 1932. The principal cause of the increase in the numbe, 
of retirements was the act of June 30, 1932, which made compulsory 
the immediate retirement of all employees covered by the retire nen; 


act who had reached the age set for automatic separation from the 
service, unless they were exempted by Executive order.  Sliclitly 
more than half of the annuitants in 1933 were former employees of tho 
Post Office Department. The annuitants on the roll June 30, 1933. 
were predominantly male, forming 91.52 percent of the total number 
in receipt of pensions. Of the 2,783 female annuitants on the ro] at 
the close of the year, 43.77 percent were retired for disability, while 
20.18 percent of the total male annuitants were retired for this cause. 

The average annuity paid to persons on the'roll June 30, 1933, was 
$965.16, the lowest annuity paid being $81 and the highest $1,299.72. 
Classified according to the cause of retirement, the annuities paid on 
account of age averaged $1,006.73; disability, $850.65; 30 years’ 
service, $1,192.80; and involuntary separation, $566.93. The annual 
value of the retirement roll in 1933 was $31,691,028.60 as compured 
with $24,424,666.44 on June 30, 1932. 

The receipts to the credit of the civil service retirement and dis- 
ability fund during the fiscal year 1933 amounted to $61,246,090.74, 
of which $30,493,792.21 represented deductions from the compensa- 
tion of employees (including service-credit payments), $9,752,298 .52 
was interest, and $21.000,000 was an appropriation by Congress. 
The total amount of the fund on June 30, 1933, was $249,996,524.71. 





Life Insurance of Organized Labor 


HE Union Labor Life Insurance Co. was organized by the 
American Federation of Labor in 1925, and is owned by the 
unions affiliated to the Federation. 
Its report for 1933! shows the following: 


5 in Sa Pr at a es yA Eee A aN ee $87: 


t 2, 857 
Payments to policyholders during year______.______-_-.----~-_-- 507, 845 
Insurance in force: 
Deen MR Ss Bria eae sie Leus -. 6, 978, 601 
NS SE TRO Ly er ee «5 ETRE | Oe ee _.. 44, 567, 700 
RR tS ITE os SN Re NRT END RES: <2 ES Pe 375, 000 
ye ep OS a. npamapanatenaes t Tiagste ty Ri a Be cea” Pa 460, 336 
ee a es ee ee ee a beoe 1, 852, 166 
Increase in assets during year__________________- ot Wale se hS ee 220, 915 
Increase in surplus during year__________________________-- Si¢3 22, 383 





1 Given in Official Organ of the United Association of Journeymen Plumbers and Steamfitters of |! 
United States and Canada, March 1934. 
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Unification of Old-Age Pensions in Uruguay 


HERE have been five separate systems of old-age pensions and 

insurance in Uruguay.’ One of these was a general pension 
vstem covering all persons, while the other four were contributory 
lans covering special classes of workers—(1) journalists and printers, 
2) public-service employees, (3) employees of banks and the stock 
changes, and (4) employees of limited-liability companies. The 
;mited-liability and printers’ schemes were affiliated with the public- 
ervice system. 

Some of these systems have been in an extremely precarious con- 
ition financially, and so bad was that of the general pension system 
hat it was forced to suspend the payment of benefits in April 1932. 
A special appropriation by the Uruguayan Congress enabled it to 
resume payment for a while, but the situation was so unsatisfactory 
that criticism of the whole pension system was widespread. 

Certain modifications and limitations of the public-service pension 
scheme were made by a presidential decree of April 25, 1933. 

A law,? promulgated December 2, 1933, brings into one unified 
system the general pension plan and those of the public-service 
employees, the printers and journalists, and the limited-liability 
company employees, as well as the teachers’ and government em- 
ployees’ retirement systems. The bank employees’ system is not 
affected by this law. 

The new organization into which these pension schemes are amal- 
gamated is to be called the Uruguayan Pension and Retirement 
Annuity Institute (/nstituto de Jubilaciones y Pensiones del Uruguay). 

Each of the former schemes becomes a separate section under the 
new organization, administered according to the provisions of the 
particular law which created it. Their funds also are to be main- 
tained as separate accounts. Operating expenses of the sections 


fmay in no case exceed 5 percent of the receipts of the section. In 


case expenses rise above 5 percent, as long as that figure is exceeded 
no vacancies may be filled or new employees engaged, nor may any 
except routine expenditures be incurred. 

The Institute is to be governed by a board of 7 directors, holding 
ofice for 4 years. In each section a ‘‘consultation committee” 
is to be set up, composed of not to exceed 9 members (on which asso- 
ciations of beneficiaries are to have representation). This committee 
will aid in the administration and interpretation of the pension liw 
for the respective section. 

It is hoped that considerable economies can be effected as regards 
operating expenses, by the grouping of all operations under one organ- 
ization, besides eliminating waste and duplication of functions. 





' These were described in detail in Bulletin No. 561 of this Bureau (p. 349). 
? Data regarding this law are from report by H. Bartlett Wells, American vice consul at Montevideo, 
Jan. 24, 1934. 
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Farm Workers and Farm Machinery in Scotland 


HE census of agricultural production in Scotland, 1930 3): 

includes data on the number of farm workers ‘exclusive of the 
occupier, his wife, and domestic servants’, and the number and 
kind of farm machines employed in producing the agricultural output 
reported. 

The number and distribution of agricultural laborers are shown jy 
the two tables following. From table 1 it will be noted that betwee 
1925 and 1931 the number of regular male workers decreased 3,275. 
or 4.0 percent; regular female workers, 1,560 or 8.0 percent; casual 
male workers, 2,262 or 21.6 percent; and casual female workers, 
2,502 or 26.8 percent. 


TABLE 1.—-NUMBER OF AGRICULTURAL WORKERS, BY CLASS AND SEX, 1925-3) 




















Regular Casual 
Year . —— Total 
Male Female | Male | Female 
ALPE AES TS. a Se ee 82, 645 19, 620 10, 465 9, 335 | 122, 065 
I EF get ane Penge SER Pg 83, 286 19, 692 12, 968 10, 149 | 126, 005 
te ita aailadelt teed hidtin comet entered emanate 82, 099 19, 486 9, 238 &, 452 119, 275 
SS yee Meee ee eee 81, 606 18, 957 9, 321 7, 416 117, 300 
Ec ieberp emai: Py Ce ‘ 82, 074 19, 009 9, 521 7, 430 118, 034 
SS Se ee a a wees fare 80, 715 18, 582 8, 995 7, 216 115, 508 
a I omits in elaciipal Sea eae 79, 370 18, 060 8, 203 6, 833 112, 466 




















Table 2 shows the average number of farm laborers employed per 


1,000 acres under cultivation on farms of classified size in Scotland 
in June 1931: 


(c ere Department of Agriculture. The Agricultural Output of Scotland, 1930. Edinburgh. 1934. 
md. 4496. 
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.-AVERAGE NUMBER OF FARM LABORERS EMPLOYED PER 1,000 ACRES 
R CULTIVATION, BY SIZE OF FARM, SEX, AND AGE OF MALE WORKERS, IN 
LAND AS OF JUNE 1931 


Regular workers Casual workers 


| 
| 
| 


Male Male 
Size of farm } - —| Women — Women! 
\21 years and /|21 years} ,- | and 
| and girls and 
over over 


Total 


| 
| Under | 
21 years 





4bove | and not more than 5 acres 12.9 
sand not more than 15 acres_- g. 2 
i5and not more than 30 acres... ---- _- 6. 3 
4)and not more than 50 acres RS 
59 and not more than 75 acres- 
75and not more than 100 acres 
100 and not more than 150 acres 
150 and not more than 300 acres 
Over 300 acres. .....-.-.-- : 
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The report points out that- 


It is evident from a comparison of the returns for 1925 and 1931 
that the reduction in the number of agricultural workers has not been 
made at the expense of the regular male worker over 21 yeers of age 
but has adversely affected the recruitment of regular younger men, 
to a less extent women and girls, and more seriously casual labor 
generally. 


Elsewhere mention is made of the fact that ‘‘small holdings of the 
more substantial type (i.e., 15 to 75 acres) have increased while all 
other classes of holdings have decreased.”’ 

While the value of the average output per worker declined con- 
siderably between 1925 and 1931, that decrease is attributed in large 
part to the fall in commodity prices, and “is not a reflection on the 
output of work per person.”’ 


. Motive Power on Farms 


Tue use of motor tractors increased 45 percent between 1925 and 
1931. 


Steam, gas, and water as sources of power for the farm continue 
their fall from favor and wind-driven machines show a bare increase, 
but engines using oil, petrol, and electricity have much increased. 
Petrol and oil engines form 81 percent of the total. Electric machines 
are still comparatively few, about 2 percent of the total, but have 
relatively more than doubled in number. Motor tractors, a new 
feature of farm equipment in 1925, have established themselves and 
each class has increased, especially the stationary type, which shows 
an increase of 130 percent. * * * Of the 1,782 tractors used for 
field operations, 89 percent are on holdings exceeding 100 acres and 
of those used for stationary work 70 percent. The distribution of 
machines per holding in the “‘over 300 acres’’ group gives an average 
of 1 machine to about 4 holdings as against 1 to 10 in the “150 to 
300 acres” group. 


The total number of threshing machines in use increased from 
12,885 in 1925 to 14,062 in 1931. 
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Occupational-Disease Legislation in the United States 


HILE workmen’s compensation laws are in operation in 44 
of the 48 States,' only 12 States compensate for occupational 
disease. In addition, however, such coverage is extended to em- 
ployees under the workmen’s compensation law of the District of 
Columbia, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Philippine Islands, and to 
employees covered by the Federal Employees’ Compensation Ac} 
and the Longshoremen and Harbor Workers’ Act. Thus, although 
no provision was made in the workmen’s compensation laws as first 
adopted in the United States, by gradual liberalization of the laws. 
18 jurisdictions now compensate for occupational diseases by one 
method oranother. In the remainder of the jurisdictions occupational 
diseases are excluded from compensation by express language in the 
act or by interpretation of the courts. In 5 jurisdictions (Minnesota, 
New Jersey, New York, Ohio, and Puerto Rico) specific occupational 
diseases which are compensable are listed, following the method used 
ur the, workmen’s compensation laws of several European countries. 
In Illinois certain lead processes are covered. Kentucky, while it 
excludes diseases except where the disease is the natural and direct 
result of a traumatic injury by accident, covers “injuries or death 
due to inhalation in mines of noxious gases or smoke.” By an act 
of the 1934 Legislature of Kentucky, employers and émployees en- 
gaged in certain industries may voluntarily subject themselves with: 
respect to the disease of silicosis caused by the inhalation of silica dust. 
Another method of compensating occupational diseases is to include 
such diseases generally, while a third way is using the word ‘in jury” 
instead of ‘‘accident”’ in the law. The Massachusetts Legislature 
adopted the word “injury” for ‘‘accident”, and the courts have 
held that an injury may be anything that disables a man for work. 
Several other jurisdictions have followed the Massachusetts adoption 
of the word “injury” rather than “accident” in their compensation 
laws. 

The Philippines act allows compensation when an employee con- 
tracts any illness directly caused by the employment or which is tlic 
result of the nature of the employment. 

The following sections are the provisions of the workmen’s coui- 
pensation or other laws which are the legal basis of awards of coni- 
pensation for occupational disease. 





‘No workmen’s compensation law in Arkansas, Florida, Mississippi, and South Carolina. 
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California 

DEERING’S GENERAL LAWS, 1931 
Acr 4749 


Sec. 8. Definitions —* * * (4) The term “injury’’, as used in this aet, 


shall include any injury or disease arising out of the employment including 
injuries to artificial members. In case of aggravation of any disease existing 


prior to such injury, compensation shall be allowed only for such proportion of 


the disability due to the aggravation of such prior disease as may reasonably be 
attributed to the injury. 


Connecticut 
GENERAL STATUTES, 1930 


Sec. 5223. Definitions—* * * The words ‘‘personal injury” or “‘injury”’, 
as the same are used in this chapter, shall be construed to include only acciden- 
tal injury which may be definitely located as to the time when and the place where 
the accident occurred, and occupational disease as herein defined. The words occu- 
pational disease’’ shall mean a disease peculiar to the occupation in which the 
employee was engaged and due to causes in excess of the ordinary hazards of 


‘ 


employment as such. The words “arising out of and in the course of his employ- 
ment’’, as used in this chapter, shall mean an accidental injury happening to 
an employee or an occupational disease of such employee originating while he 
shall have been engaged in the line of his duty in the business or affairs of the 
employer upon the employer’s premises, or while so engaged elsewhere upon the 
employer's business or affairs by the direction, express or implied, of the employer. 
A personal injury shall not be deemed to arise out of the employment unless 
causally traceable to the employment other than through weakened resistance or 
lowered vitality. * * * 


District of Columbia 
44 STAT.L. 1424, 45 STAT.L. 600 


Sec. 2. Definitions —When used in this act * * * (2) The term “injury” 
means accidental injury or death arising out of and in the course of employment, 
and such occupational disease or infection as arises naturally out of such eniploy- 
ment or as naturally or unavoidably results from such accidental injury, and 
includes an injury caused by the willful act of a third person directed against an 
employee because of his employment. 


Hawaii 


REVISED LAWS, 1925 


Sec. 3604. Employments covered—* * * If a workman receive personal 
injury by accident arising out of and in the course of the employment or by dis- 
ease proximately caused by the employment, or resulting from the nature of 
the employment, his employer or the insurance carrier shall pay compensation 
in the amounts and to the person or persons hereinafter specified. 
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Illinois 


SMITH-HURD’S REVISED STATUTES, 1931 
CHAPTER 48 


Sec. 74. Dangerous processes and employments.—Every employer in thi State 
engaged in the carrying on of any process of manufacture or labor in which suga; 
of lead, white lead, lead chromate, litharge, red lead, arsenate of lead, or Parig 
green are employed, used or handled, or the manufacture of brass or the sn, iting 
of lead or zinc which processes and employments are hereby declared to he es. 
pecially dangerous to the health of the employees engaged in any process of many. 
facture or labor in which poisonous chemicals, minerals, or other substances are 
used or handled by the employees therein in harmful quantities or under harinfy 
conditions, shall provide for and place at the disposal of the employees engaged 
in any such process or manufacture and shall maintain in good condition and with. 
out cost to the employees, proper working clothing to be kept and used exclusively 
for such employees while at work, and all employees therein shall be required at 
all times while they are at work to use and wear such clothing; and in all processes 
of manufacture or labor referred to in this section which are unnecessarily pro- 
ductive of noxious or poisonous dusts, adequate and approved respirators shall 
be furnished and maintained by the employer in good condition and without cost 
to the employees, and such employees shall use such respirators at all times while 
engaged in any work necessarily productive of noxious or poisonous dusts. 

Sec. 87. Occupational diseases; recovery—* * * (b) 1. If an employee is 
disabled or dies, and his disability or death is caused by an occupational disease 
arising out of and in the course of his employment in one or more of the occupa- 
tions referred to in section 74, he or his dependents, as the case may be, shall be 
entitled to compensation, in the same manner and subject to the same terms, 
conditions, and limitations as are now or may hereafter be provided by the work- 
men’s compensation act for accidental injuries sustained by employees arising 
out of and in the course of their employment; and for this purpose the disablement 
of an employee by reason of an occupational disease, arising out of and in the 
course of his employment in one or more of the occupations referred to in section 
74, shall be treated as the happening of an accidental injury. 

2. As used in this subdivision (6) of this section, the word “disability”? means 
the state of being disabled from earning full wages at the work at which the 
employee was last employed by the employer from whom he claims compensa- 
tion; the word ‘‘disablement”’ means the act of becoming disabled from earning 
full wages at the work at which the employee was last employed by the employer 
from whom he claims compensation; the words ‘‘occupational disease’? mean a 
disease peculiar to and due to the nature of an employment in one or more of the 
occupations referred to in section 2 of this act; and the word ‘‘occupations” 
means and includes each and every process, manufacture, employment, and 
process of manufacture or labor referred to in section 74. 


Kentucky 


CARROLL’S STATUTES, 1930 


Sec. 4880 (as amended 1934). Accidents; diseases— * * * It shall affect 
the liability of the employers subject thereto to their employees for personal 
injuries sustained by the employee by accident arising out of and in the course of 
his employment, or for death resulting from such accidental injury: Provided, 
however, That personal injury by accident as herein defined shall not include 
diseases except where the disease is the natural and direct result of a trauma'ic 
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- accident, nor shall they include the results of a preexisting disease but 

ude injuries or death due to inhalation in mines of noxious gases or smoke, 

nly known as ‘‘bad air’’, and also shall include the injuries or death due to 

the inhalation of any kind of gas. * * * and any employers and their 

employees engaged in the operation of g!ass manufacturing plants, quarries, sand 

nines or in the manufacture, treating, or handling of sand may, with respect 

to the disease of silicosis caused by the inhalation of silica dust, in like manner 
voluntarily subject themselves thereto as to such disease. 


Massachusetts 
GENERAL LAWS, 1932 
CHAPTER 152 


Sec. 26. Coverage—If an employee * * * receives a personal injury 
arising out of and in the course of hisemployment, * * * he shall be paid 
compensation by the insurer, * * *. 


Minnesota 


STATUTES, 1927 


Sec. 4327. Occupational diseases—How regarded—Compensation for— Definitions 
v—(1) The disablement of an employee resulting from an occupational disease 
described in subsection (9) of this section, except where specifically otherwise 
provided, shall be treated as the happening of an accident within the meaning 
of part 2 of this act and the procedure and practice provided in such part 2 shall 
apply to all proceedings under this section, except where specifically otherwise 


provided herein. Whenever used in this section, “‘disability’’ means the state 
of being disabled from earning full wages at the work at which the employee was 
last employed, and ‘‘disablement”’ means the act of becoming so disabled. 

(2) If an employee is disabled or dies and his disability or death is caused by 
one of the diseases mentioned in subsection (9) of this section, and the disease 
is due to the nature of the corresponding employment as described in such sub- 
section in which such employee was engaged and was contracted therein, he or 
his dependents shall be entitled to compensation for his death, or for the duration 
of his disability according to the provisions of part 2 of this act, except as other- 
wise provided in this section: Provided, however, That if it shall be determined 
that such employee is able to earn wages at another occupation which shall be 
neither unhealthful nor injurious, and such wages do not equal his full wages 
prior to the date of his disablement, the compensation payable shall be a per- 
centage of full compensation proportionate to the reduction in his earning capacity. 

(3) Neither the employee nor his dependents shall be entitled to compensation 
for disability or death resulting from disease unless the disease is due to the 
nature of his employment and contracted therein within the 12 months previous 
to the date of disablement, whether under one or more employers. 

(4) If an employee, at the time of his employment, willfully and falsely repre- 
sents in writing that he has not previously suffered from the disease which is the 
cause of disability or death, no compensation shall be payable. 

(5) The total compensation due shall be recoverable from the employer who 
last employed the employee in the employment to the nature of which the 
disease was due and in which it was contracted. If, however, such disease was 
contracted while such employee was in the employment of a prior employer, 
the employer who is made liable for the total compensation as provided by this 
subsection, may appeal to the commission for an apportionment of such com- 
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pensation among the several employers who since the contraction of si) 


shall have employed such employee in the employment to the natur 


diseg dl 


Whie 

the disease was due. Such apportionment shall be proportioned to -)\o a 
such employee was employed in the service of such’ employers, and all he 
determined only after a hearing, notice of the time and place of w)..}, shalf 
have been given to every employer alleged to be liable for any portico: of such 
compensation. If the commission find that any portion of such com Usatiog 
is payable by an employer prior to the employer who is made liable to +\\. total 
compensation as provided by this subsection, it shall make an award aci rding), 
in favor of the last employer, and such award may be enforced in the sam. tianne 
as an award for compensation. 
(6) The employer to whom notice of death or disability is to be given, or againg 
whom claim is to be made by the employer shall be the employer- who |,s} em 
ployed the employee during the said 12 months in the employment to the natyy 
of which the disease was due and in which it was contracted, and such potig 


and claim shall be deemed seasonable as against prior employers. 

(7) The employee or his dependents, if so requested, shall furnish the |gq 
employer or the commission with such information as to the names and address 
of all his other employers during the said 12 months, as he or they may posse 
and if such information is not furnished, or is not sufficient to enable si 
employer to take proceedings against a prior employer under subsection 
this section, unless it be established that the disease actually was contracted 
while the employee was in his employment, such last employer shall not be liah} 
to pay compensation, or, if such information is not furnished or is not sufficiey 
to enable such last employer to take proceedings against other employers under 
subsection (5) such last employer shall be liable only for such part of the tots! 
compensation as under the particular circumstances the commission may dee, 
just; but a false statement in the information furnished as aforesaid shal! not 
impair the employee’s rights unless the last employer is prejudiced thereby. 

(8) If the employee, at or immediately before the date of disablement, was 
employed in any process mentioned im the second column of the schedule of 
diseases in subsection (9) of this section, and his disease is the disease in the 
first column of such schedule set opposite the description of the process, the 
disease presumptively shall be deemed to have been due to the nature of ths 
employment. 

(9) For the purposes of this act only the diseases enumerated in column |, 
following, shall be deemed to be occupational diseases. 


if 


CoLuMN 1 CoLuMN 2 


DESCRIPTION OF DISEASE 
i ee ot 


DESCRIPTION OF PROCESS 


Handling of wool, hair, bristles, hides, 
or skins. 

Any process involving the use of lead or 

its preparations or compounds. 

3: Mercury poisoning or its sequela_. Any process involving the use of mer 

cury or its preparations or compounds 

4. Phosphorous poisoning or its se- Any process involving the use of phos 

quele. phorous or its preparations or con- 
pounds. 

Any process involving the use of arsenit 
or its preparations or compound: 
Any process involving the use of woot 
alcohol or any preparation cont: ning 
wood alcohol. 


2. Lead poisoning or its sequelze 


5. Arsenic poisoning or its sequele.__- 


6. Poisoning by vood alcohol 
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7, Poi ing by nitro and amido Any process involving the use of a nitro 
derivatives of benzine~ (dinitro- or amido derivative of benzine or its 
henzol, anilin and others), or preparations or compounds. 
its sequel. 

8, Poi ning by carbon bisulphide or Any process involving the use of carbon 





its sequelz. bisulphide or its preparations or 





compounds. 





9 Poisoning by nitrous fumes or its Any process in which nitrous fumes are 





< quele. evolved. 





10, Poisoning by nickel carbonyl or its Any process in which nickel carbonyl gas 





sequel. is evolved. 





11, Dope poisoning (poisoning by tetra- Any process involving the use of any 





chlormethane or any substance substance used as or in conjunction 





used as or in conjuction with a with a solvent for acetate of cellulose. 





solvent for acetate of cellulose) 





or its sequela. 





12. Poisoning by gonioma kamassi Any process in the manufacture of 





(African boxwood) or its sequel. articles from gonioma kamassi (Afri- 





can boxwood). 





13. Chrome ulceration or its sequel Any process involving the use of 








chromic acid or bichromate of am- 





monium potassium, or sodium, or 





their preparations. 





14. Epitheliomatous cancer or ulcera- Handling or use of tar, pitch, bitumen, 






tion of the skin or of the corneal mineral oil, or paraffin, or any com- 
surface of the eye, due to tar, pound, product, or residue of any of 
pitch, bitumen, mineral oil, or these substances. 





paraffin, or any compound, prod- 





uct, or residue of any of these 





substances. 
15. Glanders _ — - Care or handling of any equine animal, 
or the carcass of any such animal. 







16. Compressed-air illness or its se- Any process carried on in compressed 














quel. air. 

17. Ankylostomiasis Mining. 

18. Miners’ nystagmus Do. 

19. Subcutaneous cellulitis of the hand Do. 
(beat hand). 

20. Subeutaneous cellulitis over the Do. 
patella (miner’s beat knee). 

21. Acute bursitis over the elbow (min- Do. 
er’s beat elbow). 

22. Inflammation of the synovial lining Do. 
of the wrist joint and tendon 
sheaths. 

23. Cataract in glass workers Processes in the manufacture of glass 





involving exposure to the glare of 





molten glass. 





(10) Nothing in this section shall affect the rights of an employee to recover 
compensation in respect to a disease to which this section does not apply if the 
disease is an accidental personal injury within the meaning of the other provisions 
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(11) The provisions of this section shall not apply to disability or deat. », 


‘sult. 
ng from a disease contracted prior to the date on which this act takes ; 


ct, 


Missouri 


REVISED STATUTES, 1929 


Sec. 3305 (as amended 1931, p. 382). Definitions —* * * The sai terms 
[‘‘injury” and ‘‘personal injuries”’] shall in no case except as hereinafter }); ovided 
be construed to include occupational disease in any form * * * ; Pp ovided, 
That nothing in this chapter contained shall be construed to deprive employer 
of their rights under the laws of this State pertaining to occupational diseases, 


unless the employer shall file with the commission a written notice that he elects 
to bring himself with respect to occupational disease within the provisions of this 
act and by keeping posted in a conspicuous place on his premises a notice thereof 


to be furnished by the commission, and any employee entering the seryjoc 
of such employer and any employee remaining in such service 30 days after th 
posting of such notice shall be conclusively presumed to have elected to accept 
this section unless he shall have filed with the commission and his employer, 
written notice that he elects to reject this act. 


New Jersey 
CUMULATIVE SUPPLEMENT, 1911-24 


Sec. **236-26. 22 (a). Compensation for death or injury.—When employer and 
employee have accepted the provisions of section II as aforesaid, compensation 
for injuries to or for death of such employee by any of the compensable occupa- 
tional diseases hereinafter defined arising out of and in the course of his employ- 
ment shall be made by the employer to the extent hereinafter set forth and without 
regard to the negligence of the employer. 

Sec. **236-28. 22 (c). Amount of compensation.—The compensation payable 
for death or disability total in character and permanent in quality resulting from 
an occupational disease shall be the same in amount and duration and shall be 
payable in the same manner and to the same persons as would have been entitled 
thereto had the death or disability been caused by an accident arising out of and 
in the course of the employment. 

(A) In determining the duration of temporary and/or permanent partial dis- 
ability, and the duration of payment for the disability due to occupational 
diseases, the same rules and regulations as are now applicable to accident or 
injury occurring under section II of the act to which this act is an amendment 
or supplement shall apply. 

Sec. **236-29. 22 (d). Employer shall have knowledge of contracted discase.— 
Unless the employer during the continuance of the employment shall have actual 
knowledge that the employee has contracted a compensable occupational disease, 
or unless the employee or some one on his behalf, or some of his dependents, or 
some one on their behalf, shall give the employer written notice or claim that the 
employee has contracted one of said compensable occupational diseases, which 
notice to be effective must be given within a period of 5 months after the date 
when said employee shall have ceased to be subject to exposure to such occupa 
tional disease, no compensation shall be payable on account of the death ot 
disability by occupational disease of such employee. 

Sec. **236-30. 22 (e). Barring claims.—All claims for compensation for com- 
pensable occupational disease shall be forever barred unless a petition is filed in 
duplicate with the secretary of the workmen’s compensation bureau, at the state- 
house in Trenton, within 1 year after date on which the employee ceased ‘0 be 
exposed in the course of employment with the employer to such occupational 
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jiseas’ a8 hereinabove defined, or in case an agreement of compensation for com- 
pensal ie occupational disease has been made between such employer and such 
claimant, then within 1 year after the failure of the employer to make payment 
pursuant to the terms of such agreement; or in case a part of the compensation 
has been paid by such employer, then within 1 year after the last payment of 
compensation. 

Sec. **236-31. 22 (f). Provisions applicable to occupational disease—All pro- 
visions of section II and section III applicable to claims for injury or death by 
accident shall apply to injury or death by compensable occupational disease, 
except to the extent that they are inconsistent with the provisions contained in 
paragraphs 22 (a) to 22 (f), both inclusive. The provisions in paragraphs 22 (a) 
to 22 (f), both inclusive, shall not apply to any claim for compensation for injury 
resulting from accident. 


SUPPLEMENT TO COMPILED STATUTES, 1925-30 


Sec. **236-27 (as amended 1931, ch. 33). 22 (b). Definitions.—When applicable 
in this act to occupational diseases the following words and phrases shall be 
construed to have the following meanings: 

A. Compensable occupational diseases shall not include any other than those 
scheduled below and shall include those so scheduled only when the exposure 
stated in connection therewith has occurred during the employment and the 
disability has commenced within 5 months after the termination of such 
exposure. 

Occupational diseases: Anthrax; lead poisoning; mercury poisoning; arsenic 
poisoning; phosphorus poisoning; benzene, and its homologues, and all derivatives 
thereof; wood-alcohol poisoning; chrome poisoning; caisson disease; mesothorium 
or radium poisoning. 

B. Willful self-exposure to occupational diseases shall include (1) failure or 
omission to observe such rules and regulations as may be promulgated by said 
department of labor and posted in the plant by the employer, tending to the preven- 
tion of occupational diseases, and (2) failure or omission to truthfully state to the 
best of the employee’s knowledge, in answer to inquiry made by the employer, 
the location, duration, and nature of previous employment of the employee in 
which he was exposed to any occupational disease as herein listed. 


New York 
CAHILL’S CONSOLIDATED LAWS, 1930 
CuapTer 66 


Sec. 3. 1. Hazardous employments—* * * 

2. Occupational diseases.—Compensation shall be payable for disabilities 
sustained or death incurred by an employee resulting from the following occupa- 
tional diseases: 


CoLuMN 1 CoLuMN 2 


DESCRIPTION OF DISEASE DESCRIPTION OF PROCESS 


1. Anthrax Handling of wool, hair, bristles, hides or 
skins. 

2. Lead poisoning or its sequele Any process involving the use of or di- 
rect contact with lead or its prepara- 
tions or compounds. 
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3. Zine poisoning or its sequel ____-- Any process involving the use o| 
4 rect contact with zine or its p: 
tions or compounds or alloys. 

4. Mercury poisoning or its sequele__ Any process involving the use of 
v rect contact with mercury or its 

rations or compounds. 

5. ‘Phosphorus poisoning or its sequelae. Any process involving the use of or qj. 

. rect contact with phosphorus or jt. 
preparations or compounds. 

6. Arsenic poisoning or its sequele___ Any process involving the use of or qj. 
, rect contact with arsenic or its 

rations or compounds. 

7. Poisoning by wood aleohol_....... Any process involving the use of wood 

alcohol or any preparation containing 
wood alcohol. ; 

8. Poisoning by benzol or nitro, hydro, Any process involving the use of or di- 
‘ hydroxy, and amido derivatives rect contact with benzol or nitro. 
‘of benzene (dinitro benzol, ani- hydro, hydroxy, or amido derivatives 

lin, and others), or its sequele. of benzene or its preparations or com- 


r di- 


para- 


r di- 
repa- 


prepa- 


pounds. 
9. Poisoning by carbon bisulphide or Any process imvolving the use of or di- 
its sequel, or any sulphide. rect contact with carbon bisulphide or 
its preparations or compounds, or an) 
sulphide. 
10. Poisoning by nitrous fumes or its Any process in which nitrous fumes are 
sequelz. evolved. 
11. Poisoning by nickel carbonyl or its Any process in which nickel carbony! is 
sequele. evolved. 


12. Dope poisoning (poisoning by tetra- Any process involving the use of or di- 
'  ehlormethane or any substance rect contact with any substance used 
used as or in conjunction with a as or in conjunction with a solvent for 
solvent for acetate of cellulose or acetate of cellulose or nitro cellulose. 
nitro cellulose), or its sequel. 
13. Poisoning by formaldehyde and Any process involving the use of or di- 
its preparations. rect contact with formaldehyde and 
its preparations. 
14. Chrome ulceration or its sequele Any process involving the use of or di- 
or chrome poisoning. rect contact with chromic acid or bi- 
chromate of ammonium, potassium, 
or sodium or their preparations. 
15. Epitheliomatous cancer or ulcera- Handling or use of tar, pitch, bitumen, 
. tion of the skin or of the corneal mineral oil, or paraffin or any con- 
_ surface. of: the eye, due te tar, pound, product, or residue of any of 
pitch, bitumen, mineral oil or these substances. 
paraffin, or any compound, pro- 
duct, or residue of any of these 
substances. 
Ce eye ey | Care or handling of any equine anima! 
or the carcass of any such animal. 
17. Compressed-air illness or its se- Any process carried on in compressed 
quele. air. 


i 
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iners’ diseases, including only Any process involving mining. 
cellulitis, bursitis, ankylosto- 

miasis, tenosynovitis and nystag- 

mus. 

Cataract in glassworkers - - - - - Processes in the manufacture of glass 
involving exposure to the glare of 
molten glass. 

Radium poisoning or disability due Any process involving the use of or 
to radioactive properties of sub- direct contact with radium or radio- 
stances or to roentgen rays (X- active substance or the use of or 
rays). direct exposure to roentgen rays 

(X-rays). 

Methyl chloride poisoning..__._._._. Any process involving the use of: or 
direct contact with methyl chloride 
or its preparations or compounds. 

29. Carbon-monoxide poisoning Any process involving direct exposure 
to carbon monoxide in _ buildings, 
sheds or enclosed, places. 

Poisoning by sulphuric, hydro- Any process involving the use of or 
chlorie or hydrofiuorie acid. direct contact with sulphuric, hydro- 

chlorie or hydrofluorie acids or their 
fumes. 

Respiratory, gastrointestinal or phys- Any process involving the use of or 
iological nerve and eye disorders . direct. contact with petroleum or 
due to contact with petroleum petroleum products and their fumes. 
products and their fumes. 

Disability arising from blisters or Any process involving continuous fric- 


abrasions. tion, rubbing or vibration causing 


blisters or abrasions. 

Disability arising from bursitis or Any process involving continuous rub- 
synovitis. bing, pressure or vibration of the 

parts affected. 

Dermatitis (venenata) Any process involying the use of or 
direct contact with. acids, alkalies, 
acids or oils capable of causing derma- 
titis (venenata). 

Sec. 38. Disablement treated as accident.—The disablement of an employee 
resulting from an occupational disease described in subdivision 2 of seetion 3 
shall be treated as the happening of an accident within the meaning of this 
chapter and the procedure and practice provided in this chapter shall apply to 
all proceedings under this article, except where specifically otherwise provided 
herein, 

Sec. 39. Right to compensation.—If an employee is disabled or dies and his dis- 
ability or death is caused by one of the diseases mentioned in subdivision 2 of 
section 3, and the disease is due to the nature of the corresponding employment 
as described in such subdivision in which such employee was engaged and was 
contracted therein, he or his dependents shall be entitled to compensation for his 
death or for the duration of his disablement in accordance with the provisions of 
article two, except as hereinafter stated: Provided, however, That if it shalk be 
determined that such employee is able to-earn wages at another occupation which 
shall be neither unhealthful nor injurious,.and such wages do not equal his full 


# 
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wages prior to the date of his disablement, the compensation payable 
a percentage of the full compensation proportionate to the reduction in }; 
ing capacity. 

Src. 40 (as amended 1931, ch. 344). Time limit.—Neither the emplo) 
his dependents shall be entitled to compensation for disability or death re 
from disease unless the disease is due to the nature of his employment a: 
tracted therein, or in a continuous employment similar to the one in which |... ya. 
engaged at the time of his disablement, within the 12 months previous to t!\ dat, 
of disablement, whether under one or more employers. The time limit {. 
traction of the disease prescribed by this section shall not bar compensa‘). jy 
the case of an employee who contracted the disease in the same employme:\t \ jt) 
the same employer by whom he was employed at the time of his disablemest anq 
who had continued in the same employment with the same employer fro.) te 
time of contracting the disease up to the time of his disablement thereby. 

Sec. 41. Examining physician—The industrial commissioner shall aj)j)oin} 
one or more physicians whose duty it shall be to examine any claimant under {hj 
article and to make a report in such form as the commissioner may require. 
Sec. 42. Date of disablement.—For the purposes of this article the date of cis. 
ablement shall be such as the board may determine on the hearing on the e¢\x,in, 
Sec. 43. Workmen, when not entitled —If an employee, at the time of his 
employment, willfully and falsely represents in writing that he has not previvus\) 
suffered from the disease which is the cause of disability or death, no compensation 
shall be payable. 

Sec. 44. Liability of employer —The total compensation due shall be recoy- 
erable from the employer who last employed the employee in the employment to 
the nature of which the disease was due and in which it was contracted. If, 
however, such disease was contracted while such employee was in the employ- 
ment of a prior employer, the employer who is made liable for the total compensa- 
tion as provided by this section, may appeal to the board for an apportionment 
of such compensation among the several employers who since the contraction of 
such disease shall have employed such employee in the employment to the nature 
of which the disease was due. Such apportionment shall be proportioned to the 
time such employee was employed in the service of such employers, and shal! be 
determined only after a hearing, notice of the time and place of which shal! have 
been given to every employer alleged to be liable for any portion of such compen- 
sation. If the board find that any portion of such compensation is payable b) 
an employer prior to the employer who is made liable to the total compensation 
as provided by this section, it shall make an award accordingly in favor of the last 
employer, and such award may be enforced in the same manner as an award 
for compensation. 

Sec. 45. Notice to employers—The employer to whom notice of death or dis- 
ability is to be given, or against whom claim is to be made by the employee, shia! 
be the employer who last employed the employee during the said 12 months 
in the employment to the nature of which the disease was due and such notice 
and claim shall be deemed seasonable as against prior employers. The require- 
ments as to notice as to occupational disease and death resulting therefrom s!ia!! 
be the same as required in section 18 of this chapter, except that the notice s!ia!! 
be given to the commissioner and the employer within 90 days after the disa)le- 
ment. 

Src. 46. Information; penalty.—The employee or his dependents, if so requested, 
shall furnish the last employer or the board with such information as to the 
names and addresses of all his other employers during the said 12 months, «s lie 
or they may possess; and if such information is not furnished, or is not suffice! 
to enable such last employer to take proceedings against a prior employer (le! 
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44, unless it be established that the disease actually was contracted while 
the ev ployee was in his employment, such last employer shall not be liable to 
pay ¢ npensation, or, if such information is not furnished or is not sufficient to 
enable such last employer to take proceedings against other employers under 
ction 44, such last employer shall be liable only for such part of the total 
compensation as under the particular circumstances the board may deem just; 
put a false statement in the information furnished as aforesaid shall not impair 
the workman’s rights unless the last employer is prejudiced thereby. 

Sec. 47. Presumption as to the cause of disease.—If the employee, at or imme- 
diately before the date of disablement, was employed in any process mentioned 
in the second column of the schedule of diseases in subdivision 2 of section 3, 
and his disease is the disease in the first column of such schedule set opposite 
the description of the process, the disease presumptively shall be deemed to have 
heen due to the nature of that employment. 

Sec. 48. Diseases which are accidents.—Nothing in this article shall affect the 
rights of an employee to recover compensation in respect to a disease to which 
this article does not apply if the disease is an accidental personal injury within 
the meaning of subdivision 7 of section 2 of this chapter. 


sect i¢ 


North Dakota 


SUPPLEMENT TO COMPILED LAWS 1913-25 


Sec. 396a2. Definitions—* * * “Injury”? means only an injury arising 
in the course of employment, including an injury caused by the willful act of a 
third person directed against an employee because of his employment, but shall] 
not include injuries caused by the employee’s willful intention to injure himself 
or to injure another. The term ‘“‘injury”’ includes in addition to an injury by 
accident, any disease proximately caused by the employment. If the employer 
claims an exemption or forfeiture under this section, the burden of proof shall be 
upon him. 


Ohio 
PAGE’S GENERAL CODE, 1932 


Sec. 1465-68a (as amended 1931, p. 26). Occupational disease—Every em- 
ployee who is disabled because of the contraction of an occupational disease as 
herein defined, or the dependent of an employee whose death is caused by an 
occupational disease as herein defined, shall, on and after July 1, 1921, be entitled 
to the compensation provided by sections 1465-78 to 1465-82, inclusive, and 
section 1465-89 of the General Code, subject to the modifications hereinafter 
mentioned: Provided, That no person shall be entitled to such compensation 
unless for 90 days next preceding the contraction of the disease the employee has 
been a resident of the State of Ohio, or for 90 days next preceding the contraction 
of the disease has been employed by an employer required by the workmen’s 
compensation law of Ohio to contribute to the occupational disease fund of Ohio 
for the benefit of such employee, or to compensate such employee directly under 
the provisions of section 1465-69 of the General Code. 

The following diseases shall be considered occupational diseases and com- 
pensable as such; when contracted by an employee in the course of his employ- 
ment in which such employee was engaged at any time within 12 months previous 
to the date of his disablement and due to the nature of any process described 
herein: 
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SCHEDULE 


4t°.2 


DESCRIPTION QF.DISEASE OR INJURY 


DESCRIPTION OF PROCESS 


WO vst oe . Se. Nese Handling of wool, hair, bristles, )jqo, 

las and skins. 

SecGRnitet. 156 fo oe i ee bee's Care of any equine animal su!{erjn, 
from glanders; handling carcass os 
such animal. 

9: ind piolneming suis 2. Us eee s Any industrial process involving {hp 
use of lead or its preparation or coy. 
pounds. 

4. Mercury poisoning__________-_--- Any industrial process involving thie \se 

of mercury or its preparations o- 
compounds. 

5. Phosphorus poisoning - ----------- Any industrial process involving the ys¢ 
of phosphorus or its preparations o; 

compounds. 

6. Arsenic poisoning-__----.--------- Any industrial process involving the \s¢ 
of arsenic or its preparations or com. 
pounds. 

7. Poisoning by benzol or by nitroand Any industrial process involving the 

amido derivatives of benzol (di- use of benzol or nitro or amido de- 
_, nitrobenzol, anilin, and others). _rivative of benzol or its preparations 

“— or compounds. 

8. Poisoning by gasoline, benzine, Any industrial process involving the tse 
naphtha, or other volatile petro- of gasoline, benzine, naphtha, or other 
leum products. volatile petroleum products. 

9. Poisoning by carbon bisulphide____ Any industrial process involving the use 
of earbon bisulphide or its prepara- 
tions or compounds. 

10. Poisoning by wood alcohol__._..... Any industrial process involving the use 
of wood alcohol or its preparations. 

11. Infection or inflammation of the Any industrial process involving the 

skin on contact surfaces due to handling or use of oils, cutting com- 
oils, cutting compounds or lu- pounds or lubricants, or involving 
bricants, dust, liquids, fumes, contact with dust, liquids, fumes, 
gases, or vapors. gases, or vapors. 

12. Epithelioma cancer or ulceration of Handling or industrial use of carbon, 

the skin or of the corneal surface _ pitch, or tarry compounds. 
of the eye due to carbon, pitch, 
tar, or tarry compounds. 

13. Compressed-air illness __-_----_ ~~~ - Any industrial process carried on in 

=e compressed air. 

14. Carbon dioxide poisoning_-_--__-_-_- Any process involving the evolution or 
resulting in the escape of carbon di- 
oxide. 

15. Brass or zine poisoning__________- Any process involving the manufacture, 
founding, or refining of brass or the 
melting or smelting of zinc. 

16. Manganese dioxide poisoning-__-_-- Any process involving the grinding or 

; milling of manganese dioxide or the 
escape of manganese dioxide dust. 

17. Radium poisoning. --~-.-_..._-._-- Any industrial process involving the use 


of radium and other radioactive »\1)- 
stances, in luminous paint, 
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19. C 
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18, T-nosynovitis and pre-patellar bur- Primary tenosynovitis characterized by 
itis. a passive effusion or crepitus into the 
tendon sheath of the flexor or extensor 

muscles of the hand, due to frequently 

repetitive motions or vibration, or 

pre-patellar bursitis due to continued 


pressure. 
19. Chrome ulceration of the skin or Any industrial process involving the use 
nasal passages. of or direct contact with chromic acid 


or bichromates of ammonium, potas- 
sium, or sodium or their preparations. 

90. Potassium cyanide poisoning...... Any industrial process involving the use 
of or direct contact with potassium 
cyanide. 

91. Sulphur dioxide poisoning - - - - - - . Any industrial process in which sulphur 
dioxide gas is evolved by the expan- 
sion of liquid sulphur dioxide. 


Philippine Islands 
PUBLIC LAWS, VOLUME 23 
Act No. 3428, p. 415 


Sec. 2. Grounds for compensation.—When any employee receives a personal 
injury from any accident due to and in the pursuance of the employment, or 
contracts any illness directly caused by such employment or the result of the 
nature of such employment, his employer shall pay compensation in .the sums 
and to the persons hereinafter specified. 


Puerto Rico 
ACTS OF 1928 
No. 85 


Sec. 3. Rights of laborers —* * * (b) In case of occupational disease, the 
laborer shall be entitled to— 

1. Medical attendance.— Medical attendance and such medicines and sustenante 
as may be prescribed, including hospital service when necessary. 

2. Temporary illness.—If the disease is of temporary character, to°tompensa- 
tion equal to one half the wages received by him when taken sick, for ‘such time 
as he may be under medical treatment, but such payments shall not extend over 
a period greater than 102 weeks. In no case shall there be paid more than $15 
or less than $3 a week: Provided, That no compensation shall be allowed for the 
first seven days following the date of the accident. 

3. Permanent partial disability.—If, by reason of the disease contracted, the 
laborer should be partially and permanently disabled for work, he shall receive 
such additional compensation as the commission may determine according to the 
seriousness of the disability of the person injured, and as far as possible, according 
to the accident schedule provided in this act. 

4. Total disability.—If, by reason of the disease contracted, the laborer should 
be totally disabled for work, he shall be entitled to a compensation of not less 
than $1,000 nor more than $3, 000. 

All the provisions of paragraphs 3, 4, and 5, of subhead A of this section shall 
be applicable to subhead B. 
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Table of occupational diseases and their causes.—The diseases enumerat: 








following table shall be considered as occupational diseases when contra rye 
laborers or employees in the course of the occupations therein stated, wii), the 
12 months prior to the date of the disability caused by such diseases dui |, th, Sec. 
nature of any of the processes described in said table. commis 
pensati 
NAME OF DISEASE DESCRIPTION OF PROCESS pational 
et Biel rpg ieng ea aT Handling of wool, hair bristles, |, ides, make & 
and skins. 
2. Glanders- -------- eee dle ati Sibi on i Care of any equine animal su (fering 
from glanders; handling carcass oj ACT 
such animal. 
( oe a non eck arn a = Any industrial process involving the se 
4 of lead or its preparations or coy. 
| pounds. SEC. 
4. Mercury poisoning.__.__.....--_- Any industrial process involving the use (ye 2° * 
of mercury or its preparations or mately 
compounds. F 
i} 5. Phosphorus poisoning - - - - - ~~~ ~~ -- Any industrial process involving the 
| . use of phosphorus or its preparation ACT 
i or compounds. 
a 6. Arsenic poisoning...........__-_- Any industrial process involving the \se 
i of arsenic or its preparations or com- 
pounds. SEc. 
7. Poisoning by benzol or by nitro and Any industrial process involving the \se means 
af | amido derivatives of benzol of benzol or a nitro or amido deriva- and su 
bi (dinitro benzol, anilin, and others). tive of benzol or its preparations or ee’. 
At compounds. includ 
{ 8. Poisoning by gasoline, benzine, Any industrial process involving the \se emplo, 
ee naphtha, or other volatile petro- of gasoline, benzine, naphtha or other 
ii leum products. volatile petroleum products. 
Bs 9. Poisoning by carbon bisulphide__.__ Any industrial process involving the use 
Ei of carbon bisulphide or its prepara- 
[44 tions or compounds. T 
10. Poisoning by wood alcohol__.._....- Any industrial process involving the use 
of wood alcohol or its preparations. polic 
11. Infection or inflammation of the Any industrial process involving the . 
skin on contact with compound handling or use of compound cutting Je! 
cutting oils or lubricants, dust, oils or lubricants, or involving contact deat! 


liquids, fumes, gases, or vapors. with liquids, fumes, gases, or vapors. term 
12. Ulceration of the skin or of the Handling or industrial use of carbon, 45, b 
corneal surface of the eye due to _ pitch, or tarry compounds. 






carbon, pitch, tar, or tarry com- be: 
cee mid 

13. Compressed-air illness... ________- Any industrial process carried on in com- RYO 
pressed air. of a 

14. Carbon dioxide poisoning. _______- Any process involving the evolution, or and 
resulting in the escape, of carbon said 

dioxide. heal 

15, Brass or zine poisoning---_-__-_-___. Any process involving the manufactiire, re 
founding, or refining of brass or the ditic 

melting or smelting of zinc. of 
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Wisconsin 
STATUTES, 1931 


Spc. 102.18 (as amended 1933, ch. 402). * * * (5) If it shall appear to the 
commission On due hearing that a mistake has been made in an award of com- 
pensati n for an injury when in fact the employee was suffering from an occu- 
pationa! disease, the commission may, within 3 years, set aside such award, and 
make a new award under this section. 


Federal Civil Employees 
ACTS OF SIXTY-FOURTH CONGRESS (FIRST SESSION, 1915-16) 


CuHapTer 458 (39 Stat.L. 1424) 


Spc. 40 (as amended), 1924, ch. 261 (43 Stat.L. 389). Definitions—* * * 
The term ‘‘injury”’ includes, in addition to injury by accident, any disease proxi- 
mately caused by theemployment. * * * 


Federal Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act 
ACTS OF SIXTY-NINTH CONGRESS (SECOND SESSION, 1926-27) 


Cuapter 509 (44 Srat.L. 1424) 


Sec. 2. Definitions—When used in thisact * * * (2) The term “injury” 
means accidental injury or death arising out of and in the course of employment, 
and such occupational disease or infection as arises naturally out of such employ- 
ment or as naturally or unavoidably results from such accidental injury, and 
includes an injury caused by the willful act of a third person directed against an 
employee because of his employment. 





eww 


Health of Insured Wage Earners During 1933 


HE report of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. concerning 

the health record in 1933 of the many millions of industrial 
policyholders of the company was published in The Statistical Bul- 
letin, January 1934. The report showed a continued decline in the 
death rate of children, adolescents, and young adults. The long- 
term decline in mortality during the important working ages, up to 
45, has been most satisfactory. At these ages the 1932 rates among 
white persons were only half those of 20 years ago, but death rates in 
middle life and old age tended to show increases except among white 
women. The excellent health record of the year was made in spite 
of a sharp increase in deaths in January from influenza, pneumonia, 
and the principal degenerative diseases. The record for the year is 
sald to be “‘one of the most gratifying in the entire history of public 
health; for the year marked the peak of unfavorable business con- 
ditions and of unemployment, with its hgavy incidence of hardships 
of all kinds. Apparently the vitality of the people has to date 
remained unimpaired.” 
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The death rate of the American and Canadian wage earn. \s y}, 
are policyholders of the company has dropped one third sin. 9); 
when the health work of the company was launched on a lars: seal, 
If the 1911 death rate had prevailed in 1933, 66,000 more deat! would 
have occurred than were actually registered. Between 1(\1 nq 
1932 the life expectancy of Metropolitan industrial policy \\olqox 
increased by 12.17 years, that is, from 46.63 years to 58.80 yea 
while the gain in the general population during the same period wil 
only 8.19 years. umb 








ticularly significant because of the steadily declining birth rate andfi)q. 
the fact that much depends on the age and sex composition of thei tend 
population. roug 

The death rate increased for cancer and diabetes, both of whichli The 
reached a new high in 1933, while accidental deaths rose from 54.3%%y Kd 
per 100,000 in 1932 to 55.6 in 1933. The lowest alcoholism rately the 
since 1922 was recorded, and the suicide death rate declined for thell the 
first time since 1925, being 6.5 percent below that of 1932. The The 
homicide death rate has shown no major change over a long periodfime ¢ 
of years. as mn 


The crude death rate from tuberculosis among policyholders py 

declined more that 70 percent in the past 22 years; from 1932 t NA 

1933 the decline was 7.4 percent. This drop in the death rate from ae 

tuberculosis is said to be probably the greatest single achieveient jy aitins 

public health history. The rate for typhoid fever was also reduco(filfh ji. . 

to a new minimum. New low points were recorded for measlsfil) y.] 

i whooping cough, and diphtheria. These diseases, together with wy] 

iW scarlet fever, accounted for 58.9 deaths in every 100,000 Amongllealer 

bi | Metropolitan industrial policyholders in 1911, a rate which had beenliih pace 

i reduced to 7.4 per 100,000 in 1933. A lower mortality from influeny ept o 

He and pneumonia was recorded in spite of an epidemic in January inf o1 

bi which the death rate for these diseases rose sharply. Improvement ieid te 

+) was also shown in the crude death rate for diseases arising out off ith | 

i pregnancy and childbirth, but these figures are not regarded as parlitern 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


ymber-Camp Employee’s Death from Accidental Use of Car- 
bolic Acid Held Compensable 


\ AN unusual case, the Supreme Court of Wisconsin recently 

sranted compensation for the death of an employee who, while 
aiting to be taken away from camp for a week-end visit, drank car- 
lic acid thinking it was castor oil. (Yawkey-Bissell Lumber Co. et 

_y. Industrial Commission et al., 253 N.W. 793.) 

William J. Edwards was employed by the lumber company as a 
aler and as clerk in charge of the company store which sold clothing, 

bacco, and simple medicines to the employees. The clothing was 
ept on certain shelves, on one end of which were kept the medicines, 
nd on the opposite end, behind some overalls, a bottle of carbolic 

id to use on injured horses. Two other employees slept in the store 
ith Edwards, but when the week’s logging was over on Saturday 
fternoon, his daughter usually took him to her home for the week- 
nd. On this Saturday, while waiting for his daughter’s arrival, he 
ntended to take a dose of castor oil for relief from dysentery, but 
rough mistake took carbolic acid and died in a few minutes. 

The Industrial Commission of Wisconsin awarded compensation 
pr Edwards’ death to his daughter and after its decision was affirmed 
y the circuit court of Dane County, the lumber company appealed 
) the Supreme Court of Wisconsin. 

The main contention of the employer was that Edwards, at the 
me of the accident, was through with his day’s work and therefore 
as not under a contract of hire, and that his presence on the premises 
as not a part of his contract of employment. In reply to this, 
e court said: 










Although it is true that Edwards was awaiting the arrival of his 
aughter to take him to her home for the week-end, he was neverthe- 
ss, at the time of the accident, still in his place of employment and 
h the service of, and apparently ready to serve his employer, in his 
ipacity of clerk of the store, which constituted the place of his 
iployment. Under the circumstances and particularly in view of 
e decisions in Badger F. Co. v. Industrial Comm., 217 N.W. 734, 
d Wisconsin Mut. L. Co. v. Industrial Comm., 232 N.W. 885, the 
mmission was warranted in holding that the relationship of em- 
loyer and employee then existed, even though Edwards intended to 
ave for the week-end upon his daughter’s arrival. 
1365 
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The employer also contended that in taking what he supp. seq tq 
be medicine, Edwards performed a personal act which had }  ¢¢p, 
nection with his employment, and was not incidental to it. 1; regand 
to this the court said that the commission was warranted in },o\q; 
that Edwards was “endeavoring to further his own personal hi. th ¢, 
comfort which he had the right to do in the course of his emp), 
because of the nature of his employment.”’ 

The court further held that self-medication was to be expected jy 
such an isolated lumber camp, pointing out that the employer ha 
foreseen the need of medicine and provided it and that the talcing o 
medicine under these circumstances was as incidental to his employ. 
ment as eating his lunch, drinking water, or warming himself. |; 
held therefore that— 


vent 


Inasmuch as proper self-medication was incidental to Edwardy 
employment, the unintentional, accidental occurrence of a mistake jy 
self-medication, and the resulting hazard, were likewise, under the 
circumstances, incidental to his employment. 


In this connection, however, the court called attention to the fac 
that self-medication may be incidental to one’s employment in , 
remote lumber camp where no other medical care is available but ij 
is not so considered in the usual walks of life. 

The judgment of the industrial commission and of the lower cour 
was affirmed. 





Doce 


Election to be Bound by State Compensation Act Precluds 
Recovery Under Federal Safety-Appliance Acts 


HE United States Supreme Court recently held that an agree. 

ment between a railroad and a switchman to have their rights 
and liabilities governed by the State compensation law prevents 
recovery in an action under the Safety-Appliance Acts alleging use of 
improper appliances. (Gilvary v. Cuyahoga Valley Ry. Co., 54 Sup. 
Ct. 573.) 

Gilvary, a switehman, brought action against his employer, clain- 
ing that he was injured because automatic couplers were not used ot 
the cars he was switching, necessitating his going between the car 

Previous to the injury Gilvary had, with other employees, entered 
into an agreement in accordance with the Ohio Workmen’s Comper: 
sation Act, voluntarily agreeing to be insured under that act. This 
agreement was approved by the commission and insurance premiuts 
were paid by the employer, the law being complied with in every 
respect. 

The lower court held that the agreement to be bound by the State 
law was not sufficient to prevent recovery under the Safety App!iancé 
Acts, and gave a judgment in favor of Gilvary. The court of appeals 
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reversed the decision ‘‘for the reason that the acceptance and notice 
of election by the employee contract approved by the Industrial 
(Commission of Ohio is a complete bar to a right of recovery in this 
action.” The State supreme court affirmed this decision. 

The United States Supreme Court held that Congress may exert 
its power to exclude and supersede State legislation upon a subject, 
hut on the other hand, a part of the subject may be Ieft open to 
State regulation. The intent to regulate exclusively need not be 
specifically declared, but “‘such intention will not be implied unless, 
when fairly interpreted, the Federal measure is plainly inconsistent 
with State regulation of the same matter.” Continuing, the court 
said: 

The Safety Appliance Acts govern common carriers by railroad 
engaged in interstate commerce. The act of 1893 applied only to 
vehicles used by them in moving interstate traffic. (45 U.S.C.A,, 
sec. 2.) Its requirements were by the act of 1903 extended to all 
their vehicles. (45 U.S.C.A., sec. 8.) [Cases cited.] So far as the 
safety equipment of such vehicles is concerned, these acts operate to 
exclude State regulation whether consistent, complementary, addi- 
tional, or otherwise. [Cases cited.| The imposition of penalties 
(45 U.S.C.A., sec. 6) and abrogation of assumption of risk (45 U.S.C.A., 
sec. 7) are measures for enforcement. 


The violation of the Safety Appliance Acts was held to be a breach 
of duty to the employee, and the right to recover damages ‘‘sprang 
from the principles of common law,” but ‘‘ These acts do not create, 
prescribe the measure, or govern the enforcement of, the liability 
arising from the breach. They do not extend to the field occupied by 
the State compensation act.”’ 

The United States Supreme Court therefore held that the election 
of the employee to be covered by the State compensation law was a 
bar to a right of recovery under the Federal act. 


59415°—34——7 
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Condition of the Cooperative Movement in Austria 


HE general secretary of the International Cooperative Alliance 

recently made a trip to Austria with a view to obtaining first- 
hand information regarding the general condition of the Austrian 
cooperative movement. His report is given in the March 1934 issue 
of the Review of International Cooperation. 

He found that because of the fact that many persons prominent in 
the cooperative movement had been active in the Social Democratic 
Party, the cooperative movement was involved to some extent in the 
civil war between the political factions in Austria, which broke out 
early this year. Early in the conflict a considerable number of these 
leaders were imprisoned because of their political activities, leaving 
some of the local societies without directors. 

During the disorders, opponents of cooperation took advantage of 
the situation, seizing the shops and sometimes looting the funds and 
stocks of goods. This was brought to the attention of the Govern- 
ment which on February 16, 1934, issued decrees for the control of 
the Vienna society and the central cooperative organizations of Aus- 
tria by commissioners specially appointed. To these commissioners 
are given all the powers of management as well as those exercised by 
the membership. The report points out that this is evidence that 
“for the time being at least, the Austrian cooperative movement has 
lost its self-government.” 

The local societies retain their autonomy thus far, however, and it 
is declared to be the policy of the commissioners to restore full powers 
to the movement as soon as possible. 





Opening of Retail Branches by English Cooperative Wholesale 
Society 


RETAIL society has recently been started by the English 
Cooperative Wholesale Society. By the formation of this new 


society, the Cooperative Wholesale Society’s Retail Society, the whole- 


sale is carrying out the authorization given in 1928 by the Hartlepoo! 
Congress of the Cooperative Union, 
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The new society will be the agency through which retail stores will 
be opened and operated in areas in which there are at present insuf- 
fcient facilities. There will be no overlappirg with existing societies, 
and where a new store is opened it will be turned over to local coopera- 
tors for operation as soon as sufficient support is available to make its 
success assured. ' 

Operation of retail branches by a wholesale society is not new in the 
United States, although its history has not been uniformly successful. 
The ill-fated National Cooperative Association, which failed in 
1920-21, opened retail branches in an endeavor to build up its 
market. 

One of the largest wholesales now in operation, the Farmers’ Union 
State Exchange, Omaha, Nebr., is successfully operating a chain of 12 
retail stores. It, however, is the only cooperative wholesale society 
in the United States which is following this practice at present. 


| Data are from Cooperative Review (Manchester, England), January 1934. 
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Labor Organizations in the Philippines, 1928 to 1932 


; wa , ‘ , io . cons 
HE following statistics on labor organizations in the Philip pines auto 
are taken from the twenty-fourth annual report of the Bure, havi 

of Labor of the Islands for the calendar year 1932. ; en 


NUMBER AND MEMBERSHIP OF LABOR ORGANIZATIONS IN THE PHILIPPINE 
ISLANDS, 1928-32 : 





agre 
| Number | Number ber 
Year of organi-| of mem- effe 
zations bers 
Fet 
1928 110 | 68, 828 of ° 
1929 116 | 62,366 
1930 | 1322 |. 78,871 for 
1931 | 2110 | 96, 041 7 
1932 | 3116 | 327, 149 Ws 
| | j 
= ; rn wil 
! No returns from 13 labor unions. 
? No returns from 10 labor unions. i 
3 No returns from 7 labor unions. 4 
Fe 
Reorganization of Labor Unions in Austria 2, 
“ __ ° é1 
HERE were 674,144 wage earners and salaried employees who d 
ae re 
were members of labor unions in Austria at the end of 1932, the ‘ 
; ie } 
latest year for which data are available. Of these, 520,162 (772 " 
. h a? in 
percent) belonged to the Free Trade Unions, controlled by the Social , 
er e 
Democratic Party; 100,606 (14.9 percent) belonged to the Christian d 
Trade Unions, controlled by the Christian Socialist Party; and 53,376 5 
(7.9 percent) belonged to the German Trade Unions, controlled by ‘. 
the Pan-German Party.' 
. a 
On February 12, 1934, an emergency decree was enacted by the 
Austrian Government, prohibiting any activity whatever on the part 
of the Social Democratic Party in Austria. It dissolved all existing , 
organizations of that party and forbade the creation of any new 
organizations. Furthermore, everyone was forbidden to work for that 
party, even outside of these organizations. It was likewise stipulated 


that anyone found guilty of disobedience of the provisions of this 
decree, that is, any activity in connection with the dissolved Social 
Democratic Party, would be subject to summary trial and punishment. 





' Most of the data for this article are taken from the report of Ernest L. Harris, American Consul General 
at Vienna, Mar. 29, 1934. 
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Or February 14, 1934, the Free Trade Unions were dissolved, and at 
the same time a large number of Social Democratic associations and 
sport clubs were also dissolved. 

As the Free Trade Unions were by far the most important in Austria, 
most of the collective agreements which were in effect at the time 
when the uprising of the militant members of the Social Democratic 
Party occurred had been concluded by these trade unions. It was 
anticipated that the dissolution of these trade unions would cause 
considerable difficulties, as all these collective agreements would 
automatically become null and void, one party to the agreement 
having disappeared. In order to overcome this difficulty a Govern- 
mental emergency decree, retroactive to February 13, 1934, was 
issued on February 16, 1934, continuing in force all these collective 
agreements. Declarations for the workers will be made by the Cham- 
ber of Wage Earners and Salaried Employees with the same legal 
effect as if they had emanated from the dissolved trade unions. On 
February 23, 1934, another emergency decree extended the provisions 
of the decree of February 15 to workers in the agricultural and 
forestry branches, with this difference: Instead of the Chamber of 
Wage Earners and Salaried Employees, the Christian Trade Union 
will speak for the workers in these branches. 

Among the numerous measures of the Austrian Government since 
February 12, 1934, the emergency decree which was enacted on March 
2, 1934, pertaining to the creation of a unitary trade union (/inheits- 
gewerkschaft) wasmost farreaching. It is to be the basis for a complete 
reorganization of a substantial part of Austria’s social life, and all of 
the labor organizations are to become part of the new federation. The 
importance which the Austrian Government itself attaches to this 
emergency decree is indicated in the introductory article which 
declares the purpose of the decree to be ‘‘to assure to the wage earners 
and salaried employees, in a spirit of Christianity, of social justice 
and love for the fatherland, an effective representation of interests 
and in order to prepare their enlistment in the reconstruction of the 
social life according to occupations.” 

The provisions of the decree indicate the following underlying 
principles of the labor policy of the present-day Austrian regime: 

(1) Replacement of the theory of the conflict of interests between 
the employers and their workers by a theory that the relations between 
labor and capital shall be based on a spirit of Christianity, social 
justice, and love for the fatherland, with a belief that such a spirit 
will induce employers to pay fair wages and on the other hand prevent 
the workers from demanding too many innovations. 

(2) Replacement of industrial conflicts between the workers and 
their employers such as strikes, lockouts, and similar violent methods 
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by “‘autonomous arbitration.” This term is used to signify that ‘her 
shall not be an authority which would dictate who is right or y ‘ong 
in an industrial conflict. The decision is to be made by an ar\itry, 
tion board consisting of an equal number of representatives from |)ot} 
sides, who elect a chairman of the board. If no agreement ex: }y 
reached by the members of the board, then the chairman will make 
decision which is binding and final upon both parties. 

(3) The representatives are appointed, not elected by those whom 
they represent; that is, the principle of democracy based upon election 
through a vote is to be replaced by selection and appointment fron 
above. 


a 


Provisions of Decree Establishing a Single Trade Union Federation for Austriz 


THE most important provisions of the decree are in brief as follows: 

Article 1 provides for the establishment of an organization which js 
to be called the Federation of Trade Unions of Austrian Wage ‘ 
Earners and Salaried Employees. This federation is to represent conflic 
the interests of all wage earners and salaried employees in industry (3) 
and mining, in trade, commerce and traffic, in financial and credit B4™S 
institutions, and in the professions (Freien Berufe). By “professions”  Pe™*™ 


is meant the wage earners and salaried employees engaged, for (4) 
instance, in theaters, movies, hospitals, drug stores, or employed by instil 
lawyers and notary publics, physicians, dentists, ete. Included in le) | 
this group are also servants, janitors, and musicians. The repre- such | 


sentation of the interests of those wage earners and salaried em- 
ployees who are working in agriculture and forestry, as well as those 
working in public administration of the country and the Austrian 
Federal Railways is not regulated by this decree, but by special 
ordinances. 

According to article 2 it will be the duty of the new Federation of 
Trade Unions to protect the economic and social interests of the wage 
earners and salaried employees and also protect them when any legal 
questions arise in connection with their employment. The new 
federation will extend its activities over the whole of Austria. The 
last sentence of article 2 stipulates that the Federation of Trade 
Unions is to carry through its obligations in a Christian, patriotic, 
and social spirit exclusive of any political party activities. 

Article 4 provides that the new federation is to have the rights of a 
corporation with public powers (Einrichtung Offentlichen Rechtes). 
It is to be under the supervision of the Federal Minister for Social 
Welfare. 

Article 5 provides that the term wage earners and salaried em- 
ployees in the sense of this decree shall not apply to: 

(1) Persons engaged by the federal, provincial, district, or muniv- 
ipal government, or any corporation with public powers. 
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Managers or other employees who have any influence on the 
agement. 

The wage earners and salaried employees of the Austrian 
ederal Railways. 

Article 6 provides that the new federation be subdivided according 
to occupation into the following five departments: (1) Industry and 
mining, (2) trade, (3) commerce and traffic, (4) finance and credit, 
(5) professions. Each of these departments can be subdivided into 
trade divisions. Within each group or subdivision, 2 different sections 
may be established, namely, 1 for wage earners and 1 for salaried 
employees. 

The duties of the Federation of Trade Unions are enumerated by 
tria HF article 7 as follows: 

rs: (1) Conclusion of collective agreements on the basis of existing 
js legislation. 

ape (2) The initiation of arbitration proceedings in the case of industrial 
ins conflicts, according to the law pertaining to collective agreements. 
try (3) The preparation for the proper authorities of expert memoran- 
dit | dums and reports, as well as the making of proposals in all matters 
s” [pertaining to the interests of wage earners and salaried employees. 

for (4) The establishment and administration of economic and social 
institutions for the members of the federation, as well as their fam- 
ilies, or the participation in the establishment and administration of 
such institutions. 

(5) The establishment and administration of institutions for the 
vocational training of apprentices. 

Article 8 of the decree designates the Federation of Trade Unions 
and its subdivisions as the only institutions in Austria which are 
entitled to conclude collective agreements and to initiate the arbitra- 
tion proceedings in the cases of industrial conflicts. The same para- 
graph stipulates that the collective agreements which are concluded by 
the federation shall apply to all wage earners and salaried employees 
immaterial whether or not they are members of the federation. 
Article 9 provides that at the time when this decree becomes 
effective, on July 1, 1934, the new federation will become a party to 
all collective agreements existing at that time. As regards organiza- 
tions which have formerly been parties to these agreements it is 
stipulated that their rights and duties shall expire at that time. 
Article 10 deals with the bylaws of the federation. It provides 
that the bylaws of the federation, and of its subdivisions, shall be 
drawn up by the Federal Minister for Social Welfare. The same 
applies with regard to the regulations pertaining to the rights and 
duties of the board of the federation and its subdivisions. Every 
change in the bylaws requires the approval of the Federal Minister 
for Social Welfare. The chairman of the board is the legal represent- 
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ative of the federation. The same applies to the chairmen of the b« ards 
of the subdivisions. 

Section 4 of article 10 provides that the chairman and the othe; 
members of the board of the federation shall be appointed in the {jpg 
instance by the Federal Minister for Social Welfare. The member. 
of the board of the subdivisions will be appointed by the chairmay 
‘of the federation, but their appointments must be approved by the 
Federal Minister for Social Welfare. 

The Federal Minister for Social Welfare is entitled to nullify de. 
cisions of the board if they exceed the legal activities of the fecer. 
ation or that of its subdivisions, or if they are at variance with the 
respective decree. | 

Article 11 deals with the membership of the Federation of Trade 
Unions. It states that the membership is free and is obtained by 
acceptance. Section 2 of this article stipulates that the federation 
has the right to refuse membership to applicants. 

(1) If the candidate has been lawfully punished for a crime or for 
violation of the laws against disturbing the public peace and order, or 
for offending against public morals, or accepting illegal profit, without 
the sentence having become null and void by expiration of time 
limit or by his having served the sentence. 

(2) If the candidate has been convicted and sentenced by the police 
because of activities against the State or the Government. 

(3) If well-grounded suspicion exists that the candidate misuses 
his membership in the federation to engage in class struggle or 
political agitation. 

The membership ends through voluntary resignation in writing, 
through exclusion because of reasons given in section 2, or other 
grounds specified in the bylaws. 

Article 12 designates the chambers of wage earners and salaried em- 
ployees as administrative organs of the Federation of Trade Unions. 
The detailed instructions will be issued by the Federal Minister for 
Social Welfare. 

Article 13 relates to the property of the former trade unions. It 
stipulates that the movable and immovable assests of those trade 
unions which have been dissolved by decree will become the property 
of the new Federation of Trade Unions. The Federal Minister for 
Social Welfare will decide at what time the transfer of property shall 
take place. The assets of those trade unions which have not been 
dissolved by decree, but which dissolve voluntarily, become thie 
property of the Federation of Trade Unions on the basis of their 
bylaws or on the basis of an agreement. The detailed regulations 
concerning the taking over of the property, as well as the treatment 


of legal and subsidy claims against the dissolved trade unions, wil! 
be issued later, 
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Article 14 stipulates that as far as trade unions are requested to 
work out reports and expert memorandums, or make proposals to 
the authorities, corportions, or other institutions, or are entitled to 
delegate representatives for such corporations, the new Federation 
of Trade Unions is to take their place. The same applies to all other 


i |egal functions of the former trade unions. 


Article 15 stipulates that the revision of the accounts of the shop 
councils (Betriebstrdate) will be turned over to the chamber of wage 
earners and salaried employees of the district in which the factory is 
located. 

According to article 16 the decree is to become effective on July 
1,1934. However, the Federal Minister for Social Welfare is entitled, 
prior to this date, to introduce measures to carry out the provisions 
of this decree. 





Decline in Trade-Union Membership in Great Britain, 1932 


HE effect of continued depression and unemployment in Great 
Britain in 1932 is reflected in the decrease in trade-union mem- 
bership and income as shown in the statistical summary of registered 
trade unions, 1923-32, issued by the Registry of Friendly Societies.' 
In the period reviewed trade-union membership fell from about 
4,500,000 in the peak year, 1924, to 3,405,447 in 1932. The amount 
of income received by labor organizations from the members was 
£6,798,157 ($33,083,231)? in 1931 and £6,540,645 ($31,830,049) in 
1932. Income from other sources, on the other hand, increased 
£54,933 ($267,331) between 1931 and 1932. 

Strike benefits paid out amounted to £168,680 ($820,881) in 1931 
and £256,752 ($1,249,484) in 1932. More than half the expenditure 
for strike benefits in 1932 was reported by textile unions. 

The membership in registered trade unions in classified industries 
in 1931 and in 1932 is shown in the following table. Although mem- 


i bership decreased, the slight decrease in the number of unions sug- 


gests little actual disbanding. Unions in the commerce and finance 
group and in the chemical industry are the only organizations to 
show increased membership, although those in the professional 
group, and in the food, drink, and tobacco industries lost compara- 
tively little ground. 





‘Great Britain. Registry of Friendly Societies. Registered Trade Unions—Statistical Summary, 
1923-32. London, 1934. 

? Conversions into United States currency on basis of pound at par=$4.8665. Average exchange rate in 
1%1 was $4.535 and in 1932, $3.5061. 
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1931 AND 1932, BY INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 





RSHIP IN GREAT BRI] 








Industrial group 
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pS ee 
Mining and quarrying_- aimee 
Brick, pottery, and glass___._____ 
Chemicals___- 


Metals, machinery, ete... 


Textiles______- 


Furs, skins, and leather.............__ 


ith otk ae hs ie miei ae a 
Food, drink, and tobacco 
Woodworking, furniture, etc. 
Paper making, printing, etc__. 
Building, decorating, etc 

; SP Aaa gia ; 
Commerce and finance__- 
Public administration..______ 
Sa 
Entertainments and sports__- 
Miscellaneous and general_. 


0 NSS ee 








Number of | 
registered | 
unions 











1931 
Number of | 
registered — ~ 
unions | P 
| 
5 3, 853 
2 34, 418 
100 512, 173 
6 21, 295 
2 5, 331 
72 556, 249 
68 193, 439 
S 5, 692 
13 138, 131 
7 25, 604 
18 47, 789 
19 119, 696 
29 297, 728 
26 507, 957 
31 253, 962 
ll 58, 777 
7 17, 791 
s 22, 512 
37 754, 928 
469 3, 577, 415 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 


Strikes and Lockouts in the United States in April 1934 


ATA regarding industrial disputes in the United States for 

April 1934, with comparable data for preceding months are pre- 
sented below. Disputes involving fewer than six workers and lasting 
less than 1 day have been omitted. 

Table 1 shows the number of disputes beginning in each year from 
1927 to 1933, the number of workers involved and man-days lost for 
these years and for each of the months, January 1933 to April 1934, 
inclusive, as well as the number of disputes in effect at the end of 
each month and the number of workers involved. The number of 
man-days lost, as given in the last column of the table, refers to the 
estimated number of working days lost by workers involved in dis- 
putes which were in progress during the month or year specified. 

Taste 1.—-INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN AND IN EFFECT AT END OF EACH 


MONTH, JANUARY 1933 TO APRIL 1934, AND TOTAL NUMBER OF DISPUTES, WORK. 
ERS, AND MAN-DAYS LOST IN THE YEARS 1927 TO 1933 





$$$ ———— nn 





| Number of dis- | Number of workers | __ 
putes involved in disputes Number of 
man-days 
‘egemmenecenee oem lost in dis- 
Begin- putes exist- 


Month and year 
In effect | Beginning | In effect ing in 

at end of | in month at end of month or 
month or year month or year 


| ning in 
month 
or year 





| | i 
* 





734 oe ape 349, 434 ..| 37, 799, 394 
629 = 357, 145 31, 556, 947 
903 = , 463 9, 975, 213 
EE , 114 | 2, 730, 368 
&Y4 SE }, 386, 183 
ee 242, 826 | a }, 462, 973 
373 » 708 }.. 3, 455, 758 


67 2 , 616 . 240, 912 
63 3: , 909 3, 706 109, 860 
91 , 913 2, 7§ 445, 771 
72 ; 23, 077 7 535, 039 
133 , 652 58 603, 723 
131 , 903 24, 59: 504, 362 
219 . , 350 | 58 , 404, 850 
198 K , 635 , 401, 532 
180 ‘ , O71 50, : 3, 642, 431 
51, 668 94, 36 3, 067, 967 
56 37, 137 , 44: , 160, 565 
56 20, 832 8 338, 746 








38, 311 , 926, 035 
69, 834 3, 627 | 789, 553 
82, 505 3, 29% 901, 933 
132, 092 , 504, 489 














' Preliminary figures subject to change. 
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Table 2 


TABLE 2.—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINN 
1934, AND MAN-DAYS LOST, BY CIT 


Industry or occupation and city 
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Building trades: 
District of Columbia, Washington 
Georgia, Rome 

Illinois, Mattoon 

Maryland, Baltimore 















Clothing trades: 
California, Los Angeles. - 








Auto, carriage, and wagon workers: 


Missouri: 


Kansas City 

St. Louis-.- 
New York, Tarrytown 
Ohio, Cleveland_- 


Wisconsin: 
Kenosha 


Milwaukee _. 
Racine _ _ 


Total 


Bakers: 
Ohio, Cleveland 
Pennsylvania, East Pittsburgh 


Total 


Missouri: 


St. Louis-- 
hele 


New Jersey: 
Newark. 
Passaic 


New York, Tonawanda 


Ohio: 


Columbus 
Massillon 
Texas, Houston 


Total___ 


Chauffeurs and teamsters: 
Ilinois, Chicago-__- 
Massachusetts, Haverhill 
New Jersey, Atlantic City 
New York, Jamaica. - 
Ohio, Cleveland 


Clerks and salesmen: 
Massachusetts, Boston_ 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. - 


Connecticut: 


Bridgeport and New Haven 
Danbury SIF 
Illinois, Chicago ; 
Maryland, Baltimore -_- 


yi a ‘ 


Se ery 
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shows in detail, by city, State, and industry, the nu 
of strikes in April 1934, the number of workers involved. an. 
man-days lost. 


NG IN AND IN EFFECT AT END OF 
ND INDUSTRY OR OCCUPATION 





Number of | Number of work 
disputes disputes 
ses — 
In effect; Begin- | In effect 
atend of| ning in | at end of 
April | April | April 
: ~ 
l 1} 1,500/ 1.500 
1 i} 3.000} 3,000 
1 1 | 500 | 500 
2 |. ; | 7, 600 * 


3/ 12,600| 5,000 
| 

| | 56 

1 | 30 | 30 


23 | 
75 
25 | 
25 | 
| 
1 78 
1 14 | 14 
18 | 
1 -_ 30 
24 | 
l 19 | 19 
l 21 21 
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50, 000 
10, 400 
16, 250 
1, 400 


1 L.e., in strikes which began prior to April and continued into that month, but were not in effect at ‘he 
end of the month. 
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TABLE “- INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BE 


}INNING IN AND IN EFFECT AT END OF APRIL 
‘34, AND MAN-DAYS LOST, BY CITY AN 


o¢ 
2 ae D INDUSTRY OR OCCU PATION—Continued 





Number of work- 

ers involved in 

aispute Number of 
man-days 
lost in 
Begin- |In effect! Begir n effe A pril 
ning in tend of| nin f 

April April Apr 


Number of 
disputes 


Industry or occupation and city oenem 


Clothing trades—C ontinued. 
Massachusetts: 
Amesbury 
Fall River 
Framingham 
Cieorgetown 
Haverhill 
Lynn... 
Newburyport 
New York: 
Buffalo 
Gloversville and Johnstown 
New York City 
Ohio: 
Akron 
Cleveland 
Pennsylvania, Shamokin 
Rhode Island, Providence 
West Virginia, Washington 


Total 


Electric and gas appliance workers 
Connecticut, Hartford 
Illinois; Belleville 
New Jersey, Camden 
New York, New York City 


Total__..- 


Farm labor: 
California, Florin 
New Jersey, Bridgeton 
Oregon, Independence 


a +e 


Food workers: 
Illinois, Steger 
Mississippi, Biloxi 
New Jersey, Camden. 


Total__- 


Furniture: 
lilinois, Kankakee and Naperville 
Ohio, Cleveland 
Washington, Tacoma 
Wisconsin, Kenosha 


Total. 


Hotel and restaurant workers: 
California, San Francisco 
Illinois, Chicago_- 
Pennsylvania: 

Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh _ - 


fron and steel: 
Alabama, East Thomas. - . 


Kentucky, Newport__. 3, 900 


5, YOO 


Laundry: 
Ullinois, Chicago..........-- 5 53 1, 060 
Ohio, Cleveland........_.___. 150 


1, 210 


'Le., in strikes which began prior to April and continued into that month, but were not in effect at the 
end of the month. 
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TABLE 2.—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN AND IN EFFECT AT END o; PRI 034 ‘ 
1934, AND MAN-DAYS LOST, BY CITY AND INDUSTRY OR OCCUPATION—C. chee - 
: Number of work- | 
a ers involved in 
disputes— N — 
Industry or occupation and city - man-days 
Begin- |In eect Begin- | In effect il 
ning in | atend of| ning in | at end of 
April April April April 
Longshoremen Prin ~ 
llinois, East St. Louis. ----.................- 3 ae . (| 4% Mick 
SE a IPS 1 1 150 150 1 50) New 
Rhode Island, Providence. ....................... 1 . 30 |. 2%) Pent 
Re peensoncesdiipneinedenssccsacepensenebesnss 3 1 330 on 150 *4) TN 
Lumber: — aps 
es danni deel iegememetspwrasonnvdicsing se ecnetinnens« | 2 Hy Rubber: 
Metal: | = cre: 
NI I ia cs ed eee en 1 1 75 | 75 my 
EE Es « conan cbsccnnineesbegbiesddecesuenl>ocasenss sont 254 
Illinois: 
EEE ae ee ae l l 90 | 90 | Or 
ST itinaie sings acteninsilbieh hain Nensiasstbiianesienee a 1 600 00 
EE IS ee EN . ' | 19 
Michigan: 
SE csctticianitiddeinnn heltenneadinteahitiniasdecmesicte a 2 iaaadie 668 | 6.7 
_ ee 4 2 3, 798 3, 184 6, shipbu: 
Eee ae | 1, 850 5 3h — 
CE ALESIS ERE TRIE 2 : 1, 868 9, 208 
Ohio: N t 
EE ee ie ae ey a 1 1, 000 21. Om wee, 
EAP SEES Se ee = ‘ 2. 404 
Do o<-<-<--- 5 4 934 834 6,7 2 Street -T 
RE RE ce ea eI Se ee a acnledbnwee “ 500) low 
SESE SES a ie | See 22 i 
reson daiesducadaticcnvnnemeskéesns 1 1 400 400 1, 600 Munici 
— pee sesmoesesesesasdescasesdcesessedesecesloccuscces mabeonbsteesenccsp occ. AK Co 
cates en caecewds cons soba theetpe -_ yy ree 950 23, 750 In 
OES RRR caCRR Sa 3 3 925 925 14, 90 Ne 
Pennsylvania: 
cach sain cthiandndagieliunnduittnmistbasion: 2 2 225 225 82 
EEE SEE SE ee oS ee ere ee . 4) 
A Ky Oe SF ES eae B Actenceca. 800 20), OOF Ne 
am aos —— - Ob 
tie ins. cthaginninmadiinbisdaisivens eins 20 22 8, 319 11, 619 | 232, 483 
Miners. 4 Pe 
NR iis Sewn ake Caeadhdevencsiawt 1 1 15, 000 15, 000 330, 00 
CE EEE REE TI a | ee ee 43 ; G4 
eh iat t nein chdavenepigncdaiunenes 1 1 10, 000 10, 000 240, OM 
Sons nbndiibtindhtnnnbnnaittibiinieanmscce 9) eS 6, 000 puhapoo! 84, 00K R) 
Pennsylvania: 
Butler and Mercer Counties___......._._.___- |g Bete 600 HOt 
ian adn iiahmwaeneacheiecaneeans Y See |) es 1, 50 
_ EE ae 1 1 800 800 19, 200 
takin tne nchntnad atipnee ce 1 1 600 600 13, 200 
I } Ces  , =e 720 
UU ES EEE |) Saeae |) a = 25, 000 Teach 
Smock and Grindstone. -._................__-- 1 1 125 125 62! Pi 
West Virginia: 
le adn) nk so ncdokebscdbchewas 4 ee Ss | 36, 000 Teleg 
I, os be ssc kei bub et ocaiaanna Ue ee _) {oe 360, 000 M 
ST TR TT Sane ae et 275 5, 775 0 
, | Mes 2 See ee Pe eee 13 6 62, 403 26, 800 1, 119, 566 
Motion-picture operators and theatrical workers: . Texti 
Ss ie cinndatnnnnastenpdbithence os 3 er © j........ | i C 
= C 
Oil and chemical workers: 
EE SS ce ETN, ARNE TES Be iat tine ikill 1, 100 27, 500 
Paper and paper-goods workers: is 
Ohio, Lockland SERS ER eS ee Se ee 2} ahve |) ee 2 
— ( 
Pottery workers: 
ee 1 l 1, 365 1, 365 , 460 
“4 ti 'I. 
! Le. in strikes which began prior to April and continued into that month, but were not in effect at the end ¢ 


end of the month. 
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2?.—_INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN AND IN EFFECT AT END OF APRIL 
\ND MAN-DAYS LOST, BY CITY AND INDUSTRY OR OCCUPATION—Continued 








- Number of work- | 
a ers involved in | 
A disputes— Number of 
Industry or occupation and city — —-, ——_——_——| — 
Begin- |In effect} Begin- | Ineffect| April 
ning in | at end of| ning in | at end of 
April April April April 
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printing and publishing: 
Kansas, Wichita_. 
Michigan, Detroit 7 
New York, New York City-- 
Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh. --_- 





| 

300 |. 
l 350 | 

119 | 


0 = Viscans 1 | 889 | 


Rubber: 
Connecticut, Norwalk--- 152 9 
Illinois, Chicago---..----  dowak my 1, 709 5, 127 
Ohio: 


416 | 1, 664 
1 19, 700 
1 4, 950 
4, 425 
900 


Ashtabula ; . 
Newark..._...-- : : RRS | 
Sandusky - - ..---- idnen 150 





Total 39, 654 
Shipbuilding: 

New Jersey, Camden. 65, 184 
Steam boatmen: 

EEE 33 
Street-railway workers: E 

lowa, Council Bluffs, and Nebraska, Omaha- -- - 2 810 


Municipal employees: 
Colorado, Colorado Springs 
Indiana, Princeton. 
New York: 
Fort Edward__. 
Seneca Falls -___-. 
a 
North Carolina, Wilmington 
Ohio: 
Hamilton... 
eae 
Pennsylvania: 
Danville. .__-.--- } i ae 10, 500 
Mount Carmel and Shamokin-- ; 21, 000 


1, 365 
1, 290 


2, 100 
1, 260 
&, 400 
1, 680 


750 
952 


te i EE 5 255 
Rhode Island: 

Cranston... --.- : 
North Providence - 


25 
300 
560 


50, 437 


Pennsylvania, Scranton . ee --| 3: 128 
Telegraph and telephone workers: 


Michigan, Detroit ach aidanai 101 
Ohio, Cleveland. . -.------ 190 


291 


California, Los Angeles. - - - 1 3, 536 
Connecticut: 
i cnc ncasneemeeas . 1 11, 200 


NES 3, 500 
ERT cstalietemnaaiadinvensinn 1 | 3: 32 | 576 
Rocky Hill 1, 000 
West Haven | 692 
Georgia: 
1 765 
1 | 450 | 5, 850 
' Le., in strikes which began prior to April and continued into that month, but were not in effect at the 
end of the month. 
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TABLE 2.—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN AND IN EFFECT AT END OF RII 
1934, AND MAN-DAYS LOST, BY CITY AND INDUSTRY OR OCCU PATION—Con: * 


eq 
i 


















































Number of Number of work- TAB 
disputes— ers involved in ng il 
disputes— Ny il nine 
Industry or occupation and city meee | Man-days direct | 
Begin- |In effect| Begin- | In effect | | 
ning in | atend of| ning in | at end of | TABLE 
April | April April April | 
Textiles—Continued. | 
Illinois, Chicago 1 | 1 400 400 | ean 
Indiana, Indianapolis 1} l 450 450 b 4ry 
Massachusetts: | 
Fall River } 1 | : 45 | 
Do 3 | | 27 5, 810 
New Bedford l | , 300 | 500) — 
Do 1 | 400 : 600 
Mississippi, McComb } 1 | 1 | 125 125 | 9 ane Auto, cal 
New Hampshire, Manchester-.- 1 | 192 384 Bakers - - 
New Jersey: Building 
Paterson t 147 Chauffet 
Do , l 80 rN) Clerks a 
Plainfield : 1) 250 500 Clothing 
Pleasantville - > 100 Electric 
Ohio, Cleveland _- 1 | 2, 300 18 300 Farm la 
Pennsylvania: Food we 
Lewiston. . l 1} 4,082 4, 082 53, On6 Furnitu 
Marcus Hook i 1} 3,965! 3.965 17. a0 Hotel at 
Philade!phia ; ‘ ce ; 125, 000 Iron are 
Do babd 1 | oe 409 1. 000 Laundr, 
York... .. side S Lo enandlll 48 1, 200 Leather 
South Carolina: | Longsh 
Cowpens. - - ; 1 1 | 300 300 | 300 Trey 
Rock Hill- 1 ) ZB jl 115 Metal t 
Wisconsin, Beaver Dam_.-_-__._.-_.._-- 1 | 350 8 75 Miners 
Pane cae eet ne 
-_ “ee = = _~ = med a - i | = on cs Paper t 
Other occupations: Potter) 
Aircraft workers: — 
Connecticut: Rub ~ 
East Hartford l 1 148 148 | 2, 664 Ship A 
Hartford 1 1 200 200 3 400 — 
Maryland, Dundalk ) are | Ses 1, 280 omy 
Airport workers: | Mea 
Connecticut, Hartford J 1 | 12 12 204 Techy 
Basket makers: | se 
Iowa, Burlington | |.- | = 1, 428 a 
Caddies: | i ue 
Kentucky, Covington 1 | 20 - 140 Jther 
Catalogue artists: 
New York, New York City-__- + See 200 000 
Cement workers: —__ 
Ohio, Osborn. _.- : 1 | 1 | 250 250 1, 500 
Dental technicians: 
Maryland, Baltimore 1 | 1 | 100 100 | 1, 600 
Elevator Operators: | 
Michigan, Detroit ee ksd {terre 2s oe Ae 56 
Film workers: | T 
New Jersey, Fort Lee________.. DMs wok diced | 3 SPCR 92 . 
Florists: 193: 
Connecticut, Cromwell__. iabpth twins ich 1, 530 
Match workers: 
Ohio, Barberton ' RP aN mee Oa et ortet Js 1 18, 528 
Optical workers: 
Missouri, St. Louis ; pepeiinss<pawiial 1 1 50 50 700 
Poultry car cleaners: 
New York, Cheektowaga. co 2 l 1 40 40 680 | 
Service station workers: 1 
oe l 1 2, 000 2, 000 24, 000 
Window washers: | 
peaeeeeeat, Brees... ..-.-....-..2.4..... eG a yg eae 2, 400 | 
Woven box workers: 
Michigan, Detroit - 1 1 39 39 741 
Miscellaneous workers: | 
Connecticut, Manchester__......__.____-_ sof l 1 90 90 540 
Te ie Gee ae | 16 1 3, 598 3, 129 66, 523 
SS oniis cso dopnanenuobe | Mi 105 | 132,002 | 84,719 | 2,594, 449 
| 

















' Le., in strikes which began prior to April and continued into that month, but were not in effect at tle 
end of the month. 
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Occurrence of Disputes 


TasLE 3 gives by industrial groups, the number of strikes begin- 
ning in February, March, and April 1934, and the number of workers 
directly involved. 


TaBLE 3.—_INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN FEBRUARY, MARCH, AND APRIL 
’ 1934 


| Number of disputes be- | Number of workers involved 
ginning in | in disputes beginning in— 
Industry or occupation 


April | February March | April 


Febru-| a... | 
ary March | 


— 


Bakers. - - ~ ee ------| 86 
Building trades -. 728 21: 284 
Chauffeurs and teamsters_____ d f f 37, 948 | 2, 8¢ 480 
Clerks and salesmen . ones Shiai 2! 1] 
Clothing - 7, 210 | 5, 765 | 16, 808 
Electric and gas appliance workers 40 | ( 1" 620 
Farm labor-_.----- 500 on | 975 
Food workers - - 70 39 | 2, 651 
Furniture. ‘ R52 53° 90 
Hotel and restaurant workers 425 24 | 209 
Iron and steel : sai -| = : i 1, 050 
Laundry workers. __- , l 400 5 | 53 
Leather - . . -- - ; 40 : . : 
Longshoremen and freight handlers Shite Pars ‘ Raa 330 
Lumber, timber, and millwork ___ nada ‘ 216 200 nant ee 
Metal trades . ‘ onal 8 | ‘ 20 | , 658 7, 992 8, 319 
Miners } f 3 | 5,018 | 15, 969 62, 403 
Motion- -picture operators and theatrical workers _| & 6 ii... 9 
Oil and chemical workers a : 1, 100 |_- 

Paper and paper-goods workers --.-.....----____}___- onal ne 104 
Pottery workers eS ae 300 1, 365 
Printing and ee ee — ‘ 76 175 | S8Y 
Rubber ; ; : é 72 1, 435 3, 312 
Shipbuilding - - ins hes | a ae 3, 229 
Slaughtering and meat packing ; | ten 413 240 |_- 
Steam boatmen. ait sinemaal 29 Lie ll 
Street-railway workers Soeks 137 6 270 
Municipal workers ; toate 2: : | 14, 083 | 1, 227 
Teachers _ . Pe Ree ae ned Sie TS. 32 
Telegraph and peoams workers ‘ 2 | 120 
Textiles....... lia ; : 2 17 , 736 12, 976 13, 186 
Other occupations. ct , 16 | 38 2, 154 3, 598 


' 
| j 
Auto, carriage, and wagon workers ; 5 | 2 520 2. 12, 600 
- - - - i | 
| 





_ 


St ed 








, aT es 73 | 140 | 141 | 69,834] 82, 505 132, 092 


Size and Duration of Disputes 


TABLE 4 gives the number of industrial disputes beginning in April 
1934, classified by number of workers and by industrial groups. 
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TABLE 4.—-NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN APRIL 1934, C LAgg 
FIED BY NUMBER OF WORKERS AND BY INDUSTRY OR OCCUPAT 10 








Number of disputes beginning in April 1934 iny. 













1,000 5,000 
6and | 20and |100and|500and| *’ ‘ 0.09 
Industry or occupation under | under | under | under — and thes 
ap. | ian. | “soo. | ‘rooo | wader | under. °cken 
workers) workers) workers| workers workers| workers, °Ver 
Auto, carriage, and wagon workers__.........|... | 1 1 2 | 
FS aS Res 2 a cee 
pT NSE SS TRS BRST ae 3 -. Le eae age 
Chauffeurs and teamsters.................___ | SEES. — ) tai 
Clerks and salesmen......................___. ft SRS SS 
Si ibitccnetnnunttbanide~tcncneese << vied 1 3 | | 
Electric and gas appliance workers.........___|._______ 1 fe. 


Farm labor 


Longshoremen and freight handlers 
Metal trades 
Miners 


Motion-picture operators and_ theatrical 
senna Mien aiken wa nell wlnitw monde a 
Paper and paper-goods workers.._____ pie sediicciedew 


Pottery workers 


Street-railway workers._.............._._...____. 
“eee 
I ci 
Telegraph and telephone workers 
Textiles 
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In table 5 are shown the number of industrial disputes ending in 


April 1934, by industrial groups and classified duration. 


TaBLeE 5.—-NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES ENDING IN APRIL 1934, 


INDUSTRY OR OCCUPATION AND CLASSIFIED DURATION 





4 4 




































BY 





li TERRI 6 2 






Industry or occupation 


Classified duration of strikes = entinn in April 1934 


















1 month 





Bakers 

FE EE ES Sar ES 

Chauffeurs and teamsters 

Sa 
ectric and gas appliance workers 

F labor 


Longshoremen and freight handlers.............____. 
Lumber, timber, and millwork................_____ * 
Metal trades 


Street-railway workers 
Municipal workers 
Teachers 


Over one-| 1 month ; = 
One-half | aif and | and less | 28nd ess 4 an< ie 
lees less than| than 2 pow 


months 









































Alabart 
Califor 
Colorac 
Connec 
Distric’ 
Georgi: 
[}linois 
Indian: 
Jowa..- 
Kansas 
Kentu 
Maryli 
Massa 
Michig 
Missis 
Missot 
New I 
New J 
New ‘ 
Ohio- 

Penns 
Rhock 
South 
Texas 
Wash 
West 

Inters 
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Table 6 gives the number of disputes beginning in April 1934, by 
States and classified number of workers. 


Tapts 6. —-TOTAL NUMBER OF STRIKES AND WORKERS INVOLVED, CLASSIFIED 
BY STATES AND SIZE FOR THE MONTH OF APRIL 1934 











Number of disputes beginning in April 1934 
involving— 





States num- | 

. ber of |jof workers| 6 and | 20 and | 100 and) 500 and! 

strikes | involved | under | under | under | under workers 
20 100 500 1,000 | and 


workers) workers| w S| w s 
rkers| workers| workers) worker: workers over 











Alabama 

California. ---- 

Colorado. - .- 

Connecticut , 

District of Columbia 
Georgia. .-.- i : 
Illinois... .- 

Indiana 

es 

Kansas_.... 

Kentucky--- - 
Maryland_..-. 
Massachusetts . . . 
Michigan - . . -- 
Mississippi. 

Missouri. -- -. 

New Hampshire_. 

New Jersey. _. : 
i) a ae 
GIR sidiniteare a : 
Pennsylvania - - 

Rhode Island _ 

South Dakota 

Temes. | nen. 

Washington 

West Virginia a > 4 
Re it ncrae tamecodn 


= 


_ 
COO BK AIR St te tote Ot 





2S 


hoe bo 


| ae 
323 
40 





| ae 
26, 000 | .......- 


27 


— ot AD CD 


132, 092 








RRR Sa eg 


oe 
_— 
= 











| 





Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in April 1934 


HE Secretary of Labor, through the Conciliation Service, exercised 
her good offices in connection with 81 labor disputes during 
April 1934. These disputes affected a known total of 31,362 em- 
ployees. The table following shows the name and location of the 
establishment or industry in which the dispute occurred, the nature 
of the dispute (whether strike or lockout or controversy not having 
reached the strike or lockout stage), the craft or trade concerned, the 
cause of the dispute, its present status, the terms of settlement, the 
date of beginning and ending, and the number of workers directly 
and indirectly involved. 
In addition to the cases shown, there were 39 disputes involving 
Government construction work handled by commissioners of con- 
ciliation. 
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LABOR AGREEMENTS, AWARDS, AND 
DECISIONS 





Gradual Restoration of Pay Cut Provided by Railroad Labor 


Agreement 


A AGREEMENT was entered into, April 26, 1934, between the 
Conference Committee of Managers, representing about 200 
class I railroads, and the Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
representing 21 railroad unions, which provided for the gradual 
restoration of the 10 percent pay cut of the railroad workers. 

The 10 percent deduction in the basic wage rates of railway em- 
ployees was made effective by the agreement of February 1, 1932, 
for 1 year. In December 1932, the provision for the pay cut was 
extended to October 1, 1933, and in June 1933 it was extended 
for 1 year. 

The agreement of April 26, 1934, effective to.July 1, 1935, provided 
as follows: 


Basic rates of pay, until changed upon notice as hereinafter pro- 
vided, shall remain as under the agreement of January 31, 1932, as 
extended. Seven and one-half percent shall be deducted from the 
pay check of each of the employees covered by this agreement for the 
period beginning on July 1, 1934, and ending on December 31, 1934, 
inclusive, said deduction shall be reduced to 5 percent for the period 
beginning on January 1, 1935, and ending on March 31, 1935, inclu- 
sive, and no further deduction shall be made under this agreement 
thereafter. 

No notices of changes in basic rates shall be served by any party 
upon any other party prior to May 1, 1935. 

With respect to employees in the lower-paid brackets, the fore- 
going shall not be taken to prevent discussion and adjustment between 
individual carriers and organizations with respect to spreading em- 
ployment, or of the matter of opportunity for increased earnings of 
part-time employees, but changes in basic rates shall in no event be 
involved. 

If, as and when on or after May 1, 1935, notices of changes in basic 
rates shall be served by any of the organizations or carriers now 
represented by the Railway Labor Executives’ Association and the 
Conference Committee of Managers, it is understood that said 
association and said committee cannot bind any such organization 
or any such carrier in respect thereto, but they do recommend that 
in the event that general wage movements are inaugurated, the 
proceedings under such notices should be conducted nationally and 
pursuant to the Railway Labor Act. 
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Formal notices heretofore served by the participating railroads 
upon the participating organizations of employees for a 15 percent 
reduction in basic rates of pay shall be considered as withdrawn and 
further proceedings thereunder discontinued. 


Wage Increase Awarded to Street-Railway Employees, Portland, 
Oreg. 

N ARBITRATION board granted an increase, averaging 22.4 per- 
A cent, in the hourly wage scale of more than 1,300 workers who are 
members of the Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric Rail- 
way Employees, Division No. 757, Portland, Oreg., effective February 
1,1934. The demand or the employers for an increase in the working 
week of employees now on a 6-hour day was denied. 

The board was composed of Harry M. Kenin, chairman; W. E. 
Kimsey, representing the association; and J. F. Clarkson, representing 
the companies. 

The employees’ union had demanded a wage increase. The 
Portland Electric Power Co. and the Portland Traction Co. pleaded 
fnancial inability to pay the requested increase, and asked for an 
increase in the hours of employment. The companies admitted 
that the wages were inadequate, but argued that the granting of the 
employees’ request would place a burden upon them so heavy that 
they would be compelled to cease operation. 

The opinion of the board was, in part, as follows: 


We believe that to deny the men a living wage would be to depart 
from the enlightened policy of social justice for which the President 
of the United States is furnishing leadership, and to which industry 
on the whole is responding. 

The employees are not partners or joint adventurers with their 
employers. ‘They have never been permitted to share in the com- 
panies’ profits. Their remuneration, as far as a living wage is con- 
cerned, should not depend upon the contingency that the companies 
should suffer no losses. A living wage for its employees is the first 
requirement which every business enterprise must meet. * * * 

This commission cannot accept the companies’ alternative proposal 
to increase the hours of employment. To increase the number of 
hours of employment is to deviate from the labor policy adopted by 
the Federal Government and it is not compatible with statements 
made by economists that there must be further reductions in hours in 
all industries before jobs are provided for everyone. In the instant 
case, while it is true that a 6-hour day prevails among many employees 
of the local traction and electric companies, it must be borne in mind 
that the platform men, due to the one-man-car operation are doing 
the work formerly done by two men. The added work and respon- 
sibility for each platform man more than offsets any possible advan- 
tage that might accrue from the reduction in hours. * * * 

_Our sole consideration is whether or not the men are being paid a 
living wage. We do not believe that the earnings of the companies 
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should determine whether or not the men are to receive a living \ ag¢ 
It must be conceded that the right of an employee to a living Wage 
takes precedence over the right of a stockholder to receive divid ond. 

It has been urged that wages and profits should be given ¢y,) 
consideration. We dissent from this view. Wages have a 
claim. May we quote the words of Abraham Lincoln: 

‘Labor is prior to and independent of capital. Capital is on!, the 
fruit of labor, and could never have existed if labor had not firy 
existed. Labor is the superior of capital, and deserves muc}) the 
higher consideration. Capital has its rights, which are as worthy of 
protection as any other rights. Nor is it to be denied that there js 
and probably always will be, a relation between labor and capital 
producing mutual benefits.”’ 


qual 
Tor 


The award provided the following wage scale for platform men: 
For 2-man-car operators—first 3 months in service, 60 cents per 
hour; next 9 months, 63 cents per hour; and thereafter 65 cents per 
hour; and for 1-man-car operators, bus operators, loaders, and obser. 
vation conductors—a differential of 7 cents an hour. Extra men 
were guaranteed $80 per month, based on a 6-day week. One day’s 
pay at the rate of $80 per month is to be deducted from this minimum 
for each failure to work when called. The award also provided a 
service day of as nearly 6 hours as possible, with 5% hours constit uting 
a basic schedule run and paid for as 6 hours. 
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LABOR TURN-OVER 





Labor Turn-Over in Iron and Steel Industry in 1932 and 1933 


HE iron and steel industry has a better turn-over record than 
any of the other industries so far covered in the Bureau’s series 
of articles on labor turn-over.! 

The present report on the iron and steel industry includes data 
from 72 identical establishments for the years 1932 and 1933. These 
frms had an average monthly working force of 137,305 in 1932 and 
150,012 in 1933. 

The 1933 annual quit, discharge, lay-off, and total separation rates of 
theiron and steel industry are all lower than those for manufacturing 
as a Whole. The 1933 iron and steel rates were as follows: Quit, 
7.61; discharge, 0.91; lay-off, 16.40; and total separation, 24.92. The 
rates for manufacturing as a whole were quit, 10.13; discharge, 2.30; 
lay-off, 32.25; and total separation 44.68. The 1933 iron and steel 
accession rate was 53.08. ‘The accession rate for manufacturing as a 
whole was 63.25. 

The 1933 net turn-over rate for the iron and steel industry (17.05) 
was less than half that for manufacturing as a whole (38.27). 

Table 1 shows the number of firms, the number of employees, and 
the number of quits, discharges, lay-offs and accessions in 72 identical 
iron and steel plants by rate groups for the years 1932 and 1933. 

These 72 iron and steel firms had 8,152 employees voluntarily quit 
during the year 1932 and 11,170 during the year 1933, this being at 
the rate of about 6 per hundred in 1932 and about 7.5 per hundred in 
1933; however, 43 firms in 1932 having 73,000 employees and 34 
firms in 1934 having 43,000 employees had a quit rate of less than 5 
percent. In 1932 only 13 firms employing less than 20,000 people 
and in 1933, 19 firms employing approximately 33,000 people had quit 
rates of over 10 percent. 

The record of the iron and steel industry in the matter of discharges 
is especially good. Of the 72 firms, 58 in 1932 and 49 in 1933 had 
a discharge rate of less than 1 percent. The annual lay-off rate for 
the iron and steel industry in 1932 was 25.11 and in 1933, 16.40; 
however, 18 firms employing 57,000 people in 1932 and 22 firms em- 
ploying 54,000 people in 1933 had a quit rate of less than 5 percent. 
In contrast, in 1934, 10 firms employing approximately 7,000 people 
and in 1933, 6 firms employing about 3,000 people had a lay-off rate 
of over 90 percent. The 1932 accession or hiring rate for the iron and 





! The previous articles dealt, respectively, with the automobile industry (Monthly Labor Review, June 
1933, p. 1316), boot and shoe industry (October 1933, p. 893), cotton manufacturing industry (November 
1933, p. 1152), and foundries and machine shops (February 1934, p. 347). 1908 
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example, 12 firms having 34,000 employees had accession 


had an accession rate of over 70 percent. 
















Quits 































Firms Employees 
Rate group . — 
1932 | 1933 | 1932 1933 
Under 2.5 percent. ________. 23 19 | 27,772 | 16,992 
2.5 and under 5 percent - - - 20 | 15 | 45,728 | 26,144 
5 and under 7.5 percent - - 14 | 14} 35,242) 61,336 
i 7.5 and under 10 percent _ - 2 | 5| 8,416) 13,083 
10 and under 15 percent - - 8 ll 11,676 | 14,725 
15 and under 20 percent. ___. I 3) 7,374) 6,363 
20 and under 25 percent. ___- 2 3 | 853 11, 080 | 
25 and under 30 percent _- 0 1 | 0 | 74 | 
30 and under 35 percent - - 2 | 0 | 244 | 0 | 
35 percent and over.____._-- 0 | 1 0 | 215 | 
t Tota). _....... Lets 72| 721 137,305 | 150,012 
‘ 





Discharges 

































Lay-offs 










Firms Employees 
Rate group 


steel industry was 15.89. The accession rate in this indus\ 
1933 was over three times as great, indicating the resumption © 
ness for the industry. While the annual accession rate for 19 
this industry was 53.08, all firms did not share in the increase. 


TABLE 1.—CHANGES IN PERSONNEL IN 72 IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS | 
IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY, 1982 AND 1933, BY RATE GROUPS 
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0.4 and under 0.5 pereent_ 4 12} 2,999 | 39,382 13 4 
0.5 and under 0.8 percent. _- ll 4 | 23, 687 13,714 139 
0.8 and under 1 percent. _- 4 6| 6,318] 21,708 51 | OK 
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2 and under 3 percent _____- 4 | 5| 9,325 14, 405 221 | 14 
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User 6 mereent.. .................... 18 22 | 57,794) 54,493 
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TaBLE i.—CHANGES IN PERSONNEL IN 72 IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN THE 
IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY, 1932 AND 1933, BY RATE GROUPS—Continued 


Total separations 


Firms Employees Total separations 
Rate group SS ————— one 
1932 1933 1932 1933 1932 1933 


Under 10 percent---- 

and under 20 percent 

sand under 30 percent - - 

wand under 40 percent - . 

and under 60 percent _ . 

and under 90 percent - - 

wand under 120 percent - 

10 and under 150 percent 

i and under 180 percent 

30 percent and over.........- 


58, 250 43, 984 » oon 3, 564 
11, 530 58, 391 tt 544 
5, 257 17, 430 » 191 | 4, 159 
36,747 | 4,971 2, 483 576 
17, 249 18, 362 , 34 9, 525 
1,515 3, 916 , O66 2, 513 
1, 213 1, 031 36 , 214 
1,610 0 7 0 
675 0 , 166 0 

3, 259 1, 927 , a4! 5, 721 


hoe 


cnoOooOornmeawes*! 














Te Gevecine | 137,305 | 150,012 , 537 36, 816 


-1 
to 


Number of acces- 


Employees ; 
sions 


Rate group 


1932 1933 | 1932 1933 





Under 5 percent 

sand under 10 percent 
\0and under 20 percent 
Nand under 30 percent 
Wand under 40 percent 
and under 50 percent 
and under 70 percent 
and under 110 percent 
\i0and under 150 percent 
10 percent and over- -_..-- 


92, 825 9, 475 2, 222 341 
10, 710 0 769 0 
12, 327 25, 206 1, 725 4, 186 
3, 254 17, 647 714 4, 344 
460 1, 730 158 551 

10, 741 42, 524 4, 980 18, 676 
933 21, 661 578 13, 503 
260 25, 977 253 24, 166 

1, 861 3, 570 2, 312 4, OBS 
3, 934 2, 222 7, 664 6, 033 


pent peed fend 
Oh wPOIer SOW 

















ES eS — : : , 137,305 | 150,012 | 21,375 75, 885 


Net turn-over 





Firms Employees | Net turn-over 
Rate group oT 
1932 1932 | 1933 1932 1933 
a 


Under 10 percent sla : 41 ! 105, 813 50, 659 3, 193 3, 772 
l0and under 20 percent - tide : i) 20 | 12,327 | 51,716 1, 725 7, 788 
Nand under 30 percent - -____-_-_- 6 | 3/ 1,924] 17,430 434 4, 159 
and under 40 percent - -__- 460 5, 403 158 1, 706 
and under 50 percent _ - 10, 741 3, 399 4, 677 1,410 
and under 60 percent 537 15, 075 297 8, 172 
0 and under 70 percent - - 0 3, 916 0 2, 513 
70and under 100 percent - . 260 0 | 253 0 
100 and under 130 percent - - 1, 309 1,223 | 1,641 1, 454 
130 percent and over 3, 934 1,191 | 7,664 4, 078 





aK kK Onur 








| 137,305 | 150,012 | 20,042 | 35, 052 


Of the 72 firms which reported to the Bureau for the years 1932 
and 1933, 41 in 1932 and 18 in 1933 had a net turn-over rate of less 
than 10 percent, while 6 in 1932 and 4 in 1933 had a net turn-over 
tate of over 100 percent. 

Table 2 shows the comparative turn-over rates in 72 identical 
establishments in the iron and steel industry for the years 1932 and 
1933 by the size of establishments. 
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TABLE 2.—_COMPARATIVE LABOR TURN-OVER RATES, 1932 AND 1933, IN IRO AN] 
STEEL PLANTS HAVING FEWER THAN 1,000 EMPLOYEES AND IN THOSE }) \ ING 
1,000 OR MORE EMPLOYEES : 








Firms having— 




















Class of rates Lessthan | 1,0000r | Lessthan | 1.(\)o, ; Buildi 

1,000em- | moreem- | 1,000 em- em. 

ployees, ployees, ployees, plovees 

1932 1932 1933 
ii Tul 

Quit rate..................------+-+--+--------------- - 5. 08 5.99 7.45 74s 
Discharge rate ----~...-_--- ae De ie aie - Pat 82 . 56 80 | 1 3 cr 

Lay-off rate -_-..-...... ppendchugetendaesncceadion ihe 62. 13 17. 95 51. 61 | Te : 

Total separation rate__-_- MEE ithe.” i SS RE 2 ES, OT 68. 03 24. 50 59. 86 20. 34 which 
Acocsasion rate................---..---...-.-----. cil 44. 24 10. 88 89. 24 | 1k oe r 
Net turn-over rate... ............- SET ES Se eh 38. 29 10. 42 52. 24 | 19. 9 accor’ 
' 764 ic 
Thirty-seven of the iron and steel firms whose reports were used jy [ae !:°0 
this study had fewer than 1,000 employees per establishment and 3; Phe 
firms had 1,000 or more employees per establishment. The 37 firms Mp BU"? 
having under 1,000 employees per establishment had a total of 12.947 9" 
persons on their pay roll during 1932, and 15,973 during 1933, 9 > &™ 
Thirty-five firms averaging 1,000 or over had a total of 122.149 buildi 
employees in 1932 and 134,039 in 1933. cities 
The net turn-over rate for the small firms in 1932 was nearly 4 times Th 
as great as for the large firms, and in 1933 nearly 3 times as great. Nortl 
The 1932 lay-off rate for the smaller firms was over 60 percent; for [gp 2° 
the larger firms less than 20 percent. The 1933 lay-off rate for the 9m ‘®" 
smaller firms was over 50 percent and for the larger firms only 11\ estim 
percent. build 


corpe 
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Building Operations in Principal Cities of the United States, 
April 1934 


TYIIERE was an increase of 36.2 percent in the number and an in- 
crease of 18.5 percent in the estimated cost of building projects for 
which permits were issued in April, as compared with March 1934, 
according to reports received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from 
764 identical cities in the United States having a population of 
10,000 or over. 

The information shown in the following tables is collected by the 
Bureau from local building officials in these 764 cities. The value of 
contracts awarded by Federal and State Governments for buildings to 
be erected in these cities is added to the data furnished by the local 
building officials. The estimated cost of the public buildings in these 
cities during March was $3,546,777, and during April, $13,811,000. 

The States of Illinois, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, 
North Carolina, and Pennsylvania, through their departments of 
labor, cooperate with the Federal Bureau in the collection of building 
statistics. The cost figures as shown in the tables following are as 
estimated by the prospective builder on applying for his permit to 
build. No land costs are included. Only building projects within the 
corporate limits of the cities enumerated are shown. 


Comparisons, March and April 1934 


TABLE 1 shows the estimated cost of new residential buildings, of 
new nonresidential buildings, of additions, alterations, and repairs, 
and of total building operations in 764 identical cities having a popula- 
tion of 10,000 or over, by geographic divisions. 


TABLE 1.—ESTIMATED COST OF NEW BUILDINGS, OF ADDITIONS, ALTERATIONS, AND 
REPAIRS, AND OF TOTAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN 764 IDENTICAL CITIES, 


AS SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN MARCH AND APRIL 1934, BY GEOGRAPHIC 
DIVISIONS 








New residential buildings (esti- | New nonresidential buildings (esti- 
mated cost) mated cost) 


Geographic division 





— Percent 
March 1934 April 1934 of change 


—,. 





New England_. $969, 502 , 557, , 134, +1.1 
Middle Atlantic 3, 106, 725 . . . . , il! +65. 8 
East North Central 747, 804 , 415, . ‘ , 66 +6. 4 
West North Central 668, 480 , 039, . , 713, , 278, 67 —25. 4 
South Atlantic 707, 264 & § a 4 +89. 7 

753, 817 . . u a . 4 +40. 7 
1, 869, 039 . ' ’ . g —35. 8 


8, 822, 721 , , 267, , 860, 86: +25. 2 
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TABLE 1.—ESTIMATED COST OF NEW BUILDINGS, OF ADDITIONS, ALTERATIO 
REPAIRS, AND OF TOTAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN 764 IDENTICAL 
AS SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN MARCH AND APRIL 1934, BY GEOG) 
DIVISIONS—Continued 
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Additions, alterations, and re- | Total construction (estimated 
pairs (estimated cost) cost) 
Geographic division | 
Percent Perce) 
March 1934| April 1934 of March 1934} April 1934 of 

change chang: 
gk $1, 546, 652 | $1,586,781 | +2.6 | $3,638,913 | $4, 270,734 | +17 119 
Middle Atlantic. -_........ ....| 3,989,127 | 4,171,531 | +4.6 | 10,663,700 | 13,220,503 | +24 | 71 
East North Central ------- ...-| 1,924,348 | 2,218,548 | +15.3] 4,796,467 | 5,894,632 | +22. 9 m 
West North Central_...__..-_- 654, 292 943, 135 | +44.1 | 3,036,489 | 3,261,302} +7. 4 ” 
Geutm Atlantic... ............- 1, 208, 704 1, 805, 987 | +49.4 | 4,157,689 | 7,353,501 | +76.9 ) 
0 See 800, 692 840, 013 +4.9 | 2,562,348 | 2,822,368 | +10. | 81 
Mountain and Pacific. -_____. 1, 973, 522 | 1,933,178 | —2.0| 6,331,782] 4,847,653 | —23. 4 3 
rey a j 12, 097, 337 | 13, 499,173 | 411.6 | 35, 187, 388 | 41, 688,783 | +18. : 764 





There was an increase of 17.1 percent in the value of new residentia| 
buildings for which permits were issued in April as compared with 
March. Five of the seven geographic divisions showed increases jy 
value for this type of buildings. Increases ranged from 1.1 percent in 
the Middle Atlantic to 89.3 percent in the East North Central division, 

The estimated cost of new nonresidential buildings for which permits 
were issued in these 764 cities increased 25.2 percent during April as 
compared with March. Increases were shown in all geographic 
divisions except the West North Central and the Mountain and Pacific. 

There was an increase of 11.6 percent in indicated expenditures for 
additions, alterations, and repairs. The Mountain and Pacific was the 
only geographic division showing a decrease in expenditures for repairs. 

Six of the seven geographic divisions registered increases in thie 
estimated cost of total building construction. 

Table 2 shows the number of new residential buildings, of new non- 
residential buildings, of additions, alterations, and repairs, and of total 
building operations in 764 identical cities of the United States, by 
geographic divisions. 


TaBLE 2.—_NU MBER OF NEW BUILDINGS, OF ADDITIONS, ALTERATIONS, AND REPAIRS,, 


AND OF TOTAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN 764 IDENTICAL CITIES, AS SHOWN 
BY PERMITS ISSUED IN MARCH AND APRIL 1934, BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 





























: = 
r , New nonresi- | Additions, al- a 

now cemeunaies dential build- | terations, and “om os 

€ ings repairs P 
Geographic division : 

March} April | March; April | March! April | March | A pril 

1934 | 1934 | 1934 | 1934 | 1934 | 1934 | 1934 | 1\34 
New England ee es ee ae 127| 262] 318] 700| 1,668] 2,863) 2,113) 3,9 
Middle Atlantic... ...........-.---- 300 468 583 | 1,308 | 3,964 | 6,340 | 4,847) 5, 206 
East North Central. _...............- 121 277 §28| 1,498 | 2,519/ 4,176 | 3,168) 5,95) 
West North Central... ............. 158 179 430} 741 | 1,174] 1,960] 1,762 | 2,880 
South Atlantic. ..............-....--. 190 295 339 470 | 2,443 | 3,287| 2,972| 4,052 
Up ee ee 185 212 | 1,871 523 | 2,080 | 2,497] 4,136) 3,22 
Mountain and Pacific.._...-..-...--- 438| 347| '975; 9231 3,937| 3,657] 5,350) 4,92 
Tetel. .- .--..---2-.-2-2.5-0---- 1,519 | 2,040 | 5,044 | 6,352 | 17,785 | 24,780 | 24,348 | 1).172 
a RE a eae >) i a +25. 9 |.......-. + | +36.2 
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Increases were shown in the number of both types of new buildings, 





































































































of additions, alterations, and repairs, and of total building operations, 

comparing April with March. All geographic divisions, except the 

Sout: Central and Mountain and Pacific, showed increases in total 

building projects. The largest increase occurred in the Middle 

Atlantic and East North Central States. 

Table 3 shows the estimated cost of housekeeping dwellings and 
the number of families provided for in the different kinds of dwellings 
for which permits were issued in 764 identical cities during March 
and April 1934, by geographic divisions. 

Tusk 3.—ESTIMATED COST AND NUMBER OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR IN THE 
DIFFERENT KINDS OF HOUSEKEEPING DWELLINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE 
ISSUED IN 764 DENTICAL CITIES IN MARCH AND APRIL 1934, BY GEOGRAPHIC 
DIVISIONS 

l1-family dwellings 2-family dwellings 
+t Families pro- a nina Families pro- 
Geographir division Estimated cost | vided for Estimated cost vided for 
, a 
! 
March April | March; April | March April | March April 
1934 1934 1934 1934 eS 1934 1934 1934 1934 

— EAS PO QS | ion 

New England............ $854, 502 |$1, 448,015 | 120 246 | $40,000} $100,200| 10) 2 

Middle Atlantic_........- 1, 334, 825 | 1, 793, 282 254 408 | 192,900 383, 075 | 55 | 93 

East North Central____-_- 682, 794 | 1, 323, 161 114 267 | 44, 100 56, 200 10 | 12 

West North Central__-.-- 662, 680 | 495, 169 157 176 | 5, 800 | 7, 000 2 3 

South Atlantic..........- 665, 214 | 1,003, 612 180 240 22, 050 59, 250 16 | 56 

South Central_........... 578, 767 387, 310 171 184 40, 550 166, 150 22 | 50 

Mountain and Pacific. __| 1, 389,064 | 1, 163,913 393 328 | _ 36, 500 | 92, 400 | 68 | 26 

Total. __....| 6, 167, 846 | 7,614,462 | 1,389| 1,849| 580,900| 864,275 | 183 |, ,262 
Percent of change........|...__-. +23. 5 oe ky rah ey | +43. 2 
| | 
, ep Total, all kinds of housekeeping 
) Multifamily dwellings dwellings 
Geographic division | Estimated cost | —o Estimated cost F ee 
| 
cee ee | es amy 
March April | March; April | March | April March | April 
1934 1934 1934 | 1934 | 1934 1934 1934 | 1934 
| | 
in -|——|_ | 

New England.._..______. 0| $5,000 0 3 | $894, 502 |$1, 553, 215 271 

Middle Atlantic... $1,479,000 | 952,500 | 693 421 | 3,006,725 | 3,128,857 | 1,002| 922 

East North Central_____. 21,000 | 26, 063 4 3| ' 747,804 | 1,405,424| °'128| 282 

West North Central_____. 0| 537,415 0 252 | 668,480 | 1,039,584| 159| 431 

South Atlantic.........-.| 20,000 | 232, 105 4 114| 707, 264 | 1,204,967|  200| 410 

South Central.........._- 9,500} 11, 200 8 7| 628,817 | "564,660 201) 241 

Mountain and Pacific....| 161, 500 58, 950 78 23 | 1,786, 064 1, 315, 263 539 377 

(ae 1, 691, 000 | 1,823,233 | 787 823 | 8, 439, 746 |10, 301,970 | 2,359 | 2,934 

Percent of change - _.----.- ita sceehse "3 eee | +46] woenens] +22. 1 |.-..-... 4+24.4 





Four of the seven geographic divisions showed increases in estimated 
value of 1-family dwellings for which permits were issued in April as 
compared with March. The number of families provided for in 
1-family dwellings increased in 5 of the 7 geographic divisions. 

There was an increase of nearly 50 percent in the value of 2-family 
dwellings, comparing permits issued in April and March. All of the 

50415°—34 9 
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seven geographic divisions, except the Mountain and Pacific, s| wed 
increases in the number of family-dwelling units provided in 2-| mily 
dwellings. 
Indicated expenditures for apartment houses increased |}, 
percent and the number of family-dwelling units provided t¢! 
increased 4.6 percent, comparing the 2 months under discussio; 
The value of all types of housekeeping dwellings increasec Over 
22 percent, comparing April with March. There was an increase 
nearly 600 in the number of family-dwelling units provided in April 
as compared with the previous month. All geographic divisions 
except the Middle Atlantic and the Mountain and Pacific, shoved ff xew Eo#! 
increases in the number of family-dwelling units provided. Mie ort 


: ey. ° West Nor' 
Table 4 shows the index numbers of families provided for and thp MM south At 


. . . ° . . ° . South Ce! 
index numbers of indicated expenditures for new residential buildings, I \ountait 
for new nonresidential buildings, for additions, alterations, and Tot 


repairs, and for total building operations. 


78 
erely 


Geog 


TABLE 4.—INDEX NUMBERS OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR AND OF INDI ATED 
EXPENDITURES FOR BUILDING OPERATIONS AS SHOWN BY PERMITS Iss! ED Ge 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES 


lonthly average, 1929= 100] 


























Indicated expenditures for New Er 
| Families ionatinhe po Ne 
Month — New resi- | New non- | Additions, | Tota West N 
” dential — residential | alterations, building South / 
buildings | buildings | and repairs) operation South ¢ 
a = pas. Ce Bias ies) | LAE Mounts 
1930 | | | ‘ 
INGE... «nadine tttno.esectaenet ners 57.1 | 47.2 | 87.1 77.5 
pe rye STS Ae | 62.0 | 51.0 | 100. 1 | 81.8 

1931 | | Cr 

Tt eS Tape St tn eg YE age 53. 4 40.7 | 76. 4 58.0 57.1 
anise iacetiabiinnnndibathteieistintinns 64. 6 | 48. 6 73.9 65. 2 60. sam 
1932 | | | $3 ,0 

| a a a ee Ris aqinaténscahtentiasintic 15.4 10. 7 18. 1 27.0 7 
EE a ee eee FP 13.4 | 9.7 25. 0 32.0 18,8 was 
1933 | | | Pac 

RE IESE peel OR BE) Slt See 7.2 | 4.2 | 6.9 20.9 | 7.8 
PESTS", os Neen ST A 7.4 | 4.6) 9.9 | 22. 6 | 9.5 I 

| 

1934 | | 193 

Sinden. es oe ee 7.2 | 5.7; 10.9 | 27.0 10.8 
BO irk. 0-2) Ae ticki Debbie 2S, 9.0 | 6.7 | 13.6 | 30. 1 | 12.8 ged 
| i ° 
¥ thi 
The index numbers of indicated expenditures for both types of new wa 
residential buildings, for additions, alterations, and repairs, and for bu 

total building operations were higher in April 1934 than for either 
: 9 
March 1934 or April 1933. $2 
5 
Comparisons, April 1934 with April 1933 i 


TaBLe 5 shows the estimated cost of new residential buildings. of 
new nonresidentia] buildings, of additions, alterations and repairs, «nd 
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¢ total building operations in 762 identica] cities having a popula- 
ion 0! 10,000 or over, by geographic divisions. 


gLE 5 -ESTIMATED COST OF NEW BUILDINGS, OF ADDITIONS, ALTERATIONS, 
‘ND REPAIRS, AND OF TOTAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN 762. IDENTICAL 
‘iTIES, AS SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN APRIL 1933 AND APRIL 1934, BY GEO. 
GRAPHIC DIVISIONS 


New residential buildings New nonresidential buildings 
(estimated cost) (estimated cost) 


Geographic division 


Percent 
of change 


Percent 


April 19383 | April 1934 [+c anoe 


April 1933 April 1934 


New England--------- $912, 601 $1, 575, 029 +72. 6 $580, 462 
Middle Atlantic. - .- --- ; 2, 331, 960 3, 140, 857 +34. 2, 259, 540 
Fast North Central - -- ; 672, 418 1,415, 424 | +110. 5 698, 795 
West North Central 701, 775 1, 039, 584 +48, 4, 794, 575 
South Atlantic... ...--- ; 790, 790 | 079, 487 4-23. ¢ 1, 590, 482 


South Central _---- , ; 538, 497 | 555, 660 +3. : 869, 792 
Mountain and Pacific--- , 492,681 | 1,315,263 | —I1L§ 1, 097, 928 


Total..-.. ‘ , ‘ 7, 440, 722 10, 021, 304 +-34. 11, 891, 574 


Additions, alterations, and | Total construction (estimated 
repairs (estimated cost) cost 
Num- 
Geographic division ber of 
Percent Percent)! cities 
April 1933 | April 1934 of April 1933 | April 1934 of 
change change 


New England. _---.--- $1, 049, O90 | $1,591,251 | +51.7 | $2,542,153 | $4, 302, 843 

Middle Atlantic 3, 138, 142 4, 194, 541 4-33. 7 , 729, 642 | 13, 256, 888 

East North Central ecodld 1, 106, 039 2, 214, 388 |+100. : 2. 477, 252 5, 889, 497 
West North Central PE 654, 138 941,885 | +44. 5, 150,488 | 3, 250,392 | —47 
South Atlantic. - -- - 986, 123 983, 025 —(.; 3, 367, 395 5, 416, 690 | +60. 
South Central - > a : 654, 328 828, 503 | +26.6 2. 062, 617 2, 787, 700 | +35. : 
Mountain and Pacific. - .-- 2, 383, 219 ; 1,933,178 | —18.9 | 4,973,828 ' 4,847,653 | —2.£ 


_ os 9,971, 079 | 12, 686,771 +-27.2 | 29,303, 375 | 39, 760, 663 | +35.7 


Comparing permits issued in April 1934 with those issued in the 
same month of the previous year, there was an increase of nearly 
$3,000,000 in the value of new residential buildings. The increase 
was spread over all geographic divisions, except the Mountain and 
Pacific. 

In the case of new nonresidential buildings, the increase in April 
1934 over April 1933 amounted to over $5,000,000. The only 
geographic division showing a decrease in indicated expenditures for 
this type of structure was the West North Central, and this decrease 
was caused by the inclusion in the April 1933 figures of a large Federal 
building in St. Louis, Mo. 

The value of repairs made to existing buildings increased over 
2,500,000, comparing these 2 months. The increases occurred in 
5 of the 7 geographic divisions, ranging from 26.6 percent in the South 
Central States to 100.2 percent in the East North Central States. 

The estimated cost of total construction in these 762 cities was 
over $10,000,000 greater during the month of April 1934 than during 
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April 1933. In the East North Central States the increase wa. ove 


TABLE Pe 


DIFFE 
100 percent. PIVisl 
Table 6 shows the number of new residential buildings, of new non. — 


residential buildings, of additions, alterations, and repairs, and o! 


total 
building operations in 762 identical cities, by geographic division: 


TABLE 6.—-NUMBER OF NEW BUILDINGS, OF ADDITIONS, ALTERATIONS, AND RE 
PAIRS, AND OF TOTAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN 762 IDENTICAL 28 































































































I 
AS SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN APRIL 1933 AND APRIL 1934, BY GEOGR PH 
DIVISIONS 
. New nonresi- | Additions, al- eS 
tng 5 dential build- | terations, and | tl tion New Eng 
g | ings repairs _— Middle 
. . . J E st ) 0 
Geographic division Sao. a t Ne 
April | April | April | April | April | April | April April South ". 
1933 | 1934 | 1933 | 1934 | 1933 | 1934 | 1933 joa South © 
Mounta 
IN ins nse nciiittiiinindtinkiteod 236 262 749 805 | 2,353 | 2,865] 3,338 | 3, 939 p all 
pS ~ “SeSeigte 417 468 | 1,515] 1,398] 4,874] 6,348 | 6,806!) 8914 . 
East North Central.............--__- 166 277 | 1,178 | 1,492| 3,420| 4,157] 4,764 | 5 9% — 
West North Central_____- RES 239 179 856 738 1,726 | 1,949] 2,821 2 R66 
SO: 246 299 470 477 | 2,632 | 3,307) 3,348 4, OR Tl 
| > SRDS: 253 210 496 509 | 2,018 | 2,459 | 2,767/| 3 1% , 
Mountain and Pacific.............__. 465 347 | 1,073 923 | 6,145) 3,657 | 7, 683 4,997 k eep! 
te TI meen 2,022 | 2,042| 6,337 | 6,342 | 23, 168 | 24, 742 | $1,527 | 33, 19 The 
Percent of change._______- A WS Rea * PAW iedeead SA |... +6.8 |.... 15] 1€ 
: —————_—. ment 
’ , — were 
There was an increase in the number of both types of new buildings, a 
. eo, ° a rea 
as well as in the number of additions, alterations, and repairs, and ny 
total construction comparing April of this year with the corresponding ve 
month of 1933. ye 
. . bed In | 
Table 7 shows the estimated cost of housekeeping dwellings and “de 
os. ; 7 oan ' vic 
the number of families provided for in these buildings for which per- aa 
e ° e ° . e,° . . : WwW 
mits were issued in 762 identical cities, during April 1933 and April nf 
° eS Mm 24 
1934, by geographic divisions. 
TABLE 7.—FSTIMATED COST AND NUMBER OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR IN THE 
DIFFERENT KINDS OF HOUSEKEEPING DWELLINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE 
ISSUED IN 762 IDENTICAL CITIES IN APRIL 1933 AND APRIL 1934, BY GEOGRAPHIC 7 
DIVISIONS 
Sle : : of 
l1-family dwellings 2-family dwellings fro 
Tar 
Estimated cost Families pro- Estimated cost | F®milies pro- T 
Geographic division vided for vided for A 
April A April | April 
April 1933 | April 1934] 4D! | ADE | april 1933! April 1934 | April | Apr! | 
New England__-........- $853, 251 |$1, 460, 554 225 245 $53,400 | $104, 700 19 24 = 
Middle Atlantic.._.____- 1, 527, 630 | 1, 797, 282 337 409 | 485,560| 389,075 | 131 4 Ne 
East North Central.____- 602, 306 | 1, 323, 161 158 267 39, 112 56, 200 12 12 Mi 
West North Central_....| 677,500) 495, 169 234 176 16, 075 7, 000 5 3 Ea 
South Atlantic........... 730, 720 | 1, 021, 112 231 244 19, 670 59, 250 17 56 Wi 
South Central.........._- 409,052 | 386,310 231 183 68,495 | 166, 150 37 50 So 
Mountain and Pacific._..| 1, 162,291 | 1, 163,913 427 328 110, 350 92, 400 47 26 > 
ee ee 5, 962, 750 | 7,647,501 | 1,843 1,852 | 792,662) 874,775 | 268| 265 
Percent of change. -.......|........... qan4 |........ | | fee eee +10. 4 |......- | | 0 
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qaste 7.—ESTIMATED COST AND NUMBER OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR IN THE 
DIFFERENT KINDS OF HOUSEKEEPING DWELLINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE 
Iss ED IN 762 IDENTICAL CITIES IN APRIL 1933 AND APRIL 1934, BY GEOGRAPHIC 
DIViSIONS —Continued 


HOUSING 








— tie wets - 


Total, all kinds of housekeeping 


Multifamily dwellings dwellings 





Families pro- 


Families pro- 
vided for 


Geographie division Estimated cost Estimated cost vided tor 





April 
1933 


April 
1934 


April 


: oi , , , ae | , April 
April 1933 | April 1934 April 1933 | April 1934 | +533 34 





7_—_ 


3 | $906,651 |$1, 570, 254 244 
420 | 2, 270, 190 | 3, 132, 857 | 
3 671, 418 
537, 415 252 701, 775 
232, 105 114 760, 640 
3, 200 ‘ 4 518, 497 
58, 950 23 | 1,489, 596 


New England 

Middle Atlantic. --....-.- 
East North Central 

West North Central 
South Atlantic. .........- 
South Central.........-.- 
Mountain and Pacific 


$5, 000 
946, 500 
26, 063 


272 
923 
282 
431 
414 
237 
377 
2, 936 


+24. 5 


537 
405, 424 | 
039, 584 | 
312, 467 | 
555, 660 | 
1, 315, 263 | 
10, 331, 509 

+41.2 


186 
244 
260 
297 
590 


2, 358 | 


8, 200 
10, 250 
40, 950 

216, 955 


l, 
l, 
l, 











1, 809, 233 
-| +221. 2 


819 
+231. 6 


7, 318, 767 











. ae ois 563, 355 
Percent of change. .......|......... 


There was an increase in the estimated cost of all types of house- 
keeping dwellings, comparing April 1934 with the like month of 1933. 
The largest percentage of increase was registered in the case of apart- 
ment houses; the value of multifamily dwellings for which permits 
were issued during April of this year being more than three times as 
great as the value as shown during the same period of last year. 

The number of family-dwelling units provided in all types of house- 
keeping dwellings increased by nearly 25 percent. However, this 
increase was wholly caused by additional family-dwelling units pro- 
vided in apartment houses, as families provided for in 1-family 
dwellings increased only 0.4 of 1 percent, while those provided for 
in 2-family dwellings decreased 1.1 percent. 


Construction from Public Funds 


TABLE 8 shows for the months of March and April 1934, the value 
of contracts awarded for all Federal construction projects financed 
from public-works funds, by geographic divisions. 

TABLE 8.—VALUE OF CONTRACTS AWARDED FOR ALL FEDERAL P.W.A. CONSTRUC- 


TION PROJECTS BY THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT DURING MARCH AND 
APRIL 1934, BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS! 








| River, harbor, and flood- 


aes iste 
Building construction Public roads control projects 


Geographic division bot - | 
March 1934] April 1934 





March 1934 | April 1934 | March 1934} April 1934 





New England 

Middle Atlantic 

East North Central 

West North Central 
South Atlantic......_.. t 


$1, 143, 879 
1, 883, 797 
5, 942, 932 
2, 649, 456 


$442, 266 
669, 399 
1, 452, 986 
5, 000 


$42, 649 
237, 572 
215, 076 
163, 558 


$488, 205 0 
2, 462, 600 0 
6, 640, 254 $727, 249 
2, 302, 761 57, 858 


$4, 811 
0 


1, 360, 349 
3, 939 


South Central 
Mountain and Pacific____ 


Se 
Outside continental 
United States 


1, 182, 156 
507, 889 
508, 970 


4, 858, 139 
99, 840 
2, 095, 832 


4, 006, 483 
6, 754, 570 
6, 248, 929 


1, 865, 333 
5, 510, 128 
6, 775, 069 


2, 182, 385 
28, 925 
465, 035 


500, 000 
841, 543 
9, 964, 827 





4, 768, 666 
609, 641 





7, 712, 666 
436, 769 








28, 630, 046 
0 





26, 044, 350 
0 | 





3, 461, 452 
200, 070 


12, 675, 469 





0 





' Preliminary—subject to revision. 
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TABLE 8.—VALUE OF CONTRACTS AW ARDED FOR ALL FEDERAL P.W.A. CON RUC ABLE » 
TION PROJECTS BY THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT DU RING MAR‘ AND TION 
APRIL 1934, BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS—Continued y AND 

cei ae . ts ape tepe Re malt I | , 
: es 7) Taws a ecilamation 7 
| Streets and roads | Naval vessels | projects For 
Geographic division : = woe scam ae we — _§ 
March | April March April March April | March 
1934 1934 | 1934 1934 | 1934 1934 1934 { 
aan nee: aenmedee eins: ed oi wie — 

New England eet > 0 | 0 0 | 0 0 0 |$67, 491 ‘ ew EI " 

Middle Atlantic e $228, 000 | $13, 000 | $766, 376 |$322, 942 | 0 0 0 ' Middle - 

East North Central __| 24, 219 | 0 17, 233 | 0 $1, 500 0 {102,993 | 34 1m Fast No! r 

West North Central | 42, 870 0 0 0 | . 600 © | 43, 145 ) epWwest Nor 

South Atlantic_-._-_- | 576, sg = 96) 620, 350 6, 003 | 0} $1,859 | 18, 000 South A tla 

South Central__. . ot a , 515 | 0 | 0 | 24,544 81,274 8,009 10 South en 

Mountain and Pacific__. | 613, 500 | 424) 811 | 2, 432 | 0 | 1,688,470 | 587,893 |107, 653 139 Mountain 

Total____. +1484, 607 | 709, 287 |1, 406, 391 | “B28, 945 31, 721.114| 671,026 |347, 291 2 639 
Outside continental Outside 
United States _- ‘, 29, 405 70, 516 0 0 0 0 0 | States 
Water and sewage ene —_— Tots) 
| systems Miscellaneous | otal 
Geographic division {(__ mi a, + “ . Ge 
March 1934} April 1934 es March 1934 | April 1934 | March 1934 | Apri! iy34 
T % | ane 

New England.---.......-- 0 22, 667 $58, 966 220,336 | $1, 712, 602 S778, 668 _ 

Middle Atlantic_..._._. $109, 000 70, 200 401, 152 536,910 | 4,057,724 | 3, 643, 204 Fwy 

East North Central ____- 34, 000 0 239, 418 180, 038 8, 542, 530 R300, 817 ape 

West North Central__. 0 0 59, 982 73,762 | 2,858, 911 2, 544, 020 East Ne 

South Atlantic_____- , 785, 530 1, 260 | 749, 691 77,246 | 10,120,613 | 7, 549, 89] —s 

South Central_- ae 5, 625 166, 200 322, 882 19,493 | 7,652,444} 6,750,083 = C 

Mountain and Pacific 17, 131 246, 022 | 438, 529 642, 177 10, 090, 649 | 20, 845. UF -+ pose 

| ee — —— ee = - ” : LO . 
Total_- 951, 286 506,349 | 2,270,620 | 41,751, 122 | 3 45, 041, 473 | * 50, 511, s4 TY 

Outside continental | ide 
United States_____._- 0 0 91, 766 | 17, 350 | 930, 882 524, 635 ge 
2 Other than those reported by the Bureau of tP ublic Roads. Peal 
3 Includes $6,000 not allocated by geographic divisions. Oth 
4 Includes $1,160 not allocated by geographic division. ; 
Total construction awards from Federal Public Works funds for the Ni 


month of April totaled over $50,000,000. This is an increase of more J "82 
than $5,000,000 as compared with March. Increases were shown in thes 





the value of contracts awarded for building construction, river, har- ther 
bor, and flood-control projects, and water and sewage systems. priv 
The largest increase was shown in river, harbor, and flood-control hav 
projects. This was largely caused by the number of large contracts to 
being awarded by the Corps of Engineers for work on the Fort Peck ngh 
dam site in Montana. the 
Table 9 shows the value of contracts awarded from Public Works the 
funds for all non-Federal projects, by geographic divisions. 
ro 

tio 








ABLE 
TION 


AND 


HOUSING 





wraphie division 


fiddle Atlantic 


9. -VALUE OF CONTRACTS AWARDED FOR ALL 
‘ROJECTS FROM PUBLIC WORKS ADMINISTRATION FUNDS DURING MARCH 
PRIL 1934, BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS! 


Building construction 





| March 1934 | 


$1, 738, 792 


8, 519, 376 


April 1934 


$1, 668, 410 
2, 241, 418 


Streets and roads 2 


March 1 109 
1934 April 1934 


$27,530 | $982, 162 


193, 549 


NONFEDERAL 


1405 


CONSTRUC- 


Water and sewage 
systems 


$363, 672 
701, 936 | 


$431, 101 
980, 012 


2 
4 
l 

| 


Fast North Central 
West North Central 
South Atlantic 

South Central 
Mountain and Pacific 


46, 678 

5, 280, 155 
2, 679, 692 
, 403, 906 
184, 251 


453, 267 
350, 186 , 
2, 584, 055 42, 156 | 
405, 236 33 
1, 479, 878 186 


2, 887 387, 014 3, 822, 968 | 
223, 376 1, 316, 231 
350, 349 121, 657 
7%, O61 115, 723 
149, O88 14, 669 


2, 271, 181 
630, 921 
524, 752 

, 245, 409 
260, 104 


2, 513 
] 


, 872 


Total.... 
continental United 


States 0 ) 0) 56, 384 


19, 852, 850 9, 182, 450 430, 363, 599 6, 456, 856 6, 243. 480 


Outside 
139, 921 


Railroad construction 


Miscellaneous 
and repairs liscellaneou 


March 
1934 


March 


| March 1934 | April 1934 1934 


April 1934 A pril 1934 


New England P $1, 
Middle Atlantic--___- = ww 14, 
East North Central : 19, 
West North Central 

South Atlantic 5, 362, 419 
South Central. 5, 945, 655 | 
Mountain and Pacific 0 


055, 135 | 
651, 746 
043, 461 
65s, Ss 4 4 


£1, 665, 285 
, 626, 9S9 


1, 963, 316 
327, G82 
l, 226, USS 
Total 46, 717, 260 | 26, 660, 446 
Outside continental United 
States , 0 


400 3, S6F 


aa 
, aa 


56, 384 





Preliminary—subject to revision. 
? Other than those reported by the Bureau of Public Roads. 


Non-Federal construction projects are financed and 
grants awarded from the Public Works fund. For the most part 
these awards are made to State governments or political subdivisions 
thereof, but in a few instances, however, allotments are made to 
private firms. For the most part these allotments to private firms 
have been confined to railroad companies. In the case of allotments 
to States, cities, and counties, the Federal Government grants out- 
night not more than 30 percent of the total cost of the project. In 
the case of allotments made to private firms, no grants are made and 
the entire loan must be repaid within the specified time 

During April 1934 contracts awarded and force-account work started 
from the non-Federal Public Works funds totaled over $44,000,000. 

Table 10 shows the value of public building and highway construc- 
tion awards as reported by the various State governments. 


by loans 
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TABLE 10.—VALUE OF PUBLIC BUILDING AND HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION AW 4 
AS REPORTED BY THE STATE GOVERNMENTS, BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVIs! 
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Value of awards for public buildings iS 








Geographic division 


April 1933 


“March 
1934 


April 1934 


March 
1934 





New England 
Middle Atlantic 


West North Central 
South Atlantic 
South Central 


0 

$820, 985 
10, 784 
57, 701 
44, 384 

1, 433 

66, 924 


$483, 750 
1, 525, 687 
501, 453 
389, 982 
458, 185 
1, 133, 568 
282, 773 





$11, 890 
900, 893 
217, 209 
202, 000 
296, 552 
1, 170, 241 


3, 100, 561 


$4, 754 
682, 614 
2, 554, 116 
145, 454 
672, 524 
210, 225 

1, 356, 526 











1, 002, 211 


4, 775, 398 


5, 899, 346 


5, 626,213 




















Data concerning building construction awards by State govern. 
ments are received direct from State officials. Information concern- 
ing highway construction is obtained from the Bureau of Public 
Roads of the United States Department of Agriculture. The dat, 
as shown in table 10 does not include projects financed from Public 
Works funds. 

The value of State building awards in April 1934 was over $1 ,000,- 
000 greater than in March, and over $4,000,000 greater than in April 
1933. State highway construction awards, however, were much 


lower during April 1934 than for the previous month or for the same 
month of the previous year. 


Construction Details by Cities 


TABLE 11 shows the estimated expenditures for new residential 
buildings, new nonresidential buildings, and for total building con- 
struction, together with the number of families provided for in new 
dwellings in each of the cities in the United States having a popula- 
tion of 10,000 or over, for which reports were received for April 1934. 

Permits were issued for the following important building projects 
during April 1934: In Trenton, N.J., for a hospital building to cost 
nearly $300,000; in Rochester, N.Y., for a public-school building to 
cost nearly $1,000,000; in St. Louis, Mo., for an apartment house to 
cost over $500,000; in Champaign, IIl., for a school building to cost 
$250,000; in Louisville, Ky., for factory buildings to cost nearly 
$300,000; and in New Orleans, La., for a school building to cost over 
$350,000. 

A contract was awarded by the Procurement Division of the 


United States Treasury Department for a public building in Wash- 
ington. D.C., to cost over $1,600,000. 





State ¢ 


— 


Connet { 
Ansor 
Bridg 
Brist¢ 
Derby) 
East | 
Fairfi 
Greer 
Ham 
Hartt 
Mant 
Meri 
Mid¢ 
Milfe 
Naug 
New 

New 
Norv 
Norv 
Stam 
Strat 


| vez2errrrs 


= 
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1.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, APRIL 1934 


New England States 








New 

| non- Lh owl 
State and city |\Fam- resi- | (inel ud- 
Esti- | ilies - Ing “4 Esti- | ‘lies uit | ing re- 
mated | pro- | ‘; a mated | pro- | “v0. pairs) 
cost — cost | vided! ings 

or 


tial buildings 


tial buildings | 
: Total nae 
State and city Fam- - | (inelud- 


, | , , 
New residen- | New residen- | 








| 
| 





Connecticut: || Massachu- 

Ansonia setts—Contd. 

Bridgeport Methuen__.____| $9, 300 2) $2, 685) $15, 430 
Milton.........| 20,365) 5 550) 33, 850 
Natick. , 550 15, 100 
Needham : 3} 2,050; 25,050 
New Bedford__- | 35,500! 47, 200 
Newburyport - - 0} 52,800 
Newton.....__.| 120,! 550!) 140, 430 
North Adams. f 635 11, 790 
Northampton - - 51,625) 155, 625 
North Attle- 

es | 0 0 
Norwood _. 2, 800} 5, 080 
, 025 26, 250 

2, 575 24, 215 

11, 700) 800 16, 600 
5, 000 2, 125 26, 863 
0 , 200 7, 025 

0 3,060, 93, 680 

‘ 2, 000 , 800 8, 780 
Somerville _. 0 3, O75 30, 747 
Southbridge-. 14, 700 f , 700) 28,300 
Springfield 4, 800 | 22.4551 66, 760 
West Hartford _-. Stoneham......| 14,000 , 700; 16,350 

Willimantic. - - - Swampscott ___- 6, 800 100 8, 700 

Maine: Taunton 600 , 915 8, 823 
’ 9, 800 2} 5,158) 21, 283 

0 , 500 , 500 
Wellesley 166, 000 | 8, 800 , 900 
Westfield__.___- 350 5, 625 


ine | 


to 





s $ 
So 888.8 8ES ecko 


Lo oS see 














_ 
>» © 


Naugatuck - - ..- 
New Britain_... 
New Haven-..-. 
Norwalk. ..- wate 


CHE WOOCHORHE NH OOFS 


oe) 
= 





E 


Stratford........ 


Wallingford 
Waterbury 


g 


r to 
SE .555 
COn me ROO 


MIS coms 
Ess 


, 540 4,877 
Weymouth 9, 07! 1, 525 , 940 
Winchester 925 6, 875 
Winthrop ‘ : , 760 5, 570 
Woburn , 315 915 
Worcester. ___-. 76, 7. 39, 002 , 070 

New Hampshire: 

Berlin ’ 400 8, 244 
y ‘ , 125 5, 975 

10, 300! f ,025| 52,670 
Manchester_.__| 28, 900) ,050| 57,708 
Portsmouth..._| 8, 500) , 200 , 330 

Rhode Island: 

Central Falls...| 5, 000) ‘ 900 3, 535 
Cranston. 38, 200) 8| 5,650 50, 450 
East Providence| 7, 000! 3, 375| 23,920 
Newport - - - - . 6, 000) 2,325) 28, 250 

North Provi- | 
dence. —? 7, 100 , 585 9, 525 
Pawtucket _ 14,470; 33, 430 
Providence 23, 200) 217, 600 
. 250) 31, 500 
1, 200 47, 365 

1, 000 5, 000 

2, 575 13, 015 

| 


Easthampton__- 
Everett_...__. 


WwW estat 

West Warwick. 

Woonsocket... 
Vermont: 

Bennington 0 0 

Burlington --_.. 8,500) 19,475 

Rutland 16, 500) 2} 42,290| 61, 290 


_—— Oe 
- BO OO > CO tS 


Lowell__._...... 


L 


Marlborough . _- 
Medford__.____- 
Melrose......__. 


_— oO 


ss gesfeussezs 


1,557,900) 271 1,134,963)4, 279, 734 


| 


HOM eH OSOOH OHO NOOHNOOD 





























' Applications filed. 
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TaBLE 11.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE SUE) 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, APRIL 1934—Continued ‘ 

































































he 
TABLE 
Middle Atlantic States 
: : re . 
New residen- New residen- — 
tial buildings | New | tial buildings —— 
— " i. non- a ” —__ i. F non- 
—_ : resi- | (inelud- || « 3a . resi- elnd 
State and city we Fam- | dential | ing re- || State and city a Fam- dential lud. | 
Esti- ilies | build- yairs) | Esti- ilies t ild . State ime 
mated | pro- | ioc | — 7 mated | pro- | 2UUC- rs 
cost |vided| ‘85 cost |vided| ‘8S 
for for 
| | 
New Jersey: | | | New York—Con. | | ax ee 
Asbury Park ?_- 0} 0| $6,450) $21, 085 Gloversville__..| $6, 000 1} $1,100) $10 7% pena 
Atlantic City-_-- 0} 0! 750} 85,936 || Hempstead_-_-__| 0 O} 35, 78; 40), 5 yania 
Bayonne. _-__-_-- 0) 0) 600 5, 220 Herkimer ?_____- 0 0 0 Clairton 
Bloomfield _ ____| $14, 500 l 1,500} 21,700 Irondequoit - _ - .| 19, 200 3i~ 2,000) 23 ww Coatesv 
Bridgeton - - __-- 5, 800} 3 630 7,845 |} Ithaca..........| 9,000 l 3,650 20) ay Connell 
Burlington. - --- 0} 0 200) 1,123 || Jamestown a 0 0 575 ¥: Consho 
Ciiften......... | 16, 000 4} 12,025! 34,675 Johnson City...| 35, 000 141 1,500! 36 w Donora 
(ee 0 0 0 3,760 || Kenmore--.--.-- 0) 0) 0 ’ Duques 
East Orange-_-- 3, 500) 1! 39,035) 72,704 Kingston --_---- 4, 700 2) 4,400 1. 299 Faston 
Elizabeth___-_-.. 11, 000) 2} 3,200 31,600 | Lackawanna_-_- 0 0 200 " Erie 
Englewood - ---- 0} 0} 10, 200 17, 750 Lockport. _-..-- 0 0 1, 400 2. 398 Greens 
Garfield__......| 9, 500) 3} 6,575; 22,015 Lynbrook _ _ __-- 6, 500 2} 1,045 § 67 Harris! 
Hackensack - - -- 0) 0 1, 505 9, 567 Mamaroneck...| 24, 800 1| 150 452 Haver! 
Harrison__------ 0) 0 0 2, 090 Massena-.-.------| 0 0} 1,000 1 000 Hazlet 
Hillside Twp-- 6, 400 1} 1,700 9, 250 | Middletown._-.-| 10, 000 4 175 12, 665 Jeanne 
Hoboken. ._.-.-- 0! 0) 720 13, 602 | Mount Vernon _| 42, 000 6 1,650) 52.395 Johnst 
Irvington ---.-- 11, 000) 2} 18,890) 34,915 | Newburgh ei 0 0} 14,000) 42 5% Kings 
Jersey City----- 80, 000 32} 7,800) 112, 195 | New Rochelle __| 9, 000 l 3,650) 50, 84 Lanca 
Kearny..-.-....- 0 0} 2,400) 3, 530 New York City:) Latrol 
Raeeen. ........ 2, 500) 1} 29,734) 34,339 | The Bronx '!. 867,300) 376) 53, 250/1, 146, 68 Lowel 
Long Branch--.- 0) 0}: 650) 5, 996 Brooklyn !____| 299, 700) 63} 362, 028) 1, 276, 478 Tov 
Lyadharst Manhattan !__| 0, 0} 804, 450) 1, 736, we McKi 
ownship. - -- 0 0 500) 6, 518 Queens !______| 460,500} 164) 606, 067)1, 437.62 Mead 
M aplewood | | Richmond!._.| 13, 150 7) 1, 215465) 1, 265, 947 Mone 
Townshlp-_.--| 77, 200) 8} 2,490) 82, 645 | Niagara Falls_- 0 O} 4,815) 145, 7% Mow 
Montelair.._...| 13, 000) 2 1,225) 31,755 | North Tona- To 
Morristown - - - 0) 450) 865 wanda... ....- 900) 1] 330), Mun 
Newark_......-| 5,000 1} 33,300) 93,415 | Ogdensburg - - -- 2, 800) l 6,900' 10,10 Nant 
New Brusnwick 0 0} 9,050; 25,800 |; Olean__........-) 0) 0 745 2, 195 New 
ee 0} 0} 645 &, 455 ee, St al 0} 0 0 25 New 
Orange -__..---- 33, 300) 4) 1,450) 43, 200 | Oneonta.__-.--.-- 14, 000) 3 1, 500 18. 10% tor 
eS 0 0| 27,975) 54,924 Ossining----.---- 0} 0} 2,800 5, 40 
Paterson._.----- 0 0} 29,465) 80,458 Oswego___...--- 0) O} 18,577) 26, 67 a 
Perth Amboy -. 0) 0) 930) 3,442 || Peekskill____.-- 0} 0} 3,670 5, 654 
Phillipsburg- .- -- 0} 0) 0) 450 | Plattsburg_____- 1, 800) ] 600! 27, 400 
Plainfield____-_-_- 19, 478) 3; 1,375; 28,438 || Port Chester__. 0) 0 550 42 
Pleasantville... 0) 0 0! 100 || Port Jervis. __.. 0) 0) 0 
Bank_____- 6, 000 1| 500} 7,230 || Poughkeepsie._. 0| 0} 2,575; 10,92 [llinot 
Ridgefield Park 0, 0} 1, 600) 3, 600 | Rensselaer __---- 0) 0} 8,580) 13,37 Alt 
Ridgewood - ---- 22, 600) 2 1,687' 27,671 | Rochester......} 19, 200) 2)1, 135440 1, 217, 127 Aul 
Roselle... _--_.. | 60} «= 350), = 650 || Rockville Cen- | — Bel 
Rutherford ----- 0 0} 2,075) 4,050 | Ss eee 5 635} 30, 93: Ber 
South Orange-.-- 0 0) 500) 1, 320 | Saratoga} Ble 
Teaneck Town- Springs. ---..-- 10, 000) 9 400 21, 9X5 Bl 
ship..........| 62,900 9} 3,295 70, 267 Schenectady -.--- | _ 2,000) 1} 5,580) 28, 48 Br 
7 TESS 0 0} 283, 404) 288,918 || Syracuse_......- | 19, 500) 4) 283,681) 333, 8 Ca 
Union City-_._-- 0 0 0} 8,825 || ‘Tonawanda. -_-- 0) 0) 700 2, 94 Ca 
Union Town- [ty Pare 10,000} 2} 3,550) 35,795 Ca 
SE neem 17, 300 4; 8,025; 27,800 il, ~ Se aees 14, 000) 3} 12,640) 40, 7% Ce 
Weehawken || Valley Stream-. 0) ) 1,114 7, 701 Cc} 
Township- __- 0 0 0 4,975 || Watertown.-_._- | 4,300) 1} 10,275, 27,27 Cl 
Westfield______- 17, 000 3} 1,000) 21,561 || Waterviiet_..._. 0 0} 1,250 55 C! 
West New York 0 0) 0 2, 245 | White Plains...| 40,000 4) 2,275 46, 40 Cc 
West Orange.._| 32, 500 5) 11,000; 45,049 | ,  pretieets 29, 500 6} 43,605) 93, 710 D 
New York: | Pennsylvania: D 
Albany---.-..--- 33, 500 5} 5,500) 107,655 || Abington E 
Amsterdam____- 17, 690 3) _1, 800 21, 490 \ Township. -.- 0 0 1, 575 6, 279 E 
Auburn. -.--.--. 4, 500 1} 70,255) 83,005 || Allentown------ 0 0} 11,525) 32, 850 E 
Batavia-----.--- 0) 0) 125 1,813 || Altoona. _...-.- 0 0} 1,343 8, 182 k 
Binghamton_.._| 11,000 2| 10,552, 66,029 | Ambridge. -_---- 0 0) 0) 0 E 
Buffalo_--....-- 23, 600 5) 202,541) 279,995 || Berwick _....-- 0 0) 300 1, 90 } 
Se 0 0 867 2,978 || Bethlehem --_-_. 2, 600) 1} 5,400) 20, 250 I 
Dunkirk. _._...- 0 0 160| 1,482 || Braddock - ---. 0) 0) 0 0 ( 
TE 4, 250 1} 2,700; 12,155 | Bradford .......| 28, 800) 2; 4,060 $4, 125 ] 
Endicott --._._-- 28, 125 6| 8,290| 44,769 | SS Pe | 0 0 \ 
Freeport... ..- 10,596, = 3!—-9,574) 25,495 || Carlisle... __-. 900; 1) 260) 
Fulton -.--._....-. 3, 000 1} 80,390} 84,190 || Chambersburg. 0} 0} 1,050) 050 
Glen Cove__._-_- 2, 838 1} 1,248 7, 061 | Charleroi._.-__-. 0) 0} 0) 0 
Glen Falls__.... 8, 800) 3} 1,155) 11,735 || Chester_....._.- 0) 0 750| 2, 100 


! Applications filed. ? Not included in totals. 
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Middle 


Atlantic States—Continued 


New residen- 


| New residen- 
tial buildings 


tial buildings 


te and city 
Esti- 

mated | 
cost 


Fam- 
$4. 
| ilies 


pro- 
vided 
for 





Connellsville 
Conshohocken. 
Donora 
Duquesne - - - - 
Easton 
Erie 3 
Greensburg 
Harrisburg - - - - 
Haverford __---- 
Hazleton. - - 
Jeannette 
Johnstown 
Kingston. -- 
Lancaster 
Latrobe 
Lower Merion 
Township | 77,000 
McKeesport. -- 0 
Meadville - 4, 000 
Monessen - 2, 000 
Mount Lebanon| 
Township 
Munhall 4, 000 
Nanticoke... & 500 
New Castle. 0 





49, 006 


New Kensing | 


ton. 7, 800 


Alton 0 
Aurora $12, 170 
Belleville 1, 700 
Berwyn. ad 0 
Bloomington _- 0 
Blue Island__. -- 0 
Brookfield 0 
Cairo. ._.. 4 0 
C ‘alumet Cc ity - t 0 
0 
Conteain... 4 0 
Champaign_____| 0 
Chicago. | 113, 050 
Chicago Heights| 5, 000 
Cicero..........| 0 
Danville...-----| 0 
Decatur. __- 0 
Fast St. Louis... 3, 300 
3, 000 

0 
Elmwood Park. 0 
Evanston___.__. 0 
Forest Park. __. 0 
F 0 
Granite City__- 0 
Harvey......... 0 
Highland Park 4, 000 
7, 000 

0 

0 

0 


4, 500, 





Meirose Park___ 
Moline 





New 

non- 

resi- 
dential 


| build- 


ings | 
a 
150 

0 

560 
400 

0 

0 
4,945 
0 

13, 420 
3, 025 
12, 900 


$1, 321 
1, 365 
1, 500 

0 

2, 000 
3, 910 
650 

0 

390 

470 

0 

254, 250 
580, 220 
0 

6, 150 
4,450 

12, 635 
1, 035 

26, 625 
2, 100 

175 

4, 300 
355 
7, 140 
0 

0 

2, 100 
600 
400 
550 
950 


0 
3, 340, 


Total 


} (inelud- 


ing re- 
pairs) 


$900 
950 

0 

, 290 
3, YOO 
438 
23, 027 
035 
59, 300 
, 170 
5, 235 


4, 665 


14, 343 


North 


$13, 105 

19, 825 

5, 925 

2,470 

5, 300 
6,5 

650 

0 

1, 240 

595 

0 

328, 270 

932, 654 

5, 000 

28, 350 

7, 600 

13, 035 

52, 600 

> 263 

, 100 


ort 


Ziv 
48, S00 
2, 780 
7, 640 
0 

73, 700 
12, 492 
23, 000 
53, 400 
1, 550 
2, 932 
2, 500 
13, 111 


( 


State and city 


Pennsyl- 
vania—Con. 
Norristown 
North Brad- | 

dock | 
Oil City 


Philadelphia $153, 


Phoenixville 
Pittsburgh 
Pittston 
Pottstown.- 
Pottsville 
Reading 
Scranton 
Sharon 
Steelton 
Sunbury 
Swissvale 
Tamaqua 
Uniontown 
Upper Darby 
Warren 
Washington 
Waynesboro 
West Chester 
V ilkes- Barre 
W ilkinsburg 
W illiamsport 
York 


Total. 


‘entral States 


Illinois—C ontd. 
Mount Vernon 
Oak Park 
Ottawa. 
Park Ridge 
Peoria 
Quincy __. 
Rockford _| 
Rock Island_-_- 
Springfield 
Sterling 
Streator 
Urbana 
W aukegan 
Wilimette 
Winnetka- 
Indiana: 
Anderson. 
Bedford 
Connersville 
Crawfordsville. 
East Chicago_-_ 
Elkhart. _- 
Elwood 
Evansville_. 
Fort Wayne_- 
Frankfort- 
Gary -- 
Goshen. 
Hammond 
Huntington. 
Indianapolis_. 
Jeffersonville 
Kokomo. ......-| 


mated 
cost 


U 
0 
900 
0 
39, 280 
U 

0 

6§, 500 
10, OOO 
2. 850 
0 

) 

0 

U 

0 

1, 500 
40, OOO 
2, 000 
14, 500 
U 

0 

3, 500 
600 


13, 500 


3,1 4 ),857 


17, 300 
0 
0 


New 

non- 

resi- 
dential 
build- 


ings 


$250 


2, d00 
96, 940 
) 

23, 965 
0 

2, 300 


12, 110 
0 

650 
10, 000 
0 

1, 498 
170 

1, 485 
1,512 


25,917,115 


Total 
(includ- 
ing re- 
pairs) 


), iid 

, 700 
7, 328 
28, 734 


13,229,503 


$6, 000 
36, 675 

1, 500 
6, 500 
82, 710 
2, 005 
29, 000 
10, 404 
30, 612 
17,175 
3, 700 
26, 925 
10, 600 
16, 345 
17, 675 


5, 135 
300 
500 
600 

31, 534 
6, 151 
2, 000 

34, 951 

63, 056 

12, 170 

20, 010 
1, 000 

14, 353 
1,975 

97, 817 
2, 500 
5, 275 
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East North Central States—Continued 







































































— a as 
New residen- New residen- ? 
tial buildings| New 1} tial buildings| New 
anos —| non- Gena | —_——_———|_ hon- otal 

. , Fam-| resi- includ- : Fam-| _Tesi- clud 
State and city Esti- | ilies |ential| ing re- | State and city Esti- | ilies | dential) ing re. Sta 
mated pro- build- pairs) | mated pro- build- | ilrs , 
cost jvided; ‘ngs cost |vided| ‘es 
for for 
| ee | 
Indiana—Contd. Ohio—Contd. _ 
Lafayette______- 0 0 0 $600 CS a 0 O} $60, 928) $139, 41) mn 
La Porte__.___- 0 0 $395 620 East Cleveland. 0 0 150, 1, 354 yt 
Loganport._..-- 0 0 0 1, 7: Elyria...-.----- 0 1, 950 3, 46 Bo 
| ee 0 0} 1,375 3, 385 Euclid__...--.. .| $17, 700 3 265) 17.% Bu 
Michigan City. 0 0} 8,860, 10,450 Findlay ..-.-.---. 0 -~ 900 1,30 Ce 
Mishawaka_-._- 0 O 2,375 5, 360 Fostoria-.-.....-. 0 0 1, 550 Co 
Muncie......... $750 1} 3,765) 11,911 || Fremont.....--- 0 0 0 1, 05 Ds 
Newcastle -__-.- 0 0 0 0 Hamilton_...... 0 1,355) 9, 080 De 
» 0 9 2 2,900 || lronton.-......-- 0 0) 350; 3, 365 D 
Richmond.-.--.-- 0 0 7,3 12,600 | Lakewood----.. 52, 000 3 12, a 72, 345 iy 
Shelbyville. _.-- 0 oO 2 jt | CU eae 0 o 275 975 ic 
South Bend---- 0 0 9g, 19,895 || Lorain.........-. 0 350 2, 560 K 
Terre Haute....| 4,500/ | 14, 24,516 || Mansfield..._-- 13,500, 2-8, 800,25, 345 . 
Vincennes --_---- 0 0) 2,315 || Marietta......-. 4, 000 2 9,825) 14, 575 N 
Whiting....__- 0 5, 662 | Marion. ----.-..-- 0 0 500 1, 400 . 
Michigan: | Massillon_------ 3, 000 1} 1,390 6, 210 0 
aa 0 7,000 || Middletown 4, 500 1} 4,385) 15, 240 C 
Ann Arbor..-_-. 8, 1} 6,265) 34,185 || Newark....._-. 3, 450 4, 2,750 7, 550 § 
Battle Creek. -- 0 0} 2,625) 14,925 Norwood... .-. 0 0 2,100 10,10 \ 
, Bay City--.....- 20, 6} 2,415) 40,513 || Parma_........- 5, 000 2| 375} 9,875 Ke 
‘ Benton Harbor. 0 0 9, 068 PUG bik ccnna 0 0) 500 
: Epewels.......... 273, 4 50} 225,457; 720,979 || Portsmouth__._. 0 | 100,680) 107, 292 
’ Escanaba.-_---- 1,1 1} 4,777 6, 145 rae 0 0 800, 1, 400 ( 
fi Ferndale -_.--_-_-- 0 2, 750 ] Sandusky --_-... 0 0 870 3, 570 
iz SS Ae 14, 261 3} 13,803) 62,219 || Shaker Heights_| 56, 000 4 O58, 40 
Grand Rapids-.- O} 11,840; 32, 215 | Springfield __._- 700 1 5, 350) R195 
Grosse Pointe | Steubenville_--.- 0 0 0 3, 725 
| _ # aes 20, 2 21,300 || Struthers_....._ 0 0 0) 0 
Hamtramck._..| 18, 1} 1,360, 30,353 || Tiffin....._____. 0 0 4,400 4, 405 
Highland Park. 0 1,04 5,465 || Toledo.......... 0 O| 15,235, 41, 969 
: Holland.-......| 7, 2 é 10,330 || Warren......... 4, 200 2 7,025) 22, 675 
; Ironwood ___-_--- 0 61,850 6, 930 | Wooster._..__.. 0 0 3,500) 5, 250 
is Jackson........- 0) 0 2, 4,935 || Xenia.......... 0 0 300) 400 
; | ie 0 2 700) us, —- || Youngstown.._.| 5, 800! 1} 5,205} 30, 085 
t ansing 6 » 6 Zanesville. _____ 0 0 4,765) 5, 550 
: Lincoln Park. 0) 50 2, 250 | Wisconsin: - 
i Marquette-_._-- 0 0 600 Ashland..-.-...-- 0 0 400) 400 
Monroe-..__---- 0 0} 10,17 10, 420 eae 0 0 165) 8, ORS } 
} MountClemens., 10, 0 39, 49, 900 Eau Claire...__. 10, 000 4, 5,500 20, 159 
Muskegon --_-. L, 2 71, 582 || Fond du Lac...|- 5,300; 4 700; 9,0 
. Owosso. ---....- 0 0 1,060 || Green Bay....- 29, 650 9} 12,580, 58,17 
° Pontiac......... 0 0 4, 10,685 || Janesville... _- 4, 000 850) 8, 170 
\ River Rouge... 0 Ay 5, 550 | Kenosha lh ol 0 0. 8, 423) 15, 463 
Royal Oak - - - -- 0 0 1, 495 Madison........| 22,800 6 6,010; 41,53 
Saginaw... __. 0 =O} «83, 887) 48,988 || Manitowoc.-...| 40,623} 7} 20,440) 69, 508 
Sault Ste Marie. 14, 9 16, 100 Marinette_____. 2, 400 2 816) », 431 
Traverse City. - 1 6, 400 Milwaukee____. 44, 850 8 71,047) 245, 364 
Wyandotte__-_- 4, 2, 29,403 || Oshkosh.....__- 800 1} 2,720 7,470 
Ohio: Racine... __.--. 0 0 750 7,1 
| 15, 335 3} 39, 81,918 || Sheboygan... 4, 975 1] 1,040; 17,074 
Alliance. - .----. b4 100 || Shorewood _ - - _. 30,000) 2 7 36, 150 
Ashland _-_..- - 0 oe South Milwau- " 
Ashtabula-.----. 0 QO 7, 9, ager jpall 0 0 
Barberton ------ 0 1, 549 Stevens Point...; 4, 000 F 6, 175 
Bellaire_........ 0 0 Superior_...._-- 0 112, 145) 116, 950 
Cambridge - .... 4, 1 4,000 || Two Rivers... 0 2, 251 
Canton..--...... 8, 1} 6, 29, 560 Waukesha. ___. 0 0 5, 088, 7, 210 
Cincinnati-_...-- 252, 36) 31, 349, 710 Wausau........| 7,650 4 400 10, 650 
Cleveland. -----. 19, 5} 44, 223, 600 Wauwatosa..__.| 21,300 3 37 82 
Cleveland West Allis. __ 0 0 2, 92 
Heights__.__-- 37, 5| 2,795) 45,220 4 oni 
Columbus... - -- 19, 4 34, 80, 000 Total....... 1,415,424 28 2,260,660 5, 894. 632 
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West North Central States 








| | 
New residen- | New residen- 
tial buildings tial buildings 





New 
Total | menage non- Total 
State and city Fam- — State and city | Fam- P :' (inelud- 
Esti- | ilies on Esti- | ilies | (en | eS 
mated | pro- P mated | pro- | Duild- | pairs) 
cost | vided cost |vided| *™® 
for for 











| 


| 





i 
zs 


DAS 
- 


38, 835 
33, 380 
215 

38, 799) 
1, 050 
600) 


Minneapolis-. -- 
Rochester 
St. Cloud 


- 


Cedar Rapids- - 
Council Bluffs-- 
Davenport 

Des Moines. - -- 
Dubuque 

Fort Dodge 
lowa City 
Keokuk - - 
Marshalltown. - 
Mason City- --- 


- 


- 


Ronwcconw 
2 Bos 
S259 


© 
Sb NS 


South St. Paul_- 

Winona 

|| Missouri: 

| Cape Girardeau | 
Columbia 
Hannibal 
Independence _ - 
Jefferson City __ 
et 
Kansas City-_-_- 
Moberly 
St. Charles _-__-- 
St. Joseph 
St. Louis. -...._- 
Springfield 

Nebraska: 


mOWmWOwWNL 


oe 

a 
me OO =] 
Aes 


3 § 
$.3..8 58.08 


oa ae st 


| 
1, 110) 
0} 


> 


950 

0| 
6, 750 
1, 275 
4, 900 
2, 000) 

300} 4,000 
100, 725| 122, 935 
430, 652\1, 205, 973 
1,430, 40, 162 


a od 


3 


© 
Ba 
oi Swab 


g 
o8 


Oskaloosa - - - - -- 


— 


aoe 
“ 
oo 


Sioux City 


Kansas: 
Arkansas City - 


5, 315) 
4, 810) 


~ 
c=) 
— 





ee De We OOot 


yp 
BE é 
z 


to 











Coffeyville 
Dodge City---- 


NS 
zs 


525} 1,045 
2,205 4,514 

0| 32,946 

2,000! 2, 000 
2, 235| 17,692 
228, 935) 315, 206 


515 || Fremont-_---_--- 1, 000 
18, 000 Grand Island...| 19, 260 

500 || Hastings-----.-. 0 

10, 682 Lincoln.....----| 0 
0 Omaha. 40, 800 1 
22,005 || North Dakota: | 
1, 800 Bismarck..-_-.-- 0 
350 0) 
3, 625 Grand Forks --_. 0) 
1, 450) 3, 495 | aaa 0 

4,735) 10,750 South Dakota: 

62,125) 67, 245 0, 
48,405; 67, 575 || ‘ 0 
Mitchell_.____--| 0) 700 700 
475) 675 Sioux Falls.....| 4, 200) | 8,375) 16, 230 
2,750; 63,111 | ~+—--—- 
200| 26, 000 || Total... ..|1,039,584)  431/1,278,673/3, 261, 392 


Hutchinson - - .. 
Independence _ _ 
Kansas City---. 
Lawrence. -__--_- 
Manhattan--. -- 


= 


1, 200) 1, 200 
550 5, 785 

1, 220) 2, 520 
2, 940) 6, 115 
675 6, 748 

0 0 


Pittsburg ..---_- 
Salina 
ae 
Wichita .......- 
Minnesota: 


_~ as 
- . 





@ooo coco Ssooansc 


a SE Bocéatedtooeses 23.- 








Ono werscosconoo-sseosesoso SUAISsSsSwnes#soe 








South Atlantic States 





| Georgia—Contd. | 
14) $16,210, $100,854 || Savannah... ___| 0, $425! $14, 000 
Distriet of Col- | | | 5 om am 
um $ | 
Washington... 154!2.706.187 217 1| 379,773] 385, 055 
Florida: 7” " i, | Baltimore......| 4 8 137,400) 523, 400 
; 4) 5.500 || Cumpberland..... 3,500} 1) 2,875| 9, 432 
14 197, 122 Hagerstown 1 3 rs : $00 
0 0 | a Pe 3, 


20 10, O96 "7 7,100 25,775 


orth Carolina: 
Charlotte 10) 127, 54, 252 
Concord........ 0) 0) 0 
Durham. ---.-_.-- A 15) j 61, 390 


7 
295 
St. Augustine... 0 
7 poe: Fayetteville. -__- | 1) 0} 23,517 
705 . 
21, 985 


St. Petersburg. 
Sanford 


Gastonia -_-.-..... 1, 035 
Goldsboro " 7, 100 
| | 96,940 
350 || High Point 27 2, 9! 36, 429 
- Seer 300, 2, 400 

10 

4, 525 
et Rs f 13, 650 
Thomasville....| :‘ 3, 600 
Wilmington - -_- 0) | 620 
Winston-Salem - | 39,900 
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South Atlantic States—Continued 























| New tial buildings = 
| - 7—~| ~non- Total aa non- 
Stateand city | |[Ram-| qietiay| Gmelud |) stateand city | | am-| fe 
Esti- | ilies |} ad. | naire) Esti- | ilies | i] 
mated | pro- | oe aa mated | pro- | yalid- 
cost | vided) - cost |vided| ‘8s 
| for | i] for | 
| | | | | 
South Carolina: Virginia—Contd. | 
Anderson.-...... $10, 400 fi $400) $18, 000 Portsmouth ___._| 0} 0 $50 
Charleston.....} 1, 200) 1| 3,548} 16, 799 Richmond_.--_-- $23, 100) 7| 6,270 
Columbia... .-. 0} 0} 15,483 31, 144 Roanoke.....__. 4, 100 2) ~ 2,965 
Florence........| 33, 800) 4) 300,850! 340, 000 Staunton..____. 0! 0} 30 
Greenville__-_--. 0} 0) 175; 21,935 Suffolk ___. 900) l 470) 
Greenwood ____- 800) 1| 125 5,280 || Winchester... __ 8, 000) 4) 5, 686 
Rock Hill------ 6, 500) 4) 50 12,525 || West Virginia: 
Spartanburg--_- 2, 000! 1} 0) 5,430 || Bluefield 3, 800 3 217 
Sumter......... | 6, 250 7 0} 6,250/| Charleston | 11, 000) 5 325 
Virginia: | | Clarksburg 0} 0) 275 
Alexandria ?__..| 17, 500) 4 1,755) 23,393 || Fairmont 0 0 315 
Danville.......- 7, 900) 4 602; 12,127 | Huntington... 6, 500 2}* 1,140 
Hopewell_-_--_-_-_- l, 000! 1 350) 2, 475 || Morgantown. -. 0 0} 18, 250 
Lynchburg - ---- 8, 850) 4) 6, 265, 80,601 | Parkersburg. __. 4, 000 2} 1,400 
Newport News. 0) 0} 145| 15,377 || Wheeling.......| 8, 100 4) 11,500 
an 5, 000 1; 41,930) 71,395 —- —_———_}____ 
Petersburg....._| 0 0} 153, 674) 154, 574 | Total______./1,294,967|  410)4,252,547 7, 353, ; 
South Central States 
Alabama: Oklahoma—Con. | 
Anniston --_-----| 6 0) $300; $1,752 McAlester-.-_-.. 0 0} $3, 600 
Bessemer - - - - - - - 0 0) 0 6,161 Muskogee - | 0) 0} 2,000 
Birmingham _ _. 0 0} 15,350; 29,358 | Oklahoma City-| $11, 300) 8 15, 925 
Decatur........| $5, 000) 2} 0 5, 000 Sapulpa 0) 0} 0 
OS eae 0 0) 40) 465 || Seminole ----_. 0 0 0 
Fairfield_._..... 0 0) 0 2,737 || Shawnee--_. 0 0 0 
Gadsden. ____-- 2, 000! 1| 0| 2,000|| Tulsa_______ | 12, 200 4| 33, 215 
Huntsville - - --- 0) 0} 8,250) 14,450 | Tennessee: 
ee l, 600) 3. 3, 000) 23, 418 Chattanooga._.| 5, 500 7} 4, 000 
Montgomery...| 2, 700) 4) | 29,008 Jackson._......| 1,000 l 0 
Selma .........- 0) 0) 175) 862 || Johnson City 2, 000 l 0 
Tuscaloosa_ -__-_- 0} 0} =1, 800) 1,800 || Kingsport... 6, 000) 2 =1,300 
Arkansas: | | Knoxville. 0 0} 19,350 
Blytheville- ---- 2, 650) 5} 1, 650) 5,000 || Memphis.._...| 27,300) 6} 18, 330 
Eldorado -_.-.-- 0} 0} 1, 600) 1,600 || Nashville.._...| 8, 650) 7} 11,621 
Fort Smith---_- 900) 1} 3,450) 17,245 || Texas: 
Hot Springs. - -- 0) 0 0} 6 1,500|; Abilene--...-.--. 2, 590 3} 1, 000 
Little Rock . - -- 0 0} 70,250 98, 464 Amarillo. —____-- 0) O| 38, 516 
Texarkana. --_-_- 3, 200) 7) 0, 7,400 || Austin......... 43, 875 16, 47,091 
Kentucky: | Beaumont-_---- 0 0 645 
Fort Thomas. -- 0} 0 0) 0|| Big Spring_---- 0 0 200 
Lexington... _-. oH oO 735} 27,271 || Cleburne__..__- 0) 0 0 
Louisville - --.-- 18, 400 7} 301,460; 348,621 || Corpus Christi_| 9, 000) 4) 11,400 
Middlesboro - - - 0} 0 0) 8,000 || Corsicana. _-__-_- 0} 0 0 
Newport_-__..-- 0| 0 600) 600 || Dallas._........| 60,250) 28] 34,178 
Paducah --.._-- 1, 000 2} 16,000; 17,175 Del Rio__..._.- 0) 0 300) 
Louisiana: | Denison _._....- 0 0| 4, 200 
Alexandria- ~~ 0 0| 2,828 18,917 || El Paso... .--- 0) Oo 1,175 
Lafayette... _._- 0 0) 0} 8,337!) Fort Worth._..} 30, 600) 6, 11, 200) 
Monroe_-.-.---- 3, 000 S 8, 725 | Galveston_.....| 30, 345) 7; 1,915) 
New Orleans_-.-| 19, 725 9| 366,999| 435,416 || Harlingen_.____ 0) 0) 500 
Shreveport - -._- 8, 625 7| 10,352; 90,632 || Mouston__.._._- 180,700, 53) 63, 850 
Mississippi: | Laredo?_._.___- 0) 0 650 
Columbus.- ---.-- 0 0} 91,000; 92,500 |; Marshall. __.__- 0) 0} 1,408 
Greenwood - ---- 0 0! 0 1,980 || Pampa. .....-. 0 0} 11, 250) 
Gulfport ---.-- 0 0) 230 230 San Angelo..-__- 0 0} = =2, 500) 
Hattiesburg - ._- 0 0 0 1, 400 | San Antonio. __| 16, 550 8| 4, 602! 
Jackson -_.....- 0 5 12, 178 Sherman ---_-.- 600) 1} 2, 500) 
ON EES 0 0 200 || Sweetwater. ___ 0 0 250 
Vieksburg - .._-- 1, 350) 2) 1,440 |} Temple......__- 0 0 0) 
Oklahoma: | Tyler .-| 35,400 17 890) 
BD dieietcthnaion 600 l 600 |} Waco.-......... 6, 850 6} 50, 315) 
Ardmore_.-_-..-- 0 0} 61, 1,250 || Wichita Falls__- 0, 0} = 1, 900) 
Bartlesville. __- 0 oH 2h 4, 150 |, |_| 
Chickasha_ _-_-_- 0 0} 114,800) 117, 605 i bcntiee 564,660; 241/1,417,695)2, 822, 3 
Seer ilies io 3, 200 4) 0} 7,425 





| New residen- | 
| tial buildings | 


| 























TABLE 11.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE 





| 7 " 
New residen- | 


























? Not included in totals. 





























4 40 





State 


— 


Arizon 
Phoe 
Tucs 

Califor 
Alan 
Alhe 
Ana 

Bak 
Ber} 
Bev 
Bur 
Bur 
Cor 
Fre 
Ful 
Gal 
Gle 
Ht 


am on 2 On Pn Oh oO owe 
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Mountain and Pacific States 





New residen- 


tial buildings tial buil 


New 

non- 

. resi- 

— dential 
” | build- 


Total 

(includ- | 
ing re- Pott. 
pro- |; pairs) 1] | canaea 
vided| ‘85 cost 


State and city 


New residen- 


dings ew 


non- 

resi- 
dential 
build- 

ings 


| 

Fam- 
ilies 
pro- 

vided 
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ISSUED 


Total 
(indud- 
ing re- 
pairs) 


for 


1} | 
for | 














salifornia—Con. | 
South Pasadena} $2, 200 ] 0 
Stockton . 8, 920 5 $109, 083 
Vallejo 1! 22,130 

‘olorado: 
Boulder - - 2 
Colorado 

Springs 

Denver 
Greeley -_- 
Pueblo. _- 
Trinidad 

Idaho: 


Arizona: 
Phoenix. .------ 
Tucson 
California: 
Alameda 
Alhambra 
Anaheim 
Bakersfield 
Berkeley - - ---- 
Beverly Hills__- 
Burbank - - - 
Burlingame 
Compton 
Fresno 
Fullerton 
Gardena...-..-- 500 
Glendale _ 72, 280) 
Huntington 
Park 0) 
Inglewood 8, 000 
Long Beach...-| 11, 300 : 
Los Angeles. ...| 413, 650 139 
Modesto.....-.-.- 0 0 
Monrovia 12. 000 3 
54, 046 
5, 000) 
18, 750 


iccletibenpneal 
| 


0 
0 


' 
0| $17,221) $18, 884 


$2, 884 
0 315| 19,074 


136, 825 
27, 464 





$10, 000 
13, 500 
0 

9, 950 
36, 100) 
153, 050) 
23, 362! 
0 

0 1, 
28, 500) 5) C6, 
0) 


5, 535 
1, 600 
0 

13, 450 
7, 850 
10, 050 
23, 000 
0 
500 
200 
0 
2, 410 
, 760 


19, 998 
17, 120 
4, 575 
34, 360 |) 
61, 205 
179, 450 | 
48, 307 
10, 290 
3, 293 
82, 201 | 
&, 800 
3, 372 
93,915 


2. 500 1 231; 19, 281 
2. 900 
73, 000 
0 

, 200 


8, 056 
188, 704 
260 
12, 342 
7, 000 
19, 345 
Montana: 
Great Falls-_-_-- 4, 87! 5 11, 565 
Missoula ; 11, 940 
Nevada: 
Reno_._. 
New Mexico: 
Albuquerque. -- 
Oregon: 
Astoria_-_-.-. 
Eugene 
Portland. 
Utah: 
Ogden 
Provo. _. . 
Salt Lake City. 
| Washington: 
Aberdeen... 
Bellingham 
Bremerton 
Hoquiam 
Longview 
Olympia 
Port Angeles 
Seattle 
Spokane 
Tacoma 
Walla Walla 
Wenatchee 
Wyoming: 
Cheyenne 


}, 600 10, 932 
0 11, 894 
290) 104, 865 
987 1, 129, 630 
31, 848 
13, 314 
168, 304 
34, 243 
23, 250 
159, 405 
13, 095 
4, 305 
i4, 440 
30, 181 
148, 398 
16, 775 
7,111 
134, 964 
484, 584 
72, 230 
4, 921 
8, 845 
24, 035 
46, 777 
18, 260 
37, 650 
6, 890 
2, 955 


, 493 


16, 
333, 
29, 525 
573 
558 
950 
0, 

, o24 
, 950 
650 
800 
2, 308 
, 076 

, 150 
400 
2, 786 
, 196 
, 925 
145 

0) 

35 

, 50 


0 
0 
45, 600 


0 
0 
12 





2, O65 


174, 207 


_ 


we bdo ho 


59, 
26, 
1, 000 ] 

0 0 
4, 950 3 


103, 000 
0 
9, 675 


= 
—— 
© 


Pasadena. - -----| 
Pomona 
Redlands. ....-- 
Richmond 
Riverside. ._-- deal 
Sacramento 
Salinas... 

San Bernardino.| 
San Diego 

San Francisco - - 


0 
0 

24, 900 
0 0 

0 0 

6, 700 3 
1, 000 ] 
22, 850 11 
9, 000 
2, BAO 
3, 500 
0 


240 

0 

2, 500 
20 

370 

on 

265 
109, 691 
2, 641 
41,810 
1, 925 


6, O50 


wwownc 


x9 


San Leandro_..- 


72, 953 
52 ‘ 
18, 226 


9, 675 


Santa Ana 

Santa Barbara. 
Santa Cruz 2, 835 
Santa Monica_- 5| ORS 
Santa Rosa___.- 75 
South Gate 0 


R 
3 
l 
0 


2, 545 &, 190 








Total 377| 1,599,212) 4, 847, 653 





Hawaii 





Families 
provided 
for 


New resi- | 
dential 
buildings 


New non- | Total (in- 
residential | cluding re- 
buildings pairs) 








| 
Honolulu $53, 603) 31 | $73, 979 $158, 792 








Government Aid to Working-Class Housing in Chile! 


HILEAN slums vary from those found in the United States and 
Europe in that there are few large, many-storied buildings, or 


tenements, used to house the poorer classes. Congestion prevails, but 





‘ Report of Franklin B. Atwood, American consul at Santiago, Jan. 30, 1934. 
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generally the working classes live in buildings of one story, 
following the Spanish colonial type. This type of house abuts 
the sidewalk, with side walls built against those of the adj; 
houses. Usually only the rooms facing the street have window 
the rooms running back are lighted only by small window pan 
in the doors opening into small inner courtyards called ‘‘ patios.”’ 

In the larger homes of this type, occupied by the more forti nate 
classes, the patios are sufficiently large to afford roomy outside 
terraces with flower gardens, and there is no serious lack of light, air, 
and sunshine. The inhabitants of the smaller houses, ordinarily 
occupied by the workmen, are not so fortunate, and if the winter js 
rainy, there are many months during which the occupants spend 
most of their time shut up in dark, unheated, badly ventilated rooms. 
The harmful effects on the health of the people who must live in such 
conditions cannot be overestimated. 

To remedy this situation, the Chilean Government began as early as 
1906 to undertake the construction of improved dwellings for the 
laboring classes. In 1909, bonds to a value of 2,750,000 pesos were 
issued for this purpose, and the construction of new residential sections 
was begun. Under various supplemental laws, various Government 
institutions have lent up to 147,886,000 pesos to individuals to build 
theirown homes. Up to the present time, more than 6,000 new homes 
have been built, of which number 4,000 are in Santiago and 2,000 in 
the Provinces, while another 1,000 houses are in the course of construc- 
tion in Santiago. It is estimated by governmental sources that 20,624 
individuals occupy these houses, an average of fewer than four 
persons toa home. This represents a marked decline in the conges- 
tion of this class of the population. 

The houses being constructed under Government supervision are of 
a modified bungalow type, often in duplex form. While usually of 
one story, they are so constructed as to provide more windows, and 
there is a small garden, generally in the rear, with sometimes a 
narrow plot in front. In many cases, too, a strip of garden is left 
at one side. 

A bill is now pending before the Chilean Congress which will extend 
the scope of decree (with force of law) no. 33, providing for the con- 
struction of cheap dwellings for the working-class population of the 
country. If this legislation meets with the approval of Congress, the 
activities of the Central Board of People’s Dwellings and the Housing 
Department will be amplified to permit them to advance large sums 


of money further to encourage the construction of improved housing 
for Chilean laborers. 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR 





Wages and Hours of Labor in the Intercity Motor Bus and Truck 
Transportation Industries, July 1933 


By Don Q. CrowTHEeR AND Mortier W. LAFEveER, oF THE UNITED STaTEs 
Bureau oF LaBor STATISTICS 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics in cooperation with the Federal 

Coordinator of Transportation has completed a study of wages, 
hours and working conditions in the intercity motor-bus and motor- 
truck transportation industries to determine conditions which existed 
in these industries prior to the adoption of the N.R.A. codes. The 
results of the study are being used by the Federal Coordinator of 
Transportation as a basis for a report to Congress on wages, hours, 
and working conditions in the two industries. The wage and hour 
figures obtained reflect conditions in the industries as of July 1933, 
and show that the average number of hours worked in 1 week by 
employees in the motor-bus industry was 50.1, average earnings per 
hour were 53.3 cents, and average actual earnings in the week for 
which data were obtained were $26.72. Regular bus drivers (consti- 
tuting approximately 36 percent of the total number of employees 
in the industry) averaged 58.4 cents per hour, and in 1 week, 
working an average of 51.1 hours, earned an average of $29.82. 

Employees in the motor-truck transportation industry worked in 
the week studied an average of 50.4 hours, earning on the average 
45.2 cents per hour and $22.78 for the week. Regular intercity truck 
drivers (about 33 percent of the total number of employees in the 
industry) averaged 52.3 hours in the week, earned an average of 47.2 
cents per hour and $24.68 in the week. 

The motor bus and truck transportation industries are compara- 
tively new and have developed to sizeable proportions only in recent 
years. Both industries are natural outgrowths of the development 
of passenger cars. In 1923, the first year for which any figures 
indicating the number of motor busses are available, there were, 
according to figures of the National Association of Motor-Bus Oper- 
ators,' approximately 40,000 busses in operation in the United States; 
by 1932 the number had increased to approximately 105,000. These 
figures include busses in all classes of operation. Of the 105,000 busses 


in operation in 1932, 25,022 were being used in intercity passenger 
service. 


' National Association of Motor-Bus Operators. Bus Facts for 1933. Washington, D.C., 1933. 
59415°—34——10 1415 
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The steady increase in bus-transportation service can be att: 
in part to its advantages in some respects over other public tr: 
tation facilities. Among these are convenient terminal loc 
usually lower rates as well as more frequent and timely sche liles 
the scenic advantages of the highways, and service for territo: 
served by railroads. 

The manufacture of motor trucks in the United States in ai, 
nificant numbers began soon after the year 1900. Statistics issue 
by the National Automobile Chamber of Commerce ? show that 41) 
trucks were produced in 1904. <A decade later over 25,000 were DIO. 
duced, and in 1920 production rose to over 320,000. The peak 
production was reached in 1929, when 826,817 trucks were produced 
Since then there has been a considerable decline, the 1932 production 
dropping to 245,285. The total registration of trucks in the United 
States soared from 410 in 1904 to a peak of nearly 3% million in 1939. 
The numer of registered trucks declined in the following 2 years, the 
1932 registration showing 3,233,457. 

The motor truck became a factor in freight haulage nearly two 
decades ago, but only in more recent years has the industry developed 
to such proportions as to demand a competitive place in the field o/ 
freight transportation. Several factors have contributed to the 
increase in the use of the motor truck for freight transportation 
Among these are the convenient pick-up-and-delivery service from 
and to the customer’s door, the flexibility of truck routes and sched- 
ules, the elimination, to a considerable extent, of crating and packing 
expenses, frequently lower rates, and the less formal and more per- 
sonal contact between the shipper and trucking representatives. 

There are no reliable figures to show the exact number of motor 
trucks used in the intercity freight transportation business. The 
best available estimate, made by the Federal Coordinator of Transpor- 
tation and based on a recent study made by the United States Bureau 
of Public Roads, places the number of contract carrier trucks in 1{)32 
at 162,046 and the number of common carrier trucks at 40,512. These 
figures, however, include owner-operated as well as both intracity 
and intercity trucks. 


Scope of Study 


Tue information in the present study was secured from 223 bus 
firms operating 957 local offices and branches in 612 cities and towns 
throughout the United States and employing 9,417 wage earneis. 
The number of truck firms covered was 312; these firms operated (4 
local offices and branches in 342 cities and towns in the United States 
and employed 7,129 wage earners. 





1 National Automobile Chamber of Commerce. 
York, 1933. 


§ Information is shown in the tables which follow for only 8,911 busemployees. This excludes porte! 
a few other employees, as explained on pp. 1422, 1423, 1424. 


Facts and Figures of the Automobile Industry. ‘ev 
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e 1 shows the distribution of the companies and employees 

| in the Bureau’s study, by States: The first column shows the 

er of firms having headquarters within a given State, which 
yrnisiied information for the study. The word ‘‘firm’’, as used in 
he table, includes single proprietorships, partnerships, or corpora- 
ions without regard to size.. The second column shows the number 
{firms operating in a given State but having headquarters in some 
ther State. The third column gives the number of local operating 
mits covered in each State by the study. 
everal local offices or branches in a State. 


One company may have 
The terms “‘local office”’ 

. . . ° ‘ ’ 
nd “‘branch”’ refer to an operating base or unit from which “runs 


b] 


yiginate. The unit may consist of a complete organization com- 


prising office staff, maintenance employees, and a group of drivers, or 


onsist only of an agent or of one or two drivers living in and operating 
wit of a certain city. 


TABLE 1. 
BRANCH 


AND TRUCK FIRMS, 
COVERED IN THE 


LOCAL AND 


NUMBER OF INTERCITY MOTOR BUS 
IT STUDY, BY 


OFFICES, ¢ IES, AND EMPLOYEES 


Number of firms 
having head- 
| Quarters Number 
of local 
offices 
and 
branches 


Number 
of cities 
in which 
local 
offices 
and 
branches 
were 
located 


Total 
number 
of em- 
ployees 


State 


Within 
State 


Outside 
of State 


Bus operations 
Alabama... . 
(rizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana.__- 
lowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana... __- 
Maine._____- 
Maryland. ___- 
Massachusetts 
Michigan._.____- 
Minnesota. . - 
Mississippi _-_---- 
Missouri_..____ _- 
Montana ‘ 
Nebraska... _- 
Nevada....___. 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey___- 
New Mexico__- 
New York.___. 
North Carolina. 
North Dakota_ _- 
oe. oe 
Oklahoma... _- 
Oregon ere 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island _. 
South Carolina 
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TABLE 1.-NUMBER OF INTERCITY MOTOR BUS AND TRUCK FIRMS, Loc 
BRANCH OFFICES, CITIES, AND EMPLOYEES COVERED IN THE st 
STATES—Continued 











Number of firms Number 
having head- of cities 
quar‘ers— Number | in which 

of local | local 

offices offices 
and and 

Within | Outside | branches | branches 

State of State were 
located 














Bus operations—Continued 
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Method of Obtaining Information 


For both industries data were obtained directly from company 
records by agents of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The study was 
limited to bus firms operating in intercity passenger business and to 
freight trucking firms operating in intercity business, either intrastate 
or interstate. It did not include either bus or truck firms operating 
primarily as city or nearby suburban carriers, with only a small 
percent of intercity business. No firm was included in the study 
whose intercity business, based on seating capacity of busses and ton- 
nage capacity of trucks, did not constitute at least 60 percent of the 
total amount of the respective company’s business. 

The basic data obtained from the records consisted of pay-roll 
figures concerning hours of work and earnings received by each em- 
ployee, as well as information on bonus systems, methods of payment 
for overtime, practices of the companies regarding vacations with 
pay, sick leave with pay, responsibility of employees in case of acci- 
dents, and other information concerning working conditions in the 
two industries. The present article is limited to wages and working 
hours; working conditions will be dealt with in a subsequent issue. 

All the information obtained relates to July 1933, and therefore 
reflects conditions in the two industries before the N.R.A. codes went 
into operation. Data were obtained for each employee for a represent- 
ative week; in cases in which companies had pay periods longer than 
1 week, information for a full pay period was taken and 1 week 
within the pay period was used as basic material for the study. 

The study was made in the latter part of 1933 and the first part of 
1934, and it was not possible in all cases to obtain complete records 
for a week in July 1933. In some cases, therefore, information was 
obtained for a week subsequent to July 1933, but wherever this was 
necessary, information was obtained to show any changes which had 
been made in the hours or earnings of employees subsequent to July, 
and the data for the employees involved were adjusted by applying 
the changes in hours and earnings to the post-July records of operation 
so that information for each employee would be on a July 1933 basis. 


Analysis of Weighting Method 


Tue number of companies and employees covered in the various 
States did not, in all cases, represent the correct proportion of the 
State’s business to that for the entire country. This made it necessary 
to weight the figures in order that each State should be properly 
represented. For instance, 9,417 employees were included in the 
study of the bus industry; if 5 percent of the entire industry is located 
in a given State, then, theoretically, 5 percent of the employees 
included in the sample should be employees from that State. There- 
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fore, if the number of employees actually obtained from the ‘ta, 
constituted only 4 percent of the sample, each employee was gi. ey 
weighting of 1.25 in order to give the State its correct represent» tio) 
Similarly, if the number of employees obtained from the State ys}. 
tuted 6 percent of the sample instead of 5, each employee was given , 
weighting of 0.834 in computing averages for the entire country 

The relative importance of the bus industry in each State was 
ascertained from figures published by the National Association of 
Motor Bus Operators in its Bus Facts for 1933. The figures showing 
the number of busses in each State used in intercity business werp 
collected by Bus Transportation in January 1933 by questionnaires 
sent out to the various State commissions and offices regulating 
motor-vehicle traffic and,-in some cases, directly to the operators o' 
bus lines. 

The same principle of weighting was applied to the information 
obtained for the trucking industry. The relative importance of this 
industry in each State was based on truck-registration figures «as of 
1932 published by the National Automobile Chamber of Commerce 
in Facts and Figures of the Automobile Industry, 1933. These 
figures take into account the total number of trucks registered in thie 
various States as compiled by the United States Bureau of Public 
Roads. The number of trucks on farms as determined by the United 
States Census Bureau in its regular 1930 census was deducted from 
the total number of trucks in the country and the remainder used in 
determining the relative importance of each State in the intercity 
trucking industry. This assumes that the ratio of intercity-trucking 
business to the total number of trucks (minus farm trucks) registered 
in any State is the same for each State. Since errors in weighting by 
no means influence the result as much as errors in measurement, it 
follows that even if the ratio varied in different States, the percent 
of error in the final averages due to slightly erroneous weighting 
would be relatively unimportant. 


A comparison of weighted figures and unweighted figures for the 


industries has been made, and it so happens that the averages differ 
very slightly. The following tabulation shows a comparison for 


certain occupations and for all bus employees and all truck employees: 
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.—-COMPARISON OF WEIGHTED AND UNWEIGHTED AVERAGES OF HOURS 
AND EARNINGS OF BUS AND TRUCK EMPLOYEES 





Average num- 
ber of hours Average earn- 
worked in 1 ings per hour 
week 


Average actual 
earnings in 1 
week 





Bus employees 


Intercity drivers, regular: 
Unweighted - - 

W eighted__- ins « 

Solicitors: 

Unweighted - - 
Weighted 

\]] employees: 

~ Unweighted - - 
Weighted 

Truck employees 

Intercity drivers, regular: 
Unweighted - 
Weighted. 

Clerks (female): 
Unweighted 
Weighted 

All employees: 
Unweighted 
Weighted_. 


The weighted figures have been used in obtaining averages for each 
occupation and for the industry as a whole, as it is believed that the 
slight correction made by weighting should be taken into consideration. 


Motor-Bus Transportation 
Average Days, Hours, and Earnings, By Occupations 


TaBLE 3 shows summary wage and hour figures for motor-bus 
employees by occupation. It will be noted that there is a wide varia- 
tion between the average hours worked in 1 week by regular drivers, 
relief drivers, and extra drivers, the averages for the groups being 
51.1, 44.9, and 30.4 respectively. The average earnings per hour 
for the three groups of drivers varied by only 2.6 cents but the average 
weekly earnings followed the variation in hours rather closely. The 


| average earnings per hour for relief drivers (59.5 cents) were slightly 


higher than the average for regular drivers (58.4 cents), probably 
due to the requirement that relief drivers be familiar with several 
different routes and be able to substitute for various regular drivers, 
whereas in most cases the duties of each regular driver necessitates 
his being familiar with only one or two routes over which he operates 
day after day. Some relief drivers have regular assignments, per- 
mitting the regular drivers to be off 1 day in a given period. Others 
have no definite assignments but fill in wherever necessary and are 
subject to assignment on various runs at short notice. The extra 
drivers in most cases are not assured of regular employment and the 
fact that they are usually able to obtain only part-time work is 
reflected in the figure of 30.4 hours in the sample week studied. 
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Twelve bus drivers were found who operate busses equipped wit) Je" 
sleeping quarters for passengers. The busses are known as igh [i — 
coaches and are used on long trips with few intervening stops. Two 
drivers travel with each bus, each driving approximately half © th 
time, the one relieved from duty getting his rest in regular quirter 
provided on the bus for that purpose. In such cases only half of th, 
time of the bus en route was credited to each driver as time worked 
since in each case only one man was on active duty at a time. hy 

The average time en route shown for crew members was obtained I psc 
from time figures en route, which included all stops en route of less Dr 


Dr 


than 1 hour as well as any delays on the road due to mechanical HM jus« 
trouble or breakdown. ; u 

Average full-time hours per week are shown for station, office, and Bi 
maintenance employees. The term ‘full-time hours” as applied c 
to an individual employee means the number of hours the employee D 
is normally expected to work, with the elements of lost time and over. 3 
time eliminated from consideration. 1 

The earnings figures, upon which the averages are based, include ( 
the basic earnings of each employee plus any bonuses or com- 
missions earned, but they include neither any tips or gratuities nor 
allowances for meals and hotel bills which were frequently made to 
drivers required to be away from their operating bases over night. 

Women were found only in four occupations and in the group of 
“other employees” in stations and offices. The average number of 
hours worked by them in one week and their average earnings were 
considerably less than the average for male employees in the cor- 
responding occupation or group. 

Foremen in the maintenance department earned more per hour 
and per week than employees in any other occupation, their averages 
being 69.7 cents per hour and $38.67 per week. Janitors in the 
stations and offices with averages of 26.4 cents per hour and $13.61 
per week earned less on the average than male employees in any 1 
other occupation. 

Data were obtained for a few scattered employees for which infor- 
mation is not shown in the table. For instance, the bus crews included 
15 female employees, 5 of whom were called ‘‘conductorettes”’ and the P 
remaining 10 “‘couriers.” It was reported that the ‘‘conductorettes” . 
travel with the busses, acting as hostesses and performing various 

t 


’ 


Bus | 


4 tmnt, Geek eee. 


Tot 


services for the comfort and convenience of the passengers. The 
“couriers” travel with busses used for sight-seeing purposes. Their 
duties are to solicit business for sight-seeing trips and then to explain ' 
and point out items of interest to passengers as the trips are made. | 
Only four women were found among the maintenance employees in ‘he 

bus industry; they were employed as bus cleaners. Figures concern- 

ing hours and earnings of these groups of female employees cannot be 
shown without disclosing figures for individual firms. 
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_~AVERAGE DAYS, HOURS, AND EARNINGS OF EMPLOYEES IN THE MOTOR- 
BUS TRANSPORTATION INDUSTRY, JULY 1933, BY OCCUPATIONS 








Aver- | Average 
Ee } age ‘er.| number of 
| Num-| days | ~° hours— 
ber = . 
F of whic : a 
Occupation em- \employ- 
ploy- ees y On En 
ees | worked! ? duty | route 
in 1 in 1 in 1 
week week | week 














——— = a a 


Bus crews s: 
Drivers, regular_-_----- 
Drivers, relief - 
Drivers, extra 

pus station and office employees: 
Agents......------ a 


51.1) 44.4 |$0. 584 
44. ( 38. . 595 
. 569 | 


aoe 


55. 
56. 
58. 
42. 
43. 
45. 
42. 
58. 
51. 
49. 
59. 
57. 
48. 
49. 
45. 


~ 515 | 
. 245 
. 334 
. 572 
~415 
. 476 
- 402 | 
. 519 
. 264 
. 634 
. 689 
. 404 
. 339 
.614 
. 385 | 


Baggage-room attendants - -- 
Bookkeepers 


SEN BS eee ee 


Dispatchers... ---.-- 

Janitors 

Solicitors 

Superintendents - : IE, Mia 
ELSE SEITE eae ye RS 





AAAAAA AANA APP LOS 


RD WAMONMOHHODAD 


Other employees - 


— ; ho en eo wm OE 
OUNDWUUNIDNOAOHLHAOW 
OUONW KONA WNW ASO 


Bus maintenance employees: 
Auto mechanics, general... ........-- 
Mechanics, specialized ! . 
Body workers and upholsterers 
Car washers and cleaners... 
Foremen.-.-----.-- 
Greasers and service men... 
Helpers, mechanics’ - Pa RTE 
nhs bbs Ue sas ceceoows i 
Porters and janitors ee 
Stock clerks and stock keepers A RE hg Bo 
Other employees 


54. . 528 
.611 | 
. 537 
. 325 | 
. 697 
. 340 | 
. 364 | 
. 530 | 
. 303 
. 468 | 
. 462 | 


51, 
5A. 
55. 
56. 
§1. 
50. 
55. 
§2. 
55. 


pF OWOKKWNSOS bd 
ee IO Oa OO 








Totals, bus industry: 
Crew members. _---- I , 33! 4 9 pee ; 3 . 583 
Station and office employees--._.......--- 6 5. 53. 53. 6 . 506 

. 5.4 sooal” ae | 
Banta . 483 | 





Maintenance employees... .....__-- 











EE EL ee ee ee i d 6.0 54. 3 50. 50. 4 | 
¥ 45.4 45.4 





I rt & § Posies] 5v. 


| 











' Includes brakemen, carburetor men, ignition men, battery men, radiator men, blacksmiths, 
machinists, and welders. 


? Average is for station, office, and maintenance employees. 


Information is not shown in the wage tables of this article for 
porters who traveled on the busses or for ‘‘red cap”’ porters at the bus 
stations, for the reason that these employees depend principally upon 
gratuities from the public for the remuneration for their services, and 
it was impossible to obtain even a good estimate of the amounts of 
their incomes for the services rendered. In most cases, however, such 
employees were carried on company pay rolls and were given nominal 
amounts as basic wages. Two hundred and thirty-five traveling bus 
porters were found whose duties were to load and unload baggage, 
keep the busses clean, furnish passengers with pillows (usually at a 
price), assist the passengers by performing simple services such as 
obtaining ice water, cigars, cigarettes, newspapers, etc., at stopping 
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points en route, and in other ways adding to the comfort an: 


CON. 
venience of the passengers. There were no accurate records ..{ th 
hours worked by the majority of these porters, but the best inf rmp. 
tion obtainable indicates that the average number of hours work.| by 
the entire group in 1 week was approximately 60. The average })ysi. 
earnings were $2.14 for the week, or an average of less than 4 cen; per 
hour. In the bus companies covered in the study 233 “red caps” o 
station porters were found who worked an average of approxit: ely 
62 hours in a week and obtained between 9 and 10 cents per hoy 


on duty as basic pay. 
Information was obtained for a few bus firms a small percentage 
of whose business consisted of local or intracity operations. Dat, 
were secured for 15 local drivers and 4 school bus drivers who worked 
an average of 50.7 hours in 1 week and earned an average of 394 
cents per hour. These drivers, like the porters and groups of female 
employees mentioned above, are not included in the tables. 


Average Days, Hours, and Earnings, by States 


Table 4 shows wage and hour figures, by States, for the main groups 
of employees in the motor-bus industry. 

For crew members the average number of hours on duty in 1 week 
ranged, by State, from 39.4 to 57.1; the average number of hours en 
route ranged from 33.9 to 54.7; average earnings per hour from 34.| 
cents to 73 cents; and the average weekly earnings from $17.21 to 
$35.20. 

The figures for all employees covered in the bus study show that the 
average number of hours worked in 1 week in the industry ranged, in 
the various States, from 41 to 55.4; average earnings per hour ranged 


from 33.9 to 69 cents; and average earnings in 1 week ranged from 
$16.78 to $31.42. 





Alabal 
Arizon 
Arkans 
Califor 
Colora 
Conne' 
Delaw 
Florid: 
(eorg!} 
Idaho 
[}lino}: 
Indiar 
low a 
Kans 
Kentu 
Louls! 
Maine 
Mary 
Massé 
Mich 
Minn 
Missi 
Miss¢ 
Mont 
Nebr 
Neva 
New 
New 
New 
New 
Nort 
Nort 
Ohio 
Okla 
Oreg 
Pen! 
Rho 
Sout 
Sout 
Ten 
Tex: 
Uta 
Ver 
Virg 
Wa 
We 
Wis 
Wy 
Dis 
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.-AVERAGE DAYS, HOURS, AND EARNINGS OF BUS EMPLOYEES IN JULY 
1933, BY STATES 











Virginia ‘ 
Washington. _- 

West Virginia. 
Wisconsin._-_- 
Wyoming ‘ 
District of Columbia 


COn. 
t the Crew members, male 
rma. : — —— —— 
‘ by Average Average number of 
: : days on hours Average | Average 
Usie oe | — _— ‘ee earnings actual 
> pe ployees | | . per hour | earnings 
per ’ worked in | On duty | Enroute on duty | in 1 week 
” or 1 week in 1 week | in 1 week | 
) } 
om ly Alabama 4 | 43.1 $0. 464 | 
| Arizona ® 48.8 . 597 
— Arkansas 5 40.6 378 
California. - .5 39.3 . 622 | 
Colorado . 5] 42.2 . 654 | 
tage Connecticut... ‘ 7 | : ; 550 
I) 4 Delaw ire 7 6 i aoe 
ts Florida 2 ; . 55 
ata Georgia 2 8 . 471 
rked Idaho .§ 5 | . 594 
Illinois 2 4 . 658 
39.4 Indiana al Ws - 678 | 
lowa 2 7 . 582 
male Kansas 8 2 . 495 
Kentucky. a 2 . 472 
Louisiana. .. a 5.9 . 594 | 
Maine 0 l . 555 | 
Maryland 3 | 7 . 436 
Massachusetts ea . 561 
Michigan - - - 2) . 520 
Minnesota. . 2 . 694 
OUps Mississippi 3 . 623 
Missouri iy . 684 
Montana 3 573 
Nebraska 9 . §21 
A eek Nevada ‘ 8 . 641 
New Hampshire 5 . 341 
'S en New Jersey 8 583 
e New Mexico. - .0 . 641 
3 1] New York._. .6 
North Carolina i) 
to North Dakota 4 
Ohio 2 
Oklahoma y 
Oregon 6 
the Pennsylvania. 6 
. Rhode Island. - . 
, nN South Carolina. 6 
South Dakota. -- 3. 2 
ged Tennessee i. 1 
Texas. 3. 1 
rom Utah 7 
. 6 
8 
a 





boo e© 


~ 


i 


Total 
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TABLE 4.—AVERAGE DAYS, HOURS, AND EARNINGS OF BUS EMPLOYEES 
1933, BY STAT ES—Continued 








Station and office employees, male 


| 
| 
| 
| 


‘Number 


of em- 
ployees 


days on 
which 
employ- 


ees 
worked 
in 1 week 


| Average | 


Average 
full-time 
hours 
per week 





Average 
number 
of hours 
actually 
worked 

in 1 week 


of full 
time 
worked 
in 1 week 


Percent | 


Average 
earnings 
per hour 





Kentucky. __..____. 


EN TS Se 


SSS. as 


Massachusetts... ..____-._.._.- 


Michigan_-_-_- 
Minnesota... __-_- 


Mississippi - ---.-...-.-- ar 
Ee RES FS ES 


New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York____- 


North Carolina............_____- 
North RS Se eee 


Ohio- SE. STIRS 
Spe as eee 
(a allies : 
DIS... oon ctwaeccacee 


Rhode Island 


South Carolina.._..._______- 


South Dakota 
T 


Washington __..___- a ede 


West Virginia.____.___- 


SRoehBESNESRS wo SSuwh 


~I 
w 


BSRESSREASRRSS 


SRER 


~~ 
KQIAASIAS a> aS 
S-SRSSEN5 


Ses: 


SRSRSSSASSSSSSAERSRKES 


CSCwrnoocooceOK BSAA WSOsnnNnniaseHawDenwoo*! 


Seaeeeese 


RSFSR 


~~ ~~ 
~gse> 


SSRSSSSSSSSSSSSS5: 


S°S5s 


—_—_ 


Alabam 
Arizona 
Arkans: 
Califorr 
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Georgia 
Illinois 
Indians 
lowa 
Kansas 
Kentuc 
Louisia 
Maine 
Maryla 
Massac 
Michig 
Minne: 
Mississ 
Missou 
Monta 
Nebras 
New E 
New J: 
New } 
North 
North 
Ohio 
Oklah 
Oregol 
Penns 
Rhode 
South 
South 
Tenne 
Texas 
Verme 
Virgir 
Wash 
West 
Wisec 


Wisconsin......_.________- 2a 
, Sieve Gaara j 
District of Columbia__--_-__- : 


Seetsss 

Beeses 
25385 
ooowo oom 


s 
o 











Sf PNPAPPAPW SAP ANAAAD’ SAAAASSANSHSASSANSASARMMSSASASASASHSH 
_ oor oO! 1mm coowcure tb QOuna WON OSN KF NON NONI WOMsIoowWoswe-l 


<a CnNawewe CHW SCHOOCHKSAN BSBANOCNASCOCHK HSH SOKO ONNNNSIDewWawmenwoos*! 


Si eOnawew Ownw Of Secem-! 


1,614 


= 
2 


99. 4 























! Data included in total. Detail not shown to avoid the possibility of disclosing the identity of an indi 
vidual firm. 





30), 69 
28. 14 


29 97 
«/ 


28. 37 
26, O8 
34.17 
28. 79 
25. 01 
25. 66 


22. 20 
26. 78 
27. 96 
) 
5. 05 
6. 49 
8. 83 
0. 18 
3. 02 
M). 28 


7. 08 
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.—~AVERAGE DAYS, HOURS, AND EARNINGS OF BUS EMPLOYEES IN JULY 
1933, BY STATES—Continued 


Number 
of em- 
ployees 





_" 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 


TG. chamedes«nesasec« 


Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

lowa 

Kansas. ...--.------- 
Kentucky - ---- : 
Louisiana - -_- 

Maine 

Maryland - ._----- 
Massachusetts 
Michigan -- - - 
Minnesota 

Mississippi - 

Missouri 

Montana - 

Nebraska___- - 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey. 

New York... 

North Carolina 

North Dakota. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma. .. .. 
Sa 
Pennsylvania__. 
Rhode Island_.- 

South Carolina 

South Dakota - 
Tennessee . - 

Texas 

Vermont oa cna 
aes 
Washington. - 

West Virginia. _ - 
aaa 
District of Columbia 


 — ae 


NOI ANA OH Ore 


oho ma 


Boosh akouw 


ae os 
ore Ook © Now 


Average 
days on 
which 
employ- 


ees 
worked 
in 1 week 


Average 
full-time 
hours 
per week 


Average 
nuinber 
of hours 
actually 
worked 
in 1 week 





~~ 
~~ 
—_ 


SAASEAR™- SOQ“ AHKSHK™ mH 


onowoeo 


— 
— 
a) oor 


= 
~— 


c a “2 Co 
SAPAAS™-~ AARAASR™ SSSA H~ 
orocoor NIonweoo -wcco 


a 
> 
o 


~1 > @ ~ & oO © © 


NoCoocwenwe® 


Onna 


orn © Coane an 


5! 


(') 
42.0 








562 


6. 1 





45.4 








! Data included in total. 


vidual firm. 


> & OO 


(') 
46. 


(") 
40. 
43. 
44. 
45. 


“> @ 


49. 
(*) 
49. 
42. 
41. 


AaIcocKrnw® 


Sk 


46. 
() 
43. 
52. 
39. 
46. 
36. 
51. 
(') 
49. 


Ccounaetore 


48. 
46. 
46. 
(1) 
(') 
34. 





| 45.4 


Station and office employees, female 


Percent 
of full 
time 
worked 
in 1 week 


Average 
earnings 
per hour 


Average 
actual 
earnings 
in 1 week 





100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 
(') 
100. 
100. 
100. 
100 
100. 
(') 
99. 
100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 
() 
100. 
100. 
100. 
101. 
100. 
(1) 
(') 
81. 





| 100, 


. 379 
. 395 
. 321 
. 465 
. 215 
, 342 
(') 
. 424 
. 383 
. 435 
417 
. 337 
() 
. 452 
277 
. 442 
. 330 
. 430 
. 229 
(') 
. 309 
. 410 
412 
. 272 
. 386 
(1) 
(') 
. 413 





. 379 





Detail not shown to avoid the possibility of disclosing the identity of an indi- 
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TABLE 4.—AVERAGE DAYS, HOURS, AND EARNINGS OF BUS EMPLOYEES 
1933, BY STATES—Continued 








Alabama. .._---- 
Aleem... ...- 
Arkansas. _-.--. 
California. __- 


Georgia-_-_---- -- 
Idaho...----- : 
Illinois - - - - -- aS 
Indiana-..-.-_--_- 
ee agi 


Maryland. - 
Massachusetts 
Michigan---- 
Minnesota---. 


New Hampshire 
New Jersey ---- 
New Mexico--- 
New York.__-_--- 
North Carolina 
North Dakota. 


Oklahoma. -- -- 
Oregon. .__---- 
Pennsylvania-__-- 
Rhode Island_. 
South Carolina. 
South Dakota_ - 
Tennessee - __ _- 
_ ties 


.. — erie 
Washington -. 

West Virginia. -- 
Wisconsin. ---- 
Wyoming-__- 

District of Columbia_ --_- 


Total.__- 


1 Data included in total. Detail not shown to avoid the possibility of disclosing the identity of an ind 
vidual firm. 


Maintenance employees, male 


Number 
of em- 
ployees 





to 


POrsd & bo ho 


yr 


| 
| 26 
109 
37 
66 
87 
101 
4 
43 


‘ 
179 
21 
2 
101 
4 


- 
‘ 


qr-j-1 es 


159 
69 
s 
146 
59 
35 
280 
12 
9 
2 
&9 
65 
16 
5 
32 
8S 
52 
5 
3 
34 
|——— 


2, 400 





24 | 


56 | 


Average 
days on 
which 
employ- 
ees 
| worked 
| in 1 week 





~ 
— 
~—~_~+ 


— _ = _ 
a on Os ‘i Gn be o 
SCowoawe Cann 


_ _— 
ome tow 


1 
_— 
— 








21o 
to 














Average 
Average | number 
full-time | of hours 

hours actually 
per week | worked 
in 1 week 
55. 4 55.3 
(*) (1) 
() (‘) 
50. 7 48.8 
60.8 60.8 
56. 0 59. 5 
59. 9 53.9 
57.8 53.7 
59. 6 59. 6 
58. | 56.8 
57.4 58. 0 | 
56.4 56. 4 
56. 3 | 55. 6 
59. 6 | 60. 9 
60. 0 55. 0 
50. 0 50. 0 
58. 6 58. 6 
52.0 62. 7 
53.8 54. 4 
52. 9 | 54.5 
(1) (1) 
53. 9 | 53.9 
56. 0 | 56. 0 
59. 1 59.0 
57.9 | 58. 1 
53.9 | 53. 9 
5A. 5 | 52. 1 
50. 0 50. 0 
5. 2 | 57. 1 
56. 6 | 54.4 
45.0 | 45.0 
54. 5 §2. 5 
57.1 | 56.9 
51.4 51.8 
52.9 52.9 
63. 5 63.5 
60. 0 63. 2 
(1) (1) 
60. 2 59. 1 
53. 3 53. 4 
60. 7 60.7 
53. 4 53.0 
52.3 §2. 1 
51.0 51.6 
52. 6 51.3 
48. 0 48.0 
63. 2 63. 2 
59. 2 59. 3 | 
54. 5 | 54. 1 | 


Percent 
of full 
time 
worked 
in 1 week 


99.8 
() 
(*) 
06. 3 
100. 0 
106. 3 
90. 0 
92. 9 
100. 0 
97.8 
101.0 
100. 0 
98. 8 
102. 2 
91.7 
100. 0 
100. 0 
101.3 
101. 1 
103. 0 | 
(‘) 
100. 0 
100.0 | 
v9. & 
100. 3 
100. 0 
95. 6 
100. 0 | 
103. 4 
96. 1 
100. 0 
06.3 | 
99. 6 
100.8 
100. 0 | 
100.0 | 
105. 3 | 
(1) 
98. 2 
( 





100. 2 
100. 0 
99. 3 
99. 6 
101. 2 
97.5 
100. 0 
100. 0 | 
100. 2 | 


99. 3 | 


Average 
earnings 
per hour 


$0. 354 
(1) 
(}) 

. 587 

me 5Al 

. 534 

. 82 

.a82 

. 507 

514 

. 449 

. 500 

. o34 

. 393 

.375 

. 445 

. 156 

. 467 

31 

540 
(1) 

. 475 

. 469 

. 542 

515 

_ o82 

. 609 

. 439 

. 506 

. 451 

.413 

. 475 

. 446 

. 567 

. 500 

. 440 

. 349 
(‘) 

. 364 

. 403 

. 529 

. 454 

. o33 

. O01 

. 497 

. 606 

382 


454 


. 483 
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AVERAGE DAYS, HOURS, AND EARNINGS OF BUS EMPLOYEES IN JULY 
1933, BY STAT ES—Continued 


All employees, male 

































































Average A verses | 
dayson | number | a Average 
State | Number of | which em-j| of hours | a actual 
fa employees | ployees | actually r } ‘ earnings 
| worked in | worked in | P& "°F | in 1 week 
| week 1 week 
108 6.5 | 51.8 | $0. 400 | $20. 76 
21 5.9 | 52. 7 | . 565 | 29.79 
99 6.5 | 48. 0 . 349 16. 76 
278 5.8 | 48. 4 . 608 29. 43 
slorade 62 5.9 | 50. 5 . 626 21. 60 
ynnect ‘ut ~ 8H 6.1 | 51.5 | . 544 27. 99 
aware . 7 6.0 | 49.3 | . 346 17. 07 
202 9 | 50.3 | . 485 24. 38 
97 6. 4 | 54.5 . 416 22. 65 
6.4 5.9 | 51.6 . 554 28. 59 
305 5.7 51.4 | . 578 29. 72 
4 201 . 9 49.2 603 29. 68 
87 6.4 52. 6 | . 534 | 28. 06 
192 6.0 51.9 | 416 | 21. 56 
237 6.3 55. 8 | 422 | 23. 58 
40) 6. 2 | 5A. 3 164 | 25. 19 
35 6.1 |} 46. 2 527 | 24. 36 
¢ 167 6.3 55.9 | 453 | 25. 32 
assachusetts- 277 5.9 52.8 524 27. 69 
ichigan 458 5.7 48. 7 449 | 21. 89 
innesota 57 | 5.5 48. 0 618 29. 70 
ssissippi 37 | 6. 5 | 54. 4 164 | 25. 24 
ssourl 307 | 6.0 51.0 555 28. 30 
ontana 23 | 6.4 | 17.4 508 | 24. 06 
lebraska 229 6.3 | §2. 8 569 30. 04 
evada 42 | 6.0 47.8 590 | 28. 21 
ew Hampshire 28 | 6.4 53. 0 351 | 18. 61 
lew Jersey. __- 340 | 5.9 49.3 580 28. 58 
lew Mexico 36 5.4 42.5 605 25. 69 
ew York_. 604 5.9 52. 8 562 | 29. 64 
orth Carolina 263 | 6. 1 50.8 526 | 26. 73 
orth Dakota 27 | 6. 2 | 45. 6 4142 20. 15 
hs ae tpn 622 | 5.8 | 47.8 583 27. 86 
klahoma._-_--- 133 6.0 55. 2 482 26. 61 
RE RG 136 5.8 | 47.9 92 28. 36 
pnnsylvania__- RR5 5.8 19.9 27 
hode Island _. 77 6.0 | 49.1 | 
= ~ | 


ashington - - ’ 
est Virginia. __ 155 6. 
isconsin ae 57 5. § 
yoming____- 18 | 6. : 
istrict of Columbia 


Total 
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TABLE 4.—AVERAGE DAYS, HOURS, AND EARNINGS OF BUS EMPLOYEES 
1933, BY STAT ES—Continued 
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All employees, male and female 








Number of 
emplo: ees 


Average 
days on 
which em- 
ployees 
worked in 
1 week 


Average 
number 
of hours 
actually 
worked in 
1 week 


Average 
earnings 
per hour 





ne ae 
Ee Ee i a ae See 
ia a I a a 


RE Miciccahincsinanecios abecanaaauves te 
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SR 
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nd ee cae 
i rn nc wine 


55 an 


Nebraska............___- 
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tS So: re ee 
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South Carolina 
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Table 5 shows the 48 States and the District of Columbia classified 
on the basis of the average number of hours worked by employees 11 
the motor bus transportation industry and also on the basis of the 


average earnings per hour of the employees in the industry in eacl 
State. 








on 
25. 
™ 
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> 5.—CLASSIFICATION OF STATES ON THE BASIS OF AVERAGE WEEKLY 
HOURS AND AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF EMPLOYEES IN THE MOTOR BUS 
TRANSPORTATION INDUSTRY, JULY 1933 





—_— ee —.._000___—000— — 


States in which the average number of hours worked in 1 
week were 


Average earnings per hour Ba 
45 and 4 50and | 


' 
7 | 4746 and | 52% and 
Under 45 BR Brady tomy RR Pewee Senge 
- "47 - | under 50 | — | under 55 
2 


— 


Under 40 comts......-.-..-.--..----------- Ark | Ala. 
| Del. 
N.H. 


49and under 45 cents N.Dak Mich. Kans Ky 
S.C, Tenn. 
Va. 


43and under 50 cents--. ...............- . . | Fla. a. Okla. 


soand under 55 cents 8.Dak. | Maine | Conn 
| lowa 
Mo 
N.C 
W.Va. 
D.C: 
55 and under 60 cents sapeepmeeidataiiyeia Ohio Nev. Ariz. 
N.J. Idaho 
Oreg. Il. 





60 cents and over Calif. Colo. 
Ind. 
Minn. 

















This table makes it obvious that the differentials in wage rates 
found in some industries between certain sections of the country were 
not so marked in the motor-bus industry, in July 1933. While 
there was a wide variation in wage rates over the entire country, the 
lines were not distinctly drawn between specific regions or sections 
of the country. 

Intercity Motor Truck Transportation 


Average Days, Hours, and Earnings, by Occupations 


TABLE 6 shows that the employees in the intercity motor truck 
transportation industry worked an average of 50.4 hours in | 
week in July 1933, earned an average of 45.2 cents per hour and an 
average of $22.78 in 1 week. The average number of hours worked 
in 1 week (50.4) was only three-tenths of an hour higher than the 
average for the motor-bus industry. Both the average earnings per 
hour (45.2 cents) and the average weekly earnings ($22.78) were 
approximately 15 percent lower than those for the bus industry. 

The time en route used in obtaining averages, as shown in the 
tables for crew members, includes any scheduled stops for meals or 
other layovers of less than 1 hour. It also includes any time spent 
on the road due to mechanical trouble or breakdowns and, in fact, 
includes all time from the beginning of a run until the run is ter- 
minated, with the exception of scheduled stops or layovers of 1 hour 

59415°—34—11 
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or more. The wide variation between the average time on dut 
en route for intercity crew members is due to the fact that a 

number of intercity drivers and helpers do work other than dri 
Thus, at terminals they load and unload their trucks; many of 
collect freight from a number of customers in a city, very 

spending an hour or two doing ‘‘city business” before actually o 
started on their intercity trip; also, when the truck arrives at {ij 
point of destination, a considerable amount of time is often cons 
in distributing and delivering the freight. 

The earnings figures upon which the averages were based inc|\ide 
the basic earnings of each employee, plus any bonuses or commissions 
earned. They do not include tips or gratuities, nor do they in 
any allowances for meals or hotel bills paid by some compani: 
runs requiring the drivers to be away from their operating | 
over night. 

One hundred and eighty members of the truck crews included iy 
the study operated trucks equipped with sleeper cabs. Some of 
these trucks were operated by two regular drivers receiving ¢)\\;| 
pay and sharing the responsibility equally. Others were manned }) 
a driver and a helper, the driver being responsible for the load and 
equipment but being relieved from driving approximately half of t\y 
time by the helper. ‘These trucks were used on long trips involving 
as many as 18, 20, and in some cases 24 hours of continuous travelin: 


il 


] 
ide 
On 


tS 


per day. In order to make the hours of the truck employees operat- 
ing sleeper-cab trucks comparable with those of other employees in 
the industry, the hours en route of any pair of men were divided 
between them. While there are reasons for regarding both men 
as on duty for the entire time, since in case of an emergency bot) 
are subject to call, the fact is that only one of the men is usual; 
on active duty at any one time. Some States, which regulate the 
number of hours a bus or truck driver may be on duty, regard bot! 
men as being on duty the entire time. It is believed, however, that 
the division of the hours en route makes the hours of these men more 
nearly comparable with the hours of active duty of other employees 
in the industry. It should be stated that the division of hours was 
applied only in cases where the trucks were definitely equipped with 
sleeping quarters. In cases where two men traveled with a truck 
not equipped with a sleeper cab, each man was considered on duty 
all the time that the truck was en route. 

There is not the same necessity in the truck industry as in the bus 
industry to work out a definite system of relief for drivers. Bus 
service usually continues 7 days a week, but the motor-truck industry 
can be regarded as a 6-day industry. Only 13 relief drivers were 
found in the 312 trucking firms and they have been included wit!: 
regular drivers for the purposes of this study. 
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In table 6, 53 cashiers (35 men and 18 women) are included with 
the data for agents. The average hourly earnings of employees in 
the two Occupations were approximately the same and their duties in 
most cases were similar; in many small firms the agent performed the 
duties of both agent and cashier 

The group of ‘car washers and service men”’ includes greasers. 
Only in the larger companies was it common to find that men were 
hired to wash, grease, and “service” trucks with gas, oil, and water 


In most small firms such duties were performed by the drivers. 


6.—AVERAGE DAYS, HOURS, AND EARNINGS OF EMPLOYEES IN THE INTER- 
MOTOR TRUCK TRANSPORTATION INDUSTRY IN JULY 1933, BY OCCUPA 





Aver- \ verage num- 
age | Aver-| ber of hour aver: A ver- 
Num-j|dayson| age | we’ 6 | oage 
: | ber of} which | full- —s ictual 
Occupation Sex | em- | em- | time O or — earn 
| ploy- ployees | hour +. per ings 
| “ees worked; per q ; gy Hout in | 
| inl | week | ~ : - week 
week — ro aut 
ruck crews: 
Intercity drivers, regular M 2, 348 | 5.4 52.3 38.6 |$0.472 | $24. 68 
Intercity drivers, extra M 268 1.3 10.9 29.2 150 18. 47 
Drivers, local cartage M 137 | 6.0 51.1 180 | 24.56 
Drivers, local pick-up-and-delivery M 913 5.7 51.6 39] 20. 15 
Helpers, drivers’ M 386 | 5.0 14.0 |! 29.0 $64 16. 03 
Truck terminal and office employees 
Agents and cashiers M 237 6.0) 53.3 53.3 545 29. 04 
F 23 i) $5.8 15.9 S79 17. 39 
Bookkeepers : M 217 | 5.9 48. 6 1S. 3 | .439 21. 22 
F 144 5.9 14.2 4. I | ) 7. 21 
Clerks Sete M 233 6.0 19.2 19.3 { 21. 34 
F 0 6.0 45. 0 14.4 318 14. 09 
Foremen ~~ S M 105 6.0 ». | 55. O - 290 27. 29 
Freight handlers M | 695 | 5. 4 53. 1 17. 6 2 17. 21 
Solicitors N 227 | 6.0 49. 2 19. 2 42 31. 63 
Other employees M 305 | 6.0 3. 2 2. ¢ 27. 94 
} 143 | 6.0] 45.7| 45.7 | 369! 16.88 
Truck maintenance employees: 
Auto mechanics, general |} M 336 | 1.9] 52 2. f 29 | 27.77 
Mechanics, specialized 2 M 10 6. 2 4.0) 56.4 V2 27. 71 
Car washers and service men M 83 | 6.0 52.8 52. 6 560 18. 04 
Foremen | M 56 | 6.0 5. 6 D. 3 662 $6, 62 
Helpers, mechanics’ M 62 | 6.1 2.3) 54.5] 360 19. 59 
Other employees | M 81/ 6.0] 54.7] 54.0 108 | 22.03 
Total, truek industry: 
Crew members M 4,052 5. 4 50. 7 7.1 147 2. 65 
Terminal and office employees. M | 2,019 5.8 51.8 19.9 | $67 23. 28 
K 400 5.9] 45.0 14.8 | ( 16. 48 
Maintenance employees M | 658 | 6.0 3. 1 3. 3 185 25. 84 
All employees , ' | 6,729 5.6) 52.1 0.7 | } .457 23. 16 
' i | 5.9} 45.0| 44.8 | .367| 16.48 
Grand total - “MM - | 7,129 5.6) 451.2] 50.4 | 152 | 22.78 





Average is for 240 intercity helpers; other helpers in the group worked locally 
? Includes ignition men, blacksmiths, machinists, welders, body workers, upholsterers, and painters 
* Average is for intercity drivers and helpers. 
' Average is for terminal and office, and maintenance employees. 


Average Days. Hours, and Earnings, by States 


Table 7 shows wage and hour figures, by States, for the main 
groups of motor-truck employees. 

for crew members the average number of hours on duty in 1 week 
ranged, by States, from 38.5 to 61.7; average hours en route in 1 week 
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ranged from 22.5 to 52.7; average earnings per on-duty how from 
20.4 cents to 66.1 cents, and average weekly earnings from $9 \)9 


to 
$33.36. For all employees (both male and female) covered j), this 
industry, the average number of hours worked in 1 week | need 


from 42.4 to 58.8; average earnings per hour from 26.1 cents ¢. 64.4 
cents; and average weekly earnings from $11.99 to $32.31. 





























TABLE 7.—AVERAGE DAYS, HOURS, AND EARNINGS OF TRUCK EMPLOYEES IN JULY 
1933, BY STATES : 
Crew members, male 
Bad ree 8 653 14 2) poe 7 
Average | Average number of 
days hours— oe A verape 
Number | G#YS 0D | Average inal 
State of em- — I ae Ba. a. 
ane | Gluployees . ,| per hour ue 
ployees | worked on Cuty on _ duty | 
| in 1 week . =. | week 
week week 
ride ietercs opcintintcttit. til 37 5.7 45.3 | 35.3 | $0. 327 $14.79 
ye EE or aii maith 18 5.1 50.9 39. 4 . 385 | Q f 
0 oe eas se . 34 5.4 44.6 29. 6 . 329 | 14. 6% 
California_-__-__- io wat hei ; a 148 5.7 50.3 33. 6 . 479 24. 10 
Celerege............ ; 34 5.7 49.3 39. 5 . 512 25, 4 
0” Ee ae eS sail 51 4.4 40.3 22.5 . 620 24 9 
Delaware. - 43 4.2 38. 5 | 28. 1 . 382 14.72 
a 69 5.6 47.7 37.4 311 14.83 
Georgia : 61 5.4 49.3 38. 3 . 264 13.00 
A naitik:s Ainencttinin oe bhtnaeeptatitaainttanals 21 5.9 46. 6 37.3 . 486 29 64 
+ a gE Ss é : as 212 5.4 47.4 35. 1 . 596 8 1K) 
TE SE LS a eee rae 100 5.2 48.2 | 40. 4 . 490 23. 65 
esse, oleate Aad A aA 135 5.2 46.4 34.4 . 389 18, OF 
NE se swath ae 2 se 71 5.4 56. 3 7.7 . 362 M), 
ith ciinin coh dnddin 4bobk~ eae 86 5.8 61.7 44.6 . 295 18, 23 
SSS ee oe eee 38 5.0 51.0 47.9 . 355 18. 1] 
ki pa Se Ais PET 46 5.8 54. 5 34. 5 . 376 2, 5] 
=a oa a) ae ae 286 5.5 55. 0 43.3 . 346 19. 02 
Massachusetts _ _ - Pet aay 104 | 5.0 51.4 43.8 . 476 24. 4 
PS eee cae 160 | 5.5 53. 4 41.1 . 434 23.19 
a Se eae 81 | 5.4 50.9 35. 7 . 433 22. 04 
SERS A eae ea 21 | 5.4 45.7 41.6 . 250 11.44 
pemeowtt.........- 2 Ce Lee. 240 | 5.6 57.0 48.5 . 467 | 26. 59 
Se a 13 | 5.5 45.4 29. 4 . 482 21. 87 
CR ohccccushawenea : 129 5.7 48.2 41.4 . 396 19. 09 
SS ees ar ae Te 7 | 6.0 50. 5 34. 2 . 661 33. 36 
New Hampshire_-_- eR pV! 29 | 5.6 53. 6 34.9 . 452 24. 22 
ES. eae ee 158 | 5.3 52.4 25. 2 . 468 24. 51 
Rs .....~ ld ch caas vanes ted 13 | 5.4 47.1 37.0 . 369 17.3 
EES aa ae a7 205 | 5.2 52.5 37.3 . 482 25. 32 
Te aE a SS 43 | 5.5 51.0 40. 4 . 257 13. 09 
CS ee 22 5.8 53.1 42.0 . 370 19. 4 
RE er ae TS aaa ih tele + ae ue 125 5.6 57.2 41.9 . 474 27.00 
SD Sa er Re aaa sD 53 5.7 52.0 43.2 . 374 19. 48 
ben nk. 41 5.9 51.6 40.0 . 540 27. 88 
SEES SSS eer ee 236 5.5 53. 2 33. 1 . 449 RY 
Rhode Island____- ape, ire 2 ARE Bs 2 21 5.0 50. 8 32.0 . 435 22 
ea oe 44 5.4 48.6 38.5 . 204 / 
South Dakota____- oe. ee baits 46 4.7 47.0 31.8 . 383 18, 0 
0 TEEPE ET PST eR es 78 5.4 46. 6 35. 1 . 332 4) 
, aS TE Re Se 243 ,5. 5 49.1 43.0 . 352 ya 
SS ae ae ae ae 26 5.8 49.8 41.1 . 509 5. 33 
ap ERG OB. nonbennil Ae APs 3 34 5.1 44.2 28. 2 . 439 19. 41 
ES SS ES i CT ES 73 5.6 43.3 33. 1 . 438 8. 4 
SR en dg «atk aitoecighvingind oedarined 97 5.6 50. 8 37.4 . 566 8.77 
aaa Or nee ee 69 5.5 54.1 52.7 . 345 8. bf 
bE Sk ee PSS Ba7 | 92 4.7 46.9 30. 0 . 519 3] 
)» Seas ae hon ollie dee athe 21 5.3 41.3 39. 0 . 562 8 
Damerect of Colma... .... ae 38 5.3 50. 1 36. 5 389 ) 
cA oh Re, SD ST 1 2, NE BS 4, 052 5.4 50.7 37. 1 447 ¢ 
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r -AVERAGE DAYS, HOURS, AND EARNINGS OF TRUCK EMPLOYEES IN JULY 
(TOM 1933, BY STATES—Continued 


9 
< to 


this 


Terminal and office employees, male 








an Oar 

» 64 | days on Average mee Percent off | A verage 
Stem | employ. | full-time | of hours | full time | chyeinee actual 
: P!OY~ | hours actually |worked in g earnings 
| Ployees > oa worked in| 1 week | Pet Dour | in) week 
worked in 1 week 

| 1 week ve 


—_ mie — 





$26. : 
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Pennsylvania. 

Rhode Island 
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South Dakota- - -- -- s dacelesi thier 
_ et ye 
_ RS al Ea 

tee Siar 
Ll 
a eas 
NS 5 nb ccuiin wee 
. “es 
| =< 
TS 
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Se] PPA MMM MMOS OF 





SRESNS-SSERE 
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_ | Data included in total. 
individual firm. 


Detail not shown to avoid the possibility of disclosing the identity of an 
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TABLE 7.—AVERAGE DAYS, HOURS, AND EARNINGS OF TRUCK EMPLOYEERs } rry 
1933, BY STATES—Continued a“ TaBL! 
Terminal and office employees, female 
ecsenc| Ange | Avernce | ASSES? lpercen ot 
| : Average number |rercento , 
State ye a Beal | full-time | of hours | full time | — “1 
ployees ons hours per} actually |worked in| | per hou: 
worked in! week (worked in) 1 week “ 
l week | | 1 week | 
a * on | 
Pe eee 4 6.0 40. 0 40. 0 100. 0 $0. 44 : 
Pp SR. SEAS l (1) (1) () | (1) (1) xvi 
California____ 15 5.9 44.9 44.9 | 100. 0 | 14 — 
Colorado. -_-__._-_- 6 6. 0 55.3 55.3 100. 0 | . 309 ar 
Connecticut - - 5 5.4 41.6 41.6 | 100. 0 | 332 
Delaware_----- 4 6.0 45.3 | 45.3 | 100. 0 | 272 Lolre 
. st ae 3 6.0 40. 3 | 46. 3 | 114.9 , 360 ; ‘ae 
Georgia-_-- 2 (1) Se & it oe (1) — 
Pee 5 6.0 46. 2 46. 2 | 100. 0 29 Sp 
Illinois______- 20 5.9 44.6 42.3 94.8 | . 359 . 
Indiana____- 18 6.0 44.8 44.8 100. 0 39 . 
as 15 5.9 47.2 47.2 100. 0 . 352 
Oe.....tchsu<-.. 6 6.0 48. 3 48.3 100. 0 27 ert 
Kentucky _- ~ 6.0 48. 0 48.0 | 100. 0 33 = 
Louisiana... _- 6 6.0 49.3 49.3 100. 0 . 270 aa 
Maine..._....... 4 6.0 44.3 44.3 100. 0 4 - 
Maryland --_.. ; 12 6.0 44.7 44.7 100. 0 4 Main 
Massachusetts. 7 6.0 45.9 45.9 100. 0 | 1()2 a 
Michigan. __- 48 6.0 42.9 43.0 100. 2 | 272 1 os 
Minnesota. 9 6.0 42.4 42.4 100. 0 368 ich 
Mississippi- - -- 2 (‘) (‘) (1) (1) ( rem 
Missouri... 15 6.0 45.7 45. 7 100. 0 Missi 
Montana__-_--- l (‘) (‘) (‘) ) AFicc 
Nebraska_____- 6 6.0 46. 5 46. 5 100. 0 | 308 Mot 
New Hampshire. 4 8 41.0 37.0 | 90. 2 | 5] Nebr 
New Jersey. 12 5.9 42.4 42.4 100. 0 . 44 Net 
New York____- 25 5.9 41.8 41.8 100. 0 | 45 New 
North Carolina 4 6.0 51.3 51.3 100. 0 | 268 Net 
North Dakota. 2 (1) (') (1) (1) | +e 
RS 10 6.0 | 44.3 44. 3 | 100. 0 42¢ pte 
Oklahoma. --_- 4 6.0 | 57.0 | 57.0 100. 0 | 24¢ Nort 
Oregon - - - ----- , 5 6.0 44.8 | 44.8 | 100. 0 392 Nort 
Pennsylvania. 9 6.0 46. 2 46. 2 | 100. 0 356 Ahi 
Rhode Island. ] (!) (") (1) (1) (1) ™ 
South Carolina_- ] (‘) (1) (1) (1) ( Ore 
South Dakota_-. 13 5.9 44.8 | 44.8 | 100.0 | 342 Pen 
Tennessee _____- 5 6.0 56. 0 56. 0 | 100. 0 | 200) Rhi 
, Sn eae 30 5.9 51.9 51.7 | 99. 6 | . 318 Son 
eas = 4 6.0 42.0 42.0 100. 0 . 350 Saas 
Vermont..........- 2 (1) (1) oe hh al (1) en 
» 2 ee s 6.0 42.9 42.9 | 100. 0 | . 379 Tex 
Washington... ___. 14 6.0 48. 0 48.0 | 100. 0 | . 406 ts 
West Virginia. _____. l (*) (!) Ce L4- ae u (1) Ver 
Wisconsin - ._-.-.- 16 6.0 42.5 42.9 100. 9 415 78 Vir 
Wyoming_--__-- 1 | (‘) (‘) (‘) (1) (1) We 
District of Columbia. 7 | 6.0 | 45.4 45.4| 100.0 450 | ! We 
— —— | Wi 
Total__-__- 400 | 5.9 | 45. 0 44.8 99. 6 | . 367 | 6. 48 Wi 
Di 


! Data included in total. Detail not shown to avoid the possibility of disclosing the identity of 


vidual! firm. 
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\VERAGE DAYS, HOURS, AND EARNINGS OF TRUCK EMPLOYEES IN JULY 
1933, BY STATES—Continued 


Maintenance employees, male 





, Average | 
days on 
Numoer| which 
ofem- | employ- 
ployees ees 
worked in 
1 week 


| Average 
Average | number /|Percent of 
| full-time | of hours | full time 
hours per! actually |worked in 
week worked in| 1 week | 
1 week 


Average 
actual 
earnings 
in 1 week 


| 

| Average 
earnings 

per hour 








ine 

faryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippl i ' 

Vissourl 4 3. O | 51. § 52. 100. : 
Montana ‘ , | (1) 
Nebraska | 5. { q 9. 2 | 07 
Nevada : l ) (}) 
New Hampshire 2 | (‘) 
New Jersey ‘ 5. { 49.3 | 47.$ 97. 
New Mexico ( ) (1) 
New York 4{ §.! 49.7 f 102 
North Carolina ) ). ' 100 
North Dakota 4 | f 57.0 | 100 
Ohio 28 | 5.9 | 55.3 | 56. | 101 
Oklahoma j . 2 | * | 61.. ¥6.? 
Oregon | ! (") 
Pennsylvania 39 | f 2. §2.1 | QS, 7 
Rhode Island i. 50. 50. 0 | 100 
South Carolina 1) (1) 
South Dakota 2 I ) (1) 
lennessee { 3. 50. 6 | 59 116 

49. 9 | 97. : 

Utah < ) :. 4s. | 100. 
Vermont 4 }. §2. 5 | 52. 6 100. : 
Virginia 5. 6 51. 4 | 46.7 | 90. § 
Washington. . - S ” 9.0 | 55. 112. ¢ 











Wisconsin 3. 0 | 53. 3 | 55.3 | 103. § 
Wyoming ‘ I t) ()) 


| 
West Virginia 3. 5 .8 | 70. | 100. 0 | 
District of Columbia. 3 | . 54.0 | 54.0 | 100. 


Total 6.0 | 53. 1 | 53.3 100. 4 | 


Data included in total. Detail not shown to avoid the possibility of disclosing the identity of an indi- 
vidual] firm. 
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TABLE 7.—AVERAGE DAYS, HOURS, AND EARNINGS OF TRUCK EMPLOYEERs 
1933, BY STATES—Continued 








State 
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tee hia e toh edbencene 2) ee 
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IS Bs Se 
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see, SIESTA Soe ge 


OD, choccccccccuencascacocee« 
lal CREE CRE R aP A, 2S a a 
New Mexico.........._-- ee Ss ae 
Beer Beee.....<.-.... a= et aE Ss Be 
RS Pe a : 
ES a 
RE aS eee 


SE oviecarcintoctcognckhoo-cobs 
CC ee i jcenod 


SP Ses aes & 
CE ES a RI 5 
| eS 3 aS See 
RRS ES Sa 
IES SE 
District of Columbia 























A see A bene 
. ays number 
“ofem= | on which | of hours | Qrorme | ctu 
ployees “ee 7 per hour ings 
in 1 week | in 1 week _ 
55 5.8 46.1 $0. 397 ose ws 
34 5.4 50. 1 . 398 10 
46 5.6 46.3 341 rt 
265 5.8 51.0 . 499 | 8 4s 
72 5.8 52.7 . 459 | 4 IR 
68 4.8 42.6 . 607 sa 
54 4.6 42.2 385 16. % 
100 5.7 47.8 . 342 16 3 
x9 5.4 48.2 286 | 13% 
33 5.9 47.3 . 507 4 Op 
363 5.6 48.1 . 575 | m ee 
173 5.5 49.4 488 | 4 1) 
219 5.4 47.2 . 398 1h fe 
131 5.6 54. 5 358 19. 54 
199 5.9 59. 2 . 304 17. 9% 
67 5.4 50. 1 . 358 17.9 
66 5.8 54. 2 . 40! 91 7) 
376 5.7 55. 1 . 371 0). 48 
130 5.2 52.7 . 493 | 9% 7 
310 5. 7 5A. 2 ° 38S 21.8 
118 5.5 48. 6 . 453 » (2 
34 5.2 43.2 . 276 11.9 
468 5.7 53. 4 . 459 24 49 
20 5.7 44.9 . 487 91. 89 
193 5.8 49.2 . 426 20. % 
8 6.0 50. 2 . 644 99 
7 5.7 53. 2 . 453 | 24. (R 
290 5.3 50. 4 . 460 23.17 
16 5. 6 45. 6 . 363 1f. 54 
374 5.4 49.8 . 501 24.97 
86 5.8 55. 6 . 270 15.8 
35 5.9 54.4 . 393 21.37 
234 5.7 53.7 . 508 7.B 
111 5.7 51.3 . 408 20.9 
61 6.0 50. 7 . 549 7 8 
368 5. 6 53. 5 . 457 244 
27 5.2 50.9 . 458 B.3 
65 5.6 50. 5 . 260 13 
60 5.0 47.4 . 396 18, 77 
129 5.5 47.5 . 354 16.8 
462 5.7 49.9 . 400 19, 97 
43 5.9 48.1 . 517 24.8 
4l 5.3 45. 6 . 434 19 
107 5.7 45.7 . 438 19. 9 
154 5.8 51.0 . 584 29. 7 
95 5.7 57.1 . 353 ") 
152 5.2 50. 1 . 518 25. 98 
28 5.5 44.2 . 543 | 23.9 
63 5.1 47.8 - 408 | 19, 49 
as “Tara! 
6, 729 5.6 50.7 | . 457 2B. 16 
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(\VERAGE DAYS, HOURS, AND EARNINGS OF TRUCK EMPLOYEESIN JULY 
1933, BY STAT ES—Continued 


All employees, male and female—Continued 
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In table 8 the States are classified in accordance with the average 
number of hours worked in 1 week by employees in the trucking 
industry and also in accordance with the average earnings per hour 
of such employees in each State. 

It was found that in certain localities a fairly large percentage of 
the intercity motor freight is controlled by forwarding or brokerage 
companies. These companies, although they own no equipment of 
their own, set up offices and terminals at strategic points and solicit 
business which is turned over to owner-operated trucks or to other 
trucking firms for the actual hauling, the haulers receiving a certain 
percentage of the revenue derived therefrom. Neither the em- 
ployees of brokerage companies nor any men hauling with owner- 
operated trucks were included in this study. Some of the firms 
which were included, however, used the terminals of these broker- 
age companies and handled business solicited by them. 
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TaBLE 8.—CLASSIFICATION OF STATES ON THE BASIS OF AVERAGE WEEKLY 
AND AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF EMPLOYEES IN THE MOTOR 
TRANSPORTATION INDUSTRY, JULY 1933 
































States in which the average number of hours w. 
in 1 week were— 
Average earnings per hour 5 C will 
45 and a 50 and 
7 4714 and : 526 and 
Under 45 = under 50 = , | under 5! 
4 s 52/2 
Under 35 cents.__......_-- ‘—es es! UlF Ark. Fla. 8.C, } 
Ga. 

35 and under 40 cents..........-....--.--.. Del. Iowa Tenn. Ariz. | Kans. 
N. Mex. La. Md. 
8.Dak. Tex. | Mich. 

| N. Dak 

40 and under 45 cents___..._....._.______.- Ala. Minn. N.H. Colo 
Vt. Nebr. Okla. Maine 
Va. D.C. 

45 and under 50 cents.___........__..____-- Mont. Idaho Ind. Calif. Mo. 

ot # | Mass. Pa. 
| N.J. 
| R.I. 
50 and under 55 cents......................| Wyo. Utah | Oreg. Ohio 
Wis. | 
55 cents and over..._..._._______. of Conn. Til. | Nev. 
Wash. 











In the majority of the States common carriers of motor freight are 
required to secure a permit before operating over any given routes 
and, in most cases, evidence must be produced to show public neces- 
sity for the proposed service before such a permit is issued. In 
some localities, however, it was reported to the Bureau’s agents thia! 
certain operators were departing from the fixed routes over whicl 
they were granted permission to operate and that, in some cases, 
operations were being carried on with no permits at all. 

In practically all parts of the country complaints were made, by 
companies endeavoring to operate a legitimate trucking business, of 
severe rate slashing by “bootleggers” in the industry. In many 
localities the operators attempted to maintain a schedule of rates 
comparable to the rates charged by the railroads, depending, for the 
obtaining of business, upon the advantages offered by them in thie 
way of service, such as store-door collection and delivery and flexible 
schedules to meet the needs of customers. Some operators, however, 
declared that ‘‘chiseling’”’ and ‘cut-throat competition”? made it 
almost impossible to maintain a legitimate business on a paying basis. 

The nature of the industry makes rate cutting easy. For instance, 
a company may have a large volume of freight to be hauled between 
certain points in one direction, but very little to be hauled on the 
return trip. Under such conditions especially low rates may be 
offered in the attempt to obtain a load for the return trip. There 
is no doubt that this keen competition and rate slashing in certian 
localities had had its effect in bringing about lower wages and poore! 
working conditions for employees in July 1933 than would have exis‘ «d 
otherwise. 
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Average Wage and Salary Payments in the Manufacture of Food 
and Kindred Products in Ohio, 1916 to 1932 


3y Frep C. Croxron, Co_umBus, Oxto 


EPORTS compiled from practically all establishments in Ohio 
R employing three or more persons in the manufacture of food 
and kindred products show a reduction from 1929 to 1932 of 13.9 per- 
cent in average number of persons employed, a reduction of 32 
percent in total wage and salary payments, and a reduction of 21.1 
percent in the average wage and salary payments. 

During the 17 years covered by this study the average number of 
employees (wage earners; bookkeepers, stenographers, and office 
clerks; and salespeople—not traveling) reached the highest point in 
1930 and total wage and salary payments reached the highest amount 
in 1929. The average wage and salary payment to the three general 
occupation groups combined reached the highest amount in 1928, 
when it was $1,395 or $9 above 1929. The average in 1932 was 
$1,093 which was lower than in any year since 1919. 

As explained in previous studies, changes in average wage and 
salary payments do not provide any measure of changes in wage or 
salary scales or rates of pay, nor do the average wage and salary 
payments show full-time annual earnings for any year as such earn- 
ings may be either greater or less than the computed average wage 
and salary payment. 

Source and Scope of Study 


- Tur reports made annually, as required by law, to the division of 
labor statistics, Department of Industrial Relations of Ohio, form the 
basis of this study and of others relating to average wage and salary 
payments published in the Monthly Labor Review beginning in 
January 1934. The reports were furnished by Ohio employers 
immediately after the close of each calendar year and show, among 
other items, the number of persons employed on the fifteenth of each 
month and total wage and salary payments during the year. Em- 
ployers are not requested to furnish, in connection with such annual 
reports, information concerning full-time, part-time, and overtime 
work, and reduction of hours and other plans for spreading work 
during slack periods. 

Reports were requested of all employers of 5 or more persons prior 
to 1924 and of all employers of 3 or more from 1924 to 1932. Some 
reports were received each year from employers of fewer than the 
minimum indicated and all such returns are included in the compila- 
tions. The number of establishments reporting varied from year to 
year, but the returns were from identical establishments throughout 
the 12 months of each year. Reports are not requested concerning 
government employment and interstate transportation. 
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Manufacture of Food and Kindred Products 


Tora. wage and salary payments to each general occupation 
in the manufacture of food and kindred products are shown in t. 
for the 17 years, 1916 to 1932. Payments to superintendent 
managers are shown in this table but data for that group ar: 
included in any other tables or computations in this study. In thei 
annual returns to the Ohio Division of Labor Statistics employer 
were requested to report for the year total wage and salary payments 
in dollars, including bonuses and premiums and value of board and 
lodging furnished. Employers were instructed not to include 
salaries of officials. 

Total wage and salary payments to the three general occupation 
groups combined (omitting superintendents and managers) increased 
each year from 1917 to 1920, decreased in 1921 and 1922, increased 
each year from 1923 to 1929, and decreased in 1930, 1931, and 1932 
The great increase in total wage and salary payments to wage earners 
from 1929 to 1930 and the corresponding decrease to salespeople were 
occasioned by the change of classification by the Ohio Division of 
Labor Statistics of bakery-wagon drivers from ‘‘salespeople’’ to 
‘“‘wage earners”, beginning in 1930. 
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TABLE 1.—TOTAL WAGE AND SALARY PAYMENTS IN MANUFACTURE OF FOOD AND 
KINDRED PRODUCTS, 1916 TO 1932, BY GENERAL OCCUPATION GROUPS 























Total wage and salary payments to— 
| 
Number 
Bookkeep- 
Year of estab- Superin- 
lishments} Wage a! ood es aes Total tendents Grand 
Cora 3 office weavelina) — and total 
 Glerks managers 
a 1, 201 | $16, 235, 629 | $1,875, 961 | $1, 820, 146 |$19, 931, 736 | $1, 423, 307 | $21, 355, 043 
De Moananccovens 1,374 | 19,074,215 | 2,278,716 | 2,083,681 | 23,436,612 | 1,830,166 | 25, 266,778 
SS Se 1,439 | 25,327,701 | 2,698,833 | 2,623, 167 | 30,649,701 | 2,407,717 | 33, 057, 418 
ST Gpctanccsenqion 1,475 | 31,914,316 | 3,755,945 | 3, 117,622 | 38,787,883 | 3,024,171 | 41,812,054 
ae le 1, 601 39, 042,634 | 4,464,524 | 4,363,517 | 47,870,675 | 3,419,168 | 51, 280, 843 
ee ph ale ct 1,426 | 33,856,803 | 4,688,149 | 3,919,480 | 42,464,522 | 3,355,903 | 45, 820, 425 
ES Se em 1,255 | 31,573,015 | 4,467,679 | 4, 182,688 | 40,223,382 | 3,201,830 | 43, 515, 212 
I astneenpeeeptefe 1,278 | 36,236,747 | 4,742,100 | 4,487,112 | 45,465,959 | 3,535,578 | 49, 001, 537 
| ae 1, 366 | 36, 792,791 5, 058,752 | 5,459,006 | 47,310,639 | 3,716,263 | 51, 026, 902 
Ds haemntnclestone 1,433 | 37,566,715 | 4,909,436 | 6, 489, 547 | 49,015,698 | 3,879,589 | 52, 895, 287 
Ns 66 pin ceneadcees 1,498 | 30,308,242 | 5,157,582} 6,904, 109 | 51,369,933 | 4,218,742 | 55, 588, 675 
ot eagle aaclpeinclbes 1,601 | 40,154,757 | 5,273,928 | 7, 168, 164 | 52,596,849 | 4,224,092 | 56, 820, M1 
ee 1,617 | 42,167,215 | 5,440,098 | 7,389,529 | 54,906,842 | 3,993,353 | 58, 990, 195 
IE tn airiste bc ajemee 1,636 | 44,476,748 | 5,833,977 | 8, 086,751 | 58,397,476 | 4,578,972 | 62,976, 448 
ee eres 1,715 | | 49,382,918 | 6,043,039 | ' 2, 546,940 | 57,972,897 | 4,561,737 | 62, 534, 634 
RES GB tiniesebetcien 1,685 | 41,570,846 | 5,424,379 | 2,536, 266 | 49, 531, 491 3, 954,936 | 53, 486, 427 
TR tnatesancsass 1,600 | 33,540,768 | 4,375,497 | 1,765,779 | 39,682,044 | 3,247,201 | 42, 92, 245 
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1 Classification of bakery-wagon drivers changed by Ohio Division of Labor Statistics from “‘sales- 
beginning in 1930. 


people ”’ to “ wage earners "’, 

Table 2 shows the average number of persons reported employed 
in each of the three general occupation groups and in the three com- 
bined in the manufacture of food and kindred products. The general 
course of the average number employed was the same as the general 
course of total wage and salary payments (table 1) except that tlie 
average number of employees increased in 1922, decreased in 1927, 
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and reached the highest point in 1930. The average in 1929 was 
second highest and in 1931 third highest for the 17-year period. 
The average in 1932 was the lowest since 1924. The large increase 
fom 1929 to 1930 in wage earners and the corresponding decrease 
in salespeople were occasioned, as already noted by a change of 
cassification of bakery-wagon drivers. 

qusLe 2.—AVERAGE NUMBER OF PERSONS (BOTH SEXES) REPORTED EMPLOYED 


INTHE MANUFACTURE OF FOOD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS, 1916 TO 1932. BY 
GENERAL OCCUPATION GROUPS 


| Number of employees 


Number | 
of estab- | Bookkeepers, 
lishments Wage stenogra- 
earners phers, and 
office clerks 


Salespeople | 
| (not travel- 
ing) 


All em- 


ployees 


24, 074 | 
26, 374 | 
27, 933 | 
30, 067 | 
30, 335 
27, 706 


28, 376 
31, 209 
32, 569 
35, 561 
36, 213 
33, 654 
28, O58 34, O82 
29, 336 ‘ | 35, 677 
29, 323 3, 291 | 3, 36 35, 978 
30, 007 3, 3, 809 | 37, 275 
32, 241 3, , 216 | 40, O11 
30, 485 3, ‘ > | 38, 496 
31, 409 3, 617 | 4, 392 39, 418 
33, 422 3, 893 *. 42, 137 
36, 237 , O98 , 948 42, 284 
34, 302 3, 851 | 2, OF 40, 204 
31, 442 | 3, 372 | : 36, 295 


SNH NYN= 








Classification of bakery-wagon drivers changed by Ohio Division of Labor Statistics from ‘‘salespeople”’ 
to “‘ wage earners’’, beginning in 1930. 


Table 3 shows the computed average wage and salary payments to 
each of the three general occupation groups and to the three com- 
bined in the manufacture of food and kindred products for each 
year, 1916 to 1932. ; 

The average wage and salary payment to wage earners increased 
each year from 1917 to 1920, then alternately decreased and increased 
until 1931 and 1932, which both showed decreases. 

The average wage and salary payment to bookkeepers, stenogra- 
phers, and office clerks increased each year from 1917 to 1922, decreased 
in 1923, increased in 1924, decreased in 1925, increased in 1926, 1927, 
and 1928, and decreased each year from 1929 to 1932. 

Considering the three general occupation groups combined, the 
highest average wage and salary payment was reported in 1928, 
with 1929 and 1930 second and third in order. The average in 1932 
was lower than in any year except the first four (1916 to 1919) 
of the period covered. 

Figure 1! shows graphically average wage and salary payments to 
the three general occupation groups combined. 





! The charts in this study were made by Frederick E. Croxton, Jr. 
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FIGURE 1.—AVERAGE WAGE AND SALARY PAYMENTS IN THE MANUFACTURE of Dece! 
Z FOOD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS, 1916 TO 1932, ALL EMPLOYEES. Mas 
Mi n 
TABLE 3.—AVERAGE WAGE AND SALARY PAYMENTS IN THE MANUPFACTUR! Vari 
FOOD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS, 1916 TO 1932, BY GENERAL OCCUPATION GRO 3 
f aS Est 
(\verage wage and salary payments to 
: Year Number Bookkeepers,| ..,.. 
a of estab- Wage stenogra- Salespeople 4)) 
lishments earners phers, and waaay + nee ploy _ 
a office clerks 8 Fet 
7 : Aid aes) ALL _ Ma 
Apr 
Re eng 1, 289 | $674 $814 $912 $702 Ma 
. Se : 2 1, 364 723 832 994 Jun 
1918. __. é 1, 439 | 907 1, 053 1, 266 Jul: 
E 1919_ 1, 475 1, 061 1, 180 1, 348 Au 
Mi 1920. _ | 1, 601 1, 287 1, 350 1, 696 2 Se} 
RR SE ae ‘ ; 1, 426 1, 222 1, 383 1, 532 2 Oc 
1922. _ | 81,243 1, 125 1, 424 1, 450 . No 
a , 7 1, 278 1, 235 1, 416 1, 500 De 
: 1924. 1, 366 | 1, 255 1, 537 1, 623 
‘ 1925 1, 433 | 1, 252 1, 434 1, 704 M 
‘ 1926 _ _ 1, 498 1, 219 1, 451 1, 628 24 M 
‘ 1927 . . .. ; , 1, 601 1, 317 1, 463 1, 627 Ve 
1928. | 1,617 1, 343 1, 504 1, 682 
1929 _ _ 1, 636 1, 331 1, 499 1, 677 . 
1930. _ - : | 1,715 41, 363 1, 475 41,307 i Ey 
roe aie’ . 1, 685 | 1, 212 | 1, 409 1, 237 
1932. _ / 1, 600 | 1, 067 | 1, 298 1, 192 
! Number of establishments reporting sa taRaiarniats number reporting total wage and salary payn 
was greater by 2. 
2? Number of establishments reporting employees; number reporting total wage and salary paym: 
was greater by 10. 
3 Number of establishments reporting employees; number reporting total wage and salary pay ( 
was greater by 12. 
‘ Classification of bakery-wagon drivers changed by Ohio Division of Labor Statistics from “‘salespe 
to “wage earners”, beginning in 1930. 


Fluctuation in employment of wage earners in the manufacture «| 
food and kindred products is shown in table 4. Fluctuation fro 
the maximum within a year varied from 14.8 percent in 1932 to 27-4 
percent in 1925. The fluctuation falls between 20 and 25 percent 
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11 of the 17 years. Extreme seasonal fluctuations occur in two 
industries—canning and preserving and in manuiacture of sugar. 


in bakeries and in flour and grist mills there is comparatively slight 
seasonal fluctuation. 

for the industry group maximum employment for wage earners 
oecurred in September in every year except 1922. Minimum em- 
ployment fell in 1 of the first 4 months of the year, most frequently 


JUCTUATION IN EMPLOYMENT OF WAGE EARNERS (BOTH SEXES) IN 
T'UFACTURE OF FOOD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS, 1916 TO 1932 


1917 


August 

September 

October 

November ; 
December oncce wore 25, 2: 28, 29, 904 


Maximum..-- ; 28, ; ls : 31, 503 
Minimum...-. 21, 769 | 23, 25, 030 | 26, 396 
Variation from maximum: 
Number 3, 415 | 6, 473 8, 828 
Percent 2: R 20.5 25. 1 
Establishments reporting --- » 20% 1, 439 1,475 


Month 1925 1926 


January Se | ae oS 97, 705 | 29,900 | 28, U61 , 370 | 30, 582 
February 27, 530 | 30, 018 | 28, 342 | 28, 30, 771 
March ’ 27, 264 | 30, 236 | 23, 235 | r 0, Y21 
April . 26, 982 | 29, 540 | 28, 265 | 2 , 252 | 30, 990 
May ‘ ; \ ee ____| 27,913 | 30,956 | 28,809 | 20, 75 31, 755 
June | 30. 593 | 32, 269 | 30,575 | 31,629 | 34,004 
July : eee 29, 324 | 31,901 | 30,231 | 31,803 | 33,872 
August : | 31,865 | 33, 403 | 30,547 | 32,116 4. Sf 
September - - __| 37, 157 | 37, 934 | 35,576 | 37,052 | 39, 538 
October MS 32, 155 35, 107 | 34, 462 | 34,462 | 4 
November. . .-- il die ______ | 81, 219 | 33, 678 | 32, 199 | 33, 028 
December.....--.---- a ee, 376 | 31,945 | 30,460 | 31,377 


Minimum... . nine 26, 982 | 20,540 | 28,061 | 28,373 | 30,5 
Variation from maximum: 
Number = path 1 10,175 | 8,394 7,515 8, 679 8, O56 7, 800 
Percent - -- - . . 25 21. 1 23. 4 22.7 18. 5 
Establishments reporting - - , ,433 | 1,498 1, 601 1,617 1, 636 1,715 


Maximum... ..- i | 37, 157 | 37,934 | 35,576 | 37,052 | 39, 53 


Industries in the Manufacture of Food and Kindred Products 


In THIS study several of the smaller industries classified by the 
Ohio Division of Labor Statistics under the manufacture of food and 
kindred products have been combined under “Food and kindred 
products, other.” The manufacturing industries combined are: Cor- 
dials, sirups, and flavoring extracts; oleomargarine ; sugar; vinegar and 
cider; and food and kindred products, not otherwise classified. 

Table 5 shows average wage and salary payments to wage earners 
in each of eight industries and in the group ‘Rood and kindred prod- 
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ucts, other.”” Average wage and salary payments were comput: by 
dividian the total wage and salary payments for a given year by the 
average number employed. These averages should not be taken 
exact measures but as approximate figures. 

The average wage and salary payment to wage earners was hiv|)est 
in 1920 for flour and grist mills and food and kindred products, other. 
in 1921 for confectionery, in 1925 for slaughtering and meat packing 
in 1926 for food preparations, in 1928 for bakery products, in 1929 fo, 
canning and preserving, and in 1930 for coffee, spices, and peanyt 
roasting and grinding, and dairy products and icecream. The lowes; 
wage and salary payment was in 1916 for all industries. 

It should again be emphasized that average wage and salary pay- 
ments as here computed do not show full-time earnings as data con- 
cerning part-time and overtime work are not available. The changes 
from year to year, also, do not afford any measure of changes in wave 
or salary scales or rates of pay. 


us 


TaBLe 5.—AVERAGE WAGE AND SALARY PAYMENTS TO WAGE EARNERS IN MANr. 
FACTURE OF FOOD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS, 1916 TO 1932, BY INDUSTRIES 














Coffee, 

















: , 

- es, | Dairy | a. eed Slaugh- “yy 

anning| and pea-| ~ Jj ee) mill anc 00 tering |,;.,. 
Year ewe wl A and pre-| nuts: en perry grist- | prepara-| and kin - 

I serving | roasting y ream mill tions meat ta 

and S products packing c* 
grinding 
| | 
eet pieces 729 $414 $526 $572 $713 $730 | $651 $809 $657 
NT 745 | 483 702 607 91l 785 | $17 1 750 750 
aa nsmaiae 931 605 723 714 1, 014 980 | 965 1, 067 WS 
Ee a 1, 075 713 859 705 1, 232 1,115 | 1, 201 1, 272 175 
a SE 1, 292 832 1, 058 842 1, 387 1, 589 1, 516 1, 473 467 
Ph’ dawihddaucss 1, 236 1 545 1,035 | |! 1,039 1, 544 1, 202 1, 285 1, 375 1, 062 
Ere (?) (?) (?) (*) (?) (?) (?) (?) 

EA ee 1, 335 744 1, 058 809 1, 470 1, 273 1, 393 1, 396 1, 122 

1924_ _ 1, 251 732 1, 055 873 1, 419 1, 302 1, 390 1, 467 1,2 
1925 _ - 1, 285 722 1,074 867 1,375 1, 325 1, 361 1, 510 , 241 
1926 _ _ 1, 304 750 1, 090 868 1, 559 1, 402 1, 550 (3) 1, 135 
. ss 1, 294 726 981 866 1, 570 1, 346 1, 506 1, 455 1, 408 
A Sa 1, 466 678 1, 044 921 1, 498 1, 359 1, 429 1, 433 1, 261 
1929_ _ 1, 309 839 1, O41 893 1,617 1, 323 1, 418 1, 480 1, 270 
NE Se sie gate nated 4 1, 380 699 1, 110 880 1, 635 1, 309 1, 336 1, 491 1, 204 
1931 _ _ 1, 216 627 924 797 1, 461 1, 159 1, 290 1, 340 1, 057 
+e ae 1, 095 44 937 671 1, 266 1, 163 77 1, 139 1, 073 
































1 Inaccord with Ohio Division of Labor Statistics tabulations; further verification is papessibie as original 
schedules have been destroyed. 


2 Not tabulated by Ohio Division of Labor Statistics for individual industries. 
3 Omitted; owing to probable error. 


4 Classification of bakery-wagon drivers changed by Ohio Division of Labor Statistics from ‘‘sales- 
people”’ to ‘‘wage earners’’, beginning in 1930. 


Indexes for Employment and Wage and Salary Payments 


InpexeEs for average number employed and for total and average 
wage and salary payments in the manufacture of food and kindred 
products are shown in table 6 and chart 2. The base for these indexes 
is 1926, as that has been the base used by the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics in computing monthly general indexes of employ- 
ment and pay rolls in manufacturing. The years covered are 19°! 
to 1932, during which period reports were requested each year ly 
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the Ohio Division of Labor Statistics from all establishments employ- 
ing three Or More persons. 

Indexes are shown for all employees, which is the total of the three 
general occupation groups—wage earners; bookkeepers, stenographers, 
and office clerks; and salespeople (not traveling)—and also for wage 
earners. ‘The indexes for wage earners are affected by the change in 
1930, by the Ohio Division of Labor Statistics, in the classification of 
bakery-wagon drivers from salespeople to wage earners. 

Considering the three general occupation groups combined, the 
index for average number employed exceeded the base year (1926) in 
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1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 193! 1932 


FIGURE 2.—INDEXES OF AVERAGE NUMBER EMPLOYED AND OF TOTAL AND AVER- 
AGE WAGE AND SALARY PAYMENTS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF FOOD AND 
KINDRED PRODUCTS, 1924 TO 1932 (1926=100). 


1929, 1930, and 1931 and fell to 90.7 in 1932. The indexes for both 
total wage and salary payments and average wage and salary pay- 
ments exceeded the base year in 1927, 1928, 1929, and 1930, and fell 
to 77.2 and 85.1, respectively, in 1932. 

Table 7 shows indexes for each of seven industries. Slaughtering 
and meat packing is omitted owing to the probable error in data for 
1926. In 1932, the indexes for average number of wage earners 
employed stood above the base year in 3 of the 6 industries for which 
data were available for that year but in manufacture of confectionery 
it fell to 65.5. The indexes in 1932 for toal and average wage and 
salary payments show the greatest decline in food preparations, in 
confectionery, and in canning and preserving. 

59415°—34—12 
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TABLE 6.—INDEXES OF AVERAGE NUMBER EMPLOYED AND TOTAL AND A\ 


WAGE AND SALARY PAYMENTS IN MANUFACTURE OF FOOD AND k} 
PRODUCTS, 1924 canton aa iieee 


Index numbers (1926=100) of— 





All employees 















ee 
1925 

1926 

1927 _- 
1928 __ 
1929 _- 
1930 

1931 _- 











es 


Average 
number 


Total wage 
and salary 
payments 


| 


Wage earners 














89. 9 92. 1 
93. 2 95. 4 
100. 0 100. 0 
96. 2 102. 4 
98. 5 107. 1 
105. 3 113.7 
105. 7 112.9 
100. 5 96. 4 
90. 7 77.2 

















Average Tote) was 
wageand | Average | -° yr ie 
salary number | #4 salary 
payment payments 
102. 4 90. 9 93. 6 
102. 4 93. 1 95. 6 
100.0 100. 0 100. 0 
106. 4 94. 6 102. 2 
108. 6 97.4 107.8 
107.9 103. 7 113. 1 
106. 8 1112.4 1 125. 6 
96. 0 106. 4 105. 8 

85. 1 97.5 85. 3 | 

















































Bakery products 


Canning and 
preserving 


[1926 = 100] 





Year 































































































Year 


























wd 97.8] 93.8 
Ri 98.8 7.3 
_...| 100.0 | 100.0 
....| 108.6 | 107.8 
| 112.5 | 126.4 
-| 120.1 | 120.5 

| () (') 

| () (') 

(') (') 














95.9 | 89.8] 87.7] 97.6 | 109.8 | 106 
98.5 | 114.2] 109.9) 96.3 | 118.5 | 116 
100.0 | 100.0} 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0)! 100 
99. 2 86.0 83. 2 96.8 | 127.4 | 114. 
112.4} 90.8] 821] 90.4 | 137.5) 131 
100.4 | 109.1 | 122.0/ 111.9 | 136.5 130. 
() | 106.2] 98.9) 93.2 | 106.3) 108. 
() | 115.2] 96.4] 83.6/ 80.9) 76. 
(‘) 97.7| 64.3) 65.9 | 




















100.2 | 86. 





Flour mill and grist mill 
products 


Nowa o = to 


TABLE 7.—INDEXES FOR AVERAGE NUMBER OF WAGE EARNERS EMPLOYE! 
TOTAL AND AVERAGE WAGE AND SALARY PAYMEN 


{ENTS TO WAGE 
MANUFACTURE OF FOOD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS, 


1924 TO 1932, BY INDI 


Coffee, spices, and 
peanuts: Roasting | Confectior 
and grinding 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| 


! Classification of bakery-wagon drivers changed by Ohio Division of Labor Statistics from ‘‘ sales; 
to ‘“‘wage earners’’, beginning in 1930. 


EARN] 











Aver ») | Aver- . Aver- | , 

Wage bs age | Wage — age | Wage oo | age | Wage a 
earn- wage | earn- . wage | earn- wage | earn-| “° 
and and and ~ | ame 
ers salary and | ers salary and ers | salary and ers | ala 
(aver- “ pay- salary | (aver- “pay- salary | (aver- pay- wot (aver- |", = 
age) .| pay- | age) . pay- | age) vtec | Pay- | age) | 2°? 
ments ment ments ment ments men 


| 94.5 95 


06.8 
9S. 5 99. 0 OR. Y 
| 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
90.0) 84.1 R30 
95.8 83.0 RS. 
95. 5 92. 5 QF 
| 101.8 80.3 81.4 
84.8 75.7} 69.5 
86. 0 7 


65. 5 50. 


Food preparation 





Wage 
earners 
(average) 


payment 


Total Average 
Wage wage wage 
earners and and 
(average)| salary salary 
payments) paymen 


Total Ave 

Wage wage i" 
earners and 
(average); salary 

payments pa) 

















BaResss 
& too OC et 


120. 4 
118.4 
103. 6 


BSSsee 
WACO ONO 


eeeR 








_ 


SRESRESES 


a 
-OWNONOKwW 


— 








93. 2 92. 9 
86.3 94. 5 
100, 0 100. 0 
95. 2 96. 0 
95. 5 96.9 
90.8 94. 4 
88. 1 93. 4 
73. 5 82.7 
88. 3 83. 0 











114. 5 102. 6 | 
112.8 99. 1 | 
100. 0 100. 0 | 
107. 5 104, 4 
112.2 103. 5 
106. 5 97.4 
117.1 100. 9 
117.8 | 98. 0 
84.0 | 42.1 














1 Omitted. 


See note to table 1. 











WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR 
Wage-Rate Changes in American Industries 
Manufacturing Industries 


‘HE following table presents information concerning wage-rate 

adjustments occurring between March 15 and April 15, 1934, as 
shown by reports received from manufacturing establishments 
supplying employment data to this Bureau. 

Based on these reports, the greatest number of employees affected by 
wage-rate increases was in the blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling 
mills industry in which 133,635 employees in 95 establishments 
received increases in wage rates, averaging 10 percent. In the 
automobile industry, 61 establishments reported wage-rate increases 
averaging 9.9 percent and affecting 124,176 wage earners. In the 
foundry and machine shops industry, 84 establishments reported 
wage-rate increases. These increases averaged 8.3 percent and 
affected 17,371 employees. Eight establishments in the hardware 
industry reported increases in wage rates, averaging 9.7 percent and 
affecting 16,184 workers. In the brass, bronze, and copper products, 
8.845 workers were affected by increases in wage rates which averaged 
8.3 percent, and 7,975 employees in the electrical machinery industry 
received increases in wage rates averaging 10.3 percent. Over 5,000 
employees in the steam and hot-water heating apparatus and steam- 
fittings industry were affected by wage-rate increases which averaged 
10 percent. 

Other industries in which substantial numbers of employees re- 
ceived increases in wage rates and the number of employees affected, 
together with average increases in rates, were: Cement, 4,720 em- 
ployees, average increase, 11 percent; cash registers, adding machines, 
and calculating machines, 4,096 employees, average increase 9.8 
percent; rayon and allied products, 4,081 employees, average increase 
7.6 percent; wirework, 3,580 employees, average increase 9.7 percent; 
structural and ornamental metal work, 3,405 employees, average 
increase 10.2 percent; agricultural implements, 2,994 employees, 
average increase, 11 percent; glass, 2,911 employees, average increase 
10.5 percent; paper and pulp, 2,557 employees, average increase, 9.5 
percent; chemicals, 2,524 employees, average increase, 10 percent; 
woolen and worsted goods, 2,162 employees, average increase, 9.7 
percent; paints and varnishes, 2,141 employees, average increase, 8.) 
percent; book and job printing, 1,963 employees, average increase, 
9.8 percent; confectionery, 1,426 employees, average increase, 10.3 
percent; and stamped and enameled ware, 1,408 employees, average 
increase, 11.3 percent. ‘The remaining industries reported wage-rate 
increases affecting less than 1,300 employees each. 

Thirteen establishments in three manufacturing industries reported 
decreases in wage rates between March 15 and April 15. Four 
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hundred and twenty-two employees were affected by these dec 
in rates, which averaged 6.8 percent. 


TABLE 1.—WAGE-RATE CHANGES IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES DURING } 
ENDING APR. 15, 1934 

















1 Less than Mo of 1 percent. 












































Number of establish- Number of em; 
Estab- tea ments reporting— having 
lish- . 
Industry ments —s No No 
report- - Wage- | Wage- . Wage- 
ing ployees yn. og rate in-| rate de- — rate in- 
changes| CT4Ses | creases chon ges creases 
All manufacturing industries____- 20, 884 (3, 650,627 | 20, 182 689 13 |3, 274, 804 |375, 401 
Percentage of total.........| 100.0 100. 0 06. 6 3.3 0.1 89.7 10.3 
Iron and steel and their products, 
not including machinery: 
Blast furnaces, steel works, 

and rolling mills_........_-- 207 | 258, 616 112 == 124, 981 |133, 635 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and 

oes we Fe 58 9, 965 51 = &, 704 1, 261 
Cast-iron pipe.........-- F 44 7, 902 41 _ > eT 6,893 | 1,009 
Cutlery (not including silver 

and plated cutlery) and edge 

Sf Sai TE 160 13, 408 151 |) ee 12, 783 625 
Forgings, iron and steel_____- 82 8, 872 78 | See 8, 522 350 
| Ee 97 38, 517 8y ) 22, 333 | 16, 184 
Plumbers’ supplies_._--.._--. 82 8, 391 81 _¢ (Rees 8, 337 | 54 
Steam and hot-water heating 

apparatus and steam fit- 

SNA <n cinicceihanincneres ebdiven R3 13, 945 74 yp See 8,458 | 5, 487 
SI he ob chlbhcsdechiecbebiddtimn ciel tik 161 23, 926 155 | ore 22, 792 1, 134 
Structural and ornamental 

ee cestbbttiodancnh oS 198 17, 241 181 OP Bik hinted 13,836 | 3,405 
Tin cans and other tinware___- 64 10, 702 63 oisasdcbisheaa 10, 665 37 
Tools (not including edge 

tools, machine tools, files, 

ERE SSE 131 10, 651 124 ) Ewe 9, 507 1, 144 
, Sa aa 91 9, 721 81 Yee 6,141 | 3,580 

Machinery, not including trans- 
portation equipment: 
Agricultural implements ute 79 14, 433 75 | OF es 11,439 | 2,994 
Cash registers, adding ma- 

chines, and calculating ma- | 

ii ieciiictat acini mnentens 29 16, 058 | 25 8 11,962 | 4,096 
Electrical machinery, appa- 

ratus, and supplies_--_____- 351 | 117,373| 313 4) 109,398 | 7,975 
Engines, turbines, tractors, 

and water wheels...._...__- 102 27, 866 | 98 _} Views 26,780 | 1,086 
Foundry and machine-shop | 

RE Se SSS wae 1,350} 146,084! 1, 266 Be Miteeras- 128, 713 | 17, 371 
Machine Ee eae 144 18, 358 141 DP Pitddonss 17, 813 545 
Radios and phonographs- ---- 42 33, 378 40 Be ittehadeee 32,182 1, 196 
Textile machinery and parts__- 78 14, 909 74 Pi dedasd 13,832 | 1,0/7 
Typewriters and parts... -.._- 12 14, 735 a % | ae 

Transportation equipment: 

Atrcraft son ae eteaietadetdinetnh chara 25 9, 052 | Se a  ( a 
Automoblice eS 4 eh a a 295 | 372,702 234  e eeeergy 248, 526 |124, 176 
Cars, electric- and steam- 

YER Oehs PRS epee 52 13, 558 4y _y Yee aes 12,261 | 1,297 
OE ll 3, 224 aE = {See 
Shipbuilding-................ 103 31, 586 100 4 Eee 31, 355 231 

Railroad repair sho 
Electric railroad_...........-- 332 18, 392 329 | 18, 148 244 
Steam railroad -........-...-.-- 521 78, 814 ft EL ee . & | ) agg 

Nonferrous metals and their 

products: 
Aluminum manufactures... _-- 24 6, 578 OP TER Peer GOR Aisin ces... 
Brass, bronze, and copper 
BES 6 vb bb. chan ie 208 41, 278 181  twe..d3 32,433 | 8, 845 

Clocks and ee and time- 

recording devices........... 27 10, 484 dR EET FORTS Ga 10, 484 |......--|- 
EET ..c cutbiabinhepontvindaae 128 8, 513  ) ae aS <« jae 
Lighting equipment._........ 63 3, 907 62 1 BSR 3, 898 y 
Silverware and platedware. -- 60 9, 739 5 BE Becdvbcue 9, 635 104 |- 
Smelting and refining—cop- 

per, lead, and zinc. ----.--- 39 13, 403 36 (a 12,393 | 1,010 
Stamped and enameled ware. 93 16, 250 90 _) Eee 14,842} 1,408 
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TABLE .--WAGE-RATE CHANGES IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES DURING MONTH 
ENDING APR. 15, 1934—Continued 








ments reporting- having- 
: Total 
Industry —— wy aa 
loyees | wage- Wage- | Wage-| Jace. | Wage- | Wage- 
: rate | Tate in- [rate de- vate [rate in-| rate de- 
changes| “Te2Ses | creases creases | creases 





Number of establish- | am Number of employees 
-| 


changes 





—_—_ 





Lumber and allied products: 
Furniture 52, 7 5AS | §2, 587 
Lumber: 

. , 768 

Sawmills......._- RES : 77, 5% 338 , 032 
Turpentine and rosin 2, : : 2, 929 

stone, clay, and glass poosee: 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta _ __- 5g . fo 21, 479 
Ceicwsasces woke —_ ‘ L, ar , 694 

£ ned j 133 
Marble, granite, slate, and 

other products bu 27 5, £ 27 5, 558 
OO == alll 2 21, 09: ( ; | 21,018 

Textiles and their products: 

Fabrics: 
Carpets and rugs 
Cotton goods_.-..- 
Cotton small wares 
Dyeing and aang tex- 
antl eas drindh arin’ ; 
Hats, fur-felt._.__-- 
Knit goods... ___.- 
Silk and rayon goods. . 
Woolen and _ worsted 
goods__... an 
Wearing apparel: 
Clothing, men’s 
Clothing, women’s_.- 
Corsets and allied gar- 
3s ait c f 
Men’s furnishings... - 7 , 405 7! wat 291 








4 : 
Millinery... - .- : 8, 298 28 | 3 Sr ase 3, 114 
Shirts and collars. : , 206 en ee 2, 206 
Leather and its manufactures: 
pen hogag shoes... : 366 26, 7 368 | 26, 362 
32, 878 








, 677 
, 891 
: 216 
Canning and preserving _. ee 7, 77: : , 577 
Confectionery - 30, 81: 29, 386 
5 a a SE TR ae 7, 727 ¢ ws , 745 
Ice cream _ A 33! , 997 2! 8, 826 
Slaughtering and meat Dack- 








, 448 

eect , 651 

Sugar refining, cane. _.__-_. F ‘ ‘ 8, 385 
Tobacco manufactures: 

Che and smoking tobac- 

co and snuff 10, 343 | 10, 343 

Cigars and cigarettes 38, 866 38, 786 

Paper and printing: 

Tabeneanoes - - -<- Dee 28, 271 27, 380 } 

and pulp . 109, 878 107, 321 2, 557 | 

ting and publishing: 

Book and job. if 53, 780 51, 817 1, 963 | 

Newspapers and period- 

icals_ 59, 761 58, 972 789 

Chemicals and allied products: 
Chemicals 28, 490 25, 966 


Cottonseed—oil, cake, and 
meal 3, 345 3, 345 


pruggists’ preparations. - 9, 219 9, 043 
Explosives 4, 856 4, 807 
F 18, 511 18, 429 
Paints and varnishes. 17, 874 Se 15, 733 
Petroleum refining 59, 336 5 59, 336 
Rayon and — d products. ina 35, 820 31, 739 
8 17, 066 17, 064 


Goses and shoes 11, 906 11, 906 
Rubber goods, other than 
boots, shoes, tires, and 
inner "tubes 28, 224 27, 348 | 
Rubber tires and inner tubes. . 63, 772 63, 510 























— 
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Nonmanufacturing Industries Wage 


Data concerning wage-rate changes occurring between M: 
and April 15, 1934, reported by cooperating establishments in | 
manufacturing industries are presented in table 2. ‘ 

Anthracite mining was the only industry in which no wav. -ryi, the pe 
changes were reported. The outstanding wage-rate increase, . to 
aging 18.2 percent and affecting 74,195 employees, was report: | have | 
331 establishments in the bituminous-coal mining industry. ify. v0 
four establishments in electric-railroad and motor-bus operatic) » 
maintenance reported an average increase of 6.3 percent af! t 
6,483 employees. Twenty-two metalliferous mines reported 4) 
average increase of 15 percent affecting 3,681 employees. Repor fT 
from 43 establishments in the telephone and telegraph industry 
ported an average increase of 6.7 percent affecting 1,739 worke 


is 


Twenty establishments in the quarrying and nonmetallic mining § vo 
industry showed an average increase of 10 percent affecting | (\2 
































Bakery 
employees. ‘The increases in wage-rates in the remaining industries Brewe 
_ Buua 
affected less than 750 workers each. Po 
Decreases in wage rates reported were negligible. - 
( 
TABLE 2.—WAGE-RATE CHANGES IN NONMANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES DURING 
MONTH ENDING APR. 15, 1934 In 
K 
— — — LS ———— — = — : le th 
Number of establish- Number of em] 
| > Ss y AN y 
Estab-| Total ments reporting having | 
lish- | number —— ‘ 
ments of No 
Industrial group report- | employ- eum. Wage- | Wage- No wage-| Wage i 
ing in ees in aaa rate in- jrate de-| rate rate in- | f 
April April changes| CTeases | creases | changes | crease , I 
1934 1934 April. April | April | April | April 
1934 1934 1934 | 1934 | 1934 
| | 
Anthracite mining. ............-- 160 80, 894  ) Bee oe ee 
Percent of total __ are Ti) 100.0 | 100.0 }....-... a 4 100. 0 
Bituminous-coal mining..........| 1,478 | 216,767 | 1,147 | ty Pb 142, 572 | 74, 195 
Percent of total. ___.._- Sis 6d | 100.0 100.0} 77.6 ©) eee 65.8 | 34.2 
Metalliferous mining.__.......__- 287 28, 356 | 265 ae h..<n--set Set el 
Percent of total__..........-- 100. 0 100.0 | 92.3 4 » Se aa 87.0} 13.0 
Quarrying and nonmetallic min- 
ae sl -------------| 1,186 | 32,629 | 1, 166 0 Le. | 31,007! 1,62 
Percent of total------- 100.0} 1000} 983) 1.7|--------| 95.0] '5.0 Up 
Crude-petroleum producing. --_-_-_. 271 29, 220 | 0 1 , ican dal me 5] 
Percent of total. ............. 100. 0 100. 0 99. 6 > eee 99. 8 0.2 
Telephone and telegraph_._.____- 8,239 | 252,216 | 8,196 @ b..... | 250,477 | 1,739 
Percent of total. _......... 100. 0 100.0 | > 99.5 * } eee 99, 3 7 
Electric light and power and | 
manufactured gas- ..-------| 8,074 | 240,545 3, 055 gg ee 239, 939 606 Me 
Percent of total. ............. 100. 0 100.0 | 99.4 ie th ncctssel 99. 7 | 0.3 
Electric-railroad and motor-bus | | 
operation and maintenance_____! 542 131, 419 488 _ | 124,936 | 6,483 
Percent of total__........__.- | 100.0 100.0} 90.0 7 | See 95, 1 4.9 
Wholesale trade.................. 3,004 | 84,228) 2,990 13 1} 83,958 260 
Percent of total. ............- 100. 0 100. 0 99. 5 0.4 () | 99. 7 0.3 
Retail trade............ oP! verctves .| 19, 418 444, 267 | 19, 404 fF ae 443, 541 | 726 
Percent of total. ............. 100, 0 100. 0 100. 0 pl Mae ass 99.8 0.2 
8 hi Be ine EERE pcre 2, 602 145, 583 2, 594 5 | 3 145, 449 105 
Percent of total........--.._- 100. 0 100.0; 9.7) 02!) O.1 9.9| 0.1 
RR em ot le agin 1, 352 71,358 | 1,346 5 1 71, 210 141 
Eee, Gs Seen. «.....-..--.- 100. 0 100. 0 99. 6 0.4 (‘) 99.8 0. 2 
Dyeing and cleaning _- i eater hdlicedlnce thes 718 17, 365 711 ff ee St 16, 984 381 
Percent of total. ..........-.-- 100. 0 100. 0 99. 0 Co 5 Sere 97.8 2.2 
Banks, brokerage, insurance, and 
SSS Sa Se 4,721 182, 312 4, 696 24 1 181, 916 394 
Pedoent of total. ............- 100. 0 100. 0 99. 5 0.5 (1) 99. 8 0. 2 


























1 Less than Mo of 1 percent. 
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Wage Changes Reported by Trade Unions and Municipalities 
Since February 1934 


[ANGES in wages and hours reported to the Bureau by trade 

unions and municipalities during the past month and covering 
the period February to May, inclusive, are reported in the table follow- 
The table covers 17,931 workers of whom 2,550 are reported to 
gone on the 5-day week. 


ng. 
have 


i 


WAGE CHANGES BY INDUSTRY, OCCUPATION, 


MAY 1934 


AND LOCALITY, FEBRUARY TO 


Rate of wages Hours per 
week 
Date of 
change 


ndustry or occupation and locality 


Before After 


Before change " 
change change 


After change 


{uto workers, South Bend and Misha- | 


waka, Ind. 


Bakery workers, Stockton, Calif 
Brewery workers, Jacksonville, Fla 
Building trades, carpenters: 
Portland and Oregon City, Oreg., 
and Vancouver, Wash eiiaedi 
San Bernardino, Calif., and vicinity 
auffeurs and teamsters: 
Canton, Ohio: Bus 
shopmen.-.....-- ; oon siiliaaial 
Indianapolis, Ind.: Truck drivers. 
Rochester, N.Y.: Truck drivers. --. 
thing trades: 
Chicago, LIL.: 
cutters...... 


drivers and 


Ladies’ garments, 


Cleveland, Ohio: Ladies’ 
workers, cutters. 
Decatur, ILll.: Ladies’ garments, 
cutters and spreaders. .........-..-- 
Fall River, Mass.: Boys’ clothing 
Ta tie staan Reiias cnaitinni 
Milwaukee and Beaver Dam, Wis.: 
a Sa ey ee epee 
New York, N.Y.: Millinery workers 
(pieceworkers): 
Operators 
‘Trimmers 
Blockers... 
Milliners - - 


garment 


St. Louis, Mo.: Cleaners 
Washington, D.C.: Tailors_- 
Upholsterers: 
Chicago, IIL: 
seamstresses ‘ 
Milwaukee, Wis.: Upholsterers and 
ESE a ee 
Oklahoma City, Okla...........-..-- 
Metal trades: 
Akron, Ohio: Machinists, rubber in- 
dustry 
Chicago, Lll.: Polishers and platers 
Cleveland, Ohio _....-- hore aes wd 
Muncie, Ind.: Molders and coremak- 


ers... adh tihnndbe 
Peru, [l.: Zinc workers 
10 percent increase. 
2 Not reported. 
Amount of increase. 
‘ Average. 
Piecework. 
°7 percent increase. 
'5 to 10 percent increase. 
* Reduction; amount not reported. 
’ 10 to 20 percent increase. 


Upholsterers and | 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Feb, : 


Mar. 
Mar. 


Apr. 


Mar. : 


May 


Feb 


Mar 
Feb 


a % 


| Mar. 


Mar 
_..do 
do 


do 


Mar. 
Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 
Feb. 


May 





Apr. 


| Apr. : 
Mar. : 


Mar. 


Per hour 
$0. 46—-$0. 


Per week 
$15 


Per hour 
$0 


‘ 


Per week 


$25. OO-$50 


? 


41. 


13. OO- 15 


Per hour 


Per week 
$15. 00-$22 


(2 


13. 50- 21. 
Per hour 
\*) 

$1. 
. 43-1 


Ov) 


00 


UU 


OF 
a 


40) 
46 


Per week 
3 $1. 00-$12. 00 


18. O0— 22. OO 


Per hour 


$1. 20 
1. 00 


. 47) 
. 50 
. 50 


Per week 
$37. 50-$42. 50 
45. OU 
18. 00-20. 00 
(®) 
(7) 
Per hour 


$2. 00 
1. 10 


2. 75 
1, 10 
Per week 

$16. 50-$25. 00 


16. 50— 27. 00 


Per hour 
$0. 04 
. 00 
. 47-1, 38 


. 50 
. 50 
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Rate of wages 


Industry or occupation and locality 





Paper and paper- er oods workers: 
Brooklyn, N. 


Monroe, Mich.: 
Establishment A: 
Rotary and maintenance de- 


Boiler-room electricians, 
truck drivers, and silicate 
division - - 


Printing and publishing workers: 
Mailers, Pittsburgh, Pa 


Rubber workers, Newark, Ohio: 
NEED Se ements tg: 
Female ED DE 4) ae sak ; 
Street-railway workers: 
Memphis, Tenn.: 


otormen and conductors._._- 


l-man car and bus operators_- 
Washington, D.C.: Motormen, con- 
ductors, and bus drivers a aie 
Textile workers, Paterson, N.J., reed and 
harness workers... _- Ra ses 
Window cleaners, Detroit, “Mich. 
Municipal employees, New Y ork, N.Y. 
Department of Hospitals: 
Head nurses without mainte- 
nance... RES IRE MS oF et: 
Regular nurses without mainte- 
| Na 


Head nurses with 1 maintenance... " 
Regular nurses with maintenance |__- 


Social service division: 

Code 2019 workers 
Nurses paid from other tempo- 
RNs TER Mei Ta 

Code 1989 workers 
Additional-charge ~ ay paid 

from temporary 


: Paper-bag workers__ 
Lockland, ow Paper-bag workers-. 








Before change 


After change 





Per hour 
(5) 
(?) 


(?) 


(?) 


13 $0. 40 
13, 35 
(?) 


(?) 


Per week 
$27. 50 


Per hour 
4 $0. 642 
4, 403 


. 4779 
. 5525 


Per year 
$1, 560. 00-$1, 860. 00 


1, 500. 00-1, 860. 00 
1, 200. 00-1, 360. 00 
1, 140, 00-1, 360. 00 
1, 600, 00-1, 740. 00 


1, 560, 00-1, 680, 00 
1, 740. 00 


1, 360, 00-1, 740. 00 





Per hour 
(') 
(10) 


(11) 


(1) 


13 $0. 44 
13, 39 


41,00 


Per week 
$32. 00 


Per hour 


4 $0. 742 
4, 463 


. 55 
. 60 


55 


Per year 


1, 440. 00-1, 740. 00 
1, 140. 00-1, 320. 00 
1, 080, 00-1, 260. 00 
1, 560, 00-1, 620. 00 


1, 500, 00-1, 560. 00 
1, 680, 00 


1, 320, 00-1, 680. 00 





$1, 500. 00-$1, 800. 00 


Befor: 
chang: 


| 











! 10 percent increase. 

2 Not reported. 

4 Average. 

5 Piecework. 

10 § percent increase. 

11 15 percent increase. 

12 15 to 25 percent increase. 
183 Minimum. 

14 Increase per thousand. 
15 Hours per day. 


: 
T. 
drop 
in the 
[nite 
Aver 
were 
day 
per n 
hoare 
(eor 
from 
April 
to $2 
Apri 
Ts 
demi 
on A 
1933 


TABLE 


F arm 


Supp 
nor 
Q 


I 
Ss 
Farm 
k 
I 
( 
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Farm Wage and Labor Situation on April 1, 1934 


HE usual seasonal upturn took place in the general level of farm 
wage rates during the first quarter of 1934, accompanying a slight 
drop in the supply of workers available for hire and a sharp increase 
in the demand for their services, according to a press release of the 
United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics dated April 12. 
Average rates without board, for the country as a whole, on April | 
were $1.27 per day and $26.88 per month, as compared with $1.21 per 
day and $24.90 per month on January 1, and $1.05 per day and $22.98 
per month on April 1 of last year. The range in day rates without 
board on April 1, 1934, was from 75 cents in South Carolina and 
(Georgia to $2.40 in Massachusetts; on January 1, 1934, the range was 
fom 70 cents in South Carolina to $2.35 in Massachusetts, and on 
April 1, 1933, from 55 cents in Alabama, Georgia, and South Carolina 
to $2.10 in Massachusetts and Rhode Island. From April 1, 1933, to 
April 1, 1934, the general index increased from 73 to 88, or 20 percent. 
Table 1 shows average farm wage rates, the relative supply of and 
demand for farm labor, and the number of persons employed per farm 
on April 1, 1934, in comparison with January 1934, January and April 
1933, and the annual average 1910-14. 


TABLE 1.—AVERAGE FARM WAGE RATES AND EMPLOYMENT IN APRIL 1934, AS 
COMPARED WITH JANUARY AND APRIL 1933 AND JANUARY 1934 


| Annual 


Item average 
1910-14 


January April January 
1933 1933 





Farm wage index... , | 100 74 : ; 88 
Farm wage rates: 
Per month, with board $20. 41 $14. 77 5. $17. 70 
Per month, without board | $29. 09 $23. 62 $26, 88 
Per day, with board $1.10 $0. 76 $0. 93 
Per day, without board ‘ $1. 43 $1. 06 $1. 27 
Supply of and demand for farm labor (percent of | 
normal): 
as . 127.3 ; 107. 0 
a 53.8 58. ¢ ) 69. 4 
Supply as a percentage of dernand 236. 6 .! 154. 2 
Farm employment ! (persons per farm): 
Family labor - . -- 2.11 2. Of 2.2 
Hired labor nan 7a 6 () 
Combined... ._..-- 3 2. 7: 3. 03 





» 
- 











‘On farms of crop reporters. 


Average farm wage rates per month and per day, with board and 
without board, on April 1, 1934, are given in table 2, by State and 
geographical division. 
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TABLE 2.—AVERAGE FARM WAGE 


Geographical division and State 


New England 
Maine 
New Hampshire 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 

Middle Atlantic 
New York 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 

East North Central 
A 
Indiana__-_ 
Illinois -- : 
Michigan _- 
Wisconsin 

West North Central 
Minnesota. - 
Iowa nooks 
Missouri-____- 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Nebraska 
Kansas 

South Atlantic 
Delaware 
Maryland 
Virginia. : 
West Virginia_- 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia -_-______. 
Florida_. 

East South Central 
Kentucky 
Tennessee... __- 
Alabama. 
Mississippi . 

West South Central 
Arkansas 
Louisiana - 
Oklahoma 
/ 

Mountain___-__- 
Montana.__. 
eee ; 
Wyoming 
Colorado___- 
New Mexico. 
Arizona... 
inl 
Nevada. _- 

a 
Washington_. 
ll TS: iG 
California.......... “ne 


United States_ 








RATE 
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S ON APRIL 1, 1934, BY STA 
Per month Per d 
With | Without With 
board | board board 
$25. 74 | $46. 56 | $1. 47 
23.75 | 39. 00 | 1. 35 
27. 00 45.75 1. 45 
23. 75 39. 50 | 1. 30 
27.75 55. 00 1. 65 
29. 75 59. 75 | 1. 80 
25. 75 48.75 1. 50 
29 39 36. 80 | 1.31 
23. 00 37. 50 | 1. 30 
27. 00 45.00 1. 55 
20. 25 33. 50 | 1. 25 
18. 95 28, 29 | 1. 04 
17. 75 27.75 1. O5 
19. 25 27.75 | 1, 00 
21. 00 29. 00 1. O5 
18. 25 28. 50 1. 10 
17. 75 28. 25 | 1. 0O 
18. 88 27. 92 | .97 
18. 00 28. 50 | 1. 00 
21.75 | 28. 75 1, OF 
17. 00 | 24. 50 | 80 
19. 75 31. 00 | 1. 00 
18. OO 29. 25 | 1.00 | 
20, 00 28.75 | 1. 10 
18. 25 28.75 | 1.00 | 
13. 38 20. 18 | 42 
18. 00 28. 00 1.10 } 
20. 25 31. 00 1. 05 
17. 50 25. 50 | 90 | 
17. 00 26.75 | 90 
14. 25 21. 25 75 
10. 50 15. 25 55 
Y, 25 14. 50 55 
14. 00 | 22.00 | 80 
12. 60 | 18. 12 | 66 
14. 50 21. 50 | 75 
14. 00 19. 75 | 70 
11. 00 15. 25 | 60 
11. 00 16. 25 0 
15. 59 29? 90 ~ 80 
12. 75 19. 00 . 65 
12. 75 19. 00 . 65 
17. 25 25. 00 85 
17. 25 25. 25 . 90 
26. 45 39. 54 1. 23 
28. 00 42. 25 1. 25 
29. 75 43.75 1. 40 
27. 25 38. 50 1.15 | 
21. 25 33. 75 1.05 | 
21.00 33. 00 1.00 | 
30. 75 45. 00 1. 40 | 
32. 00 45. 00 1. 50 
33. 50 45. 00 1.25 
30. 29 48.42 1. 40 
25. 50 42. 00 1. 50 
23. 50 39. 50 | 1. 30 
33. 00 | 52. 00 | 1. 40 
17. 70 26. 88 . 93 
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Salaries in Public Libraries, January 1934 













VERY obvious downward trend since 1929 is shown in a report, 
published in the April 1934 number of the bulletin of the Ameri- 
» Library Association, giving salaries in public libraries, as of 
muary 1, 1934, in cities of the United States having more than 5,000 
pulation. The same publication also gives the salaries which were 
effect at the beginning of 1934 in university and college libraries, 
all college libraries, teachers’ college and normal-school libraries, 
d junior and senior high-school libraries. 









In this report the salaries of the last fiscal year are compared with 
jose of 1929. According to many librarians, salaries had not yet 
ached their peak in 1929, so that the actual decline is in many cases 
uch greater than the comparison given would indicate. 









The following table, taken from the report, shows the salaries paid 
:specified occupations in the libraries in cities of over 200,000 popula- 
on at the beginning of 1934: 






iLARIES PAID FOR SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS IN LIBRARIES IN CITIES OF OVER 
200,000 POPULATION, JANUARY 1934 









Department heads Branch librarians Catalogers 





City libra- 
rian |Num-) Mini- | Maxi-|Num-| Mini-| Maxi-|Num-) Mini- | Maxi 
ber | mum | mum | ber | mum} mum | ber | mum | mum 























ikron, Ohio $4, 500 6 ($1,530 ($2. 600 7 1$1. 274 |$1. 700 1 615 
Atlanta, Ga 3, 240 6 1,350 | 1,890 7 1,200 | 1,512 5 1,206 | $1, 458 
Baltimore, Md 6,475 13 1,317 | 2,960 27 1, 254 | 1, 539 12 900 1, 506 
birmingham, Ala 2, 708 i2 | 921 | 2,030] 10 634 | 1, 218 2 707 790 
Boston, Mass 7, 225 10 | 2,125 | 4,200} 33 | 1,357] 2,550 8 1, 404 2, 033 
Brooklyn, N.Y 9, 140 10 | 2,175 | 3,730! 33 | 2,000] 2,640 12 1,440 | 2,000 
buffalo, N.Y 4, 500 11 2,100 | 2,668 | 14 1,539 | 1,840 1] |, 368 2, 208 
‘hicago 13 | 2,168 | 4,190 | 44 1,397 | 2, 746 5 1, 879 2.312 
ncinnati, Ohio 13 1,797 | 2,750 27 917 | 1,723 13 82 1, 650 
‘eveland, Ohio &, 000 1] 2,610 | 3,870 1,800 | 2. 970 1, 350 2 950 
Dallas, Tex 2, 700 4 i, 380 | 1,800 t 1,200 } 1,300 2 1, 200 1, 380 
Dayton, Ohio 5, 250 ll 1,785 | 2,677) 5 1,680 | 2,152 1 1, 732 1, 905 
Detroit 6, 156 15 1,708 | 3, 047 18 1,616 | 1,939 14 1, 202 1, 662 
Houston, Tex 3, 600 4 1,350 | 1, 890 | 3 1,200 | 1, 350 | 1, 188 
Indianapolis, Ind 5, 378 12 1, 907 | 2,415 | 19 1, 118 |22, 356 5 RA 1, 644 
Jersey City, N.J 5, 100 8 | 1,973 | 2,100] 13 | 1,377] 1,560 7 | 1,560} 1,560 
Kansas City, Mo 1] 14 6 
los Angeles (city) 5,160 | 20 | 2,124] 2,921 | 45 | 1,802] 2,390} 13 | 1,256) 1,747 
Los Angeles (county) 4, 205 ~ | 1,854 | 2, 291 5714] 1,036 | 1, 582 nt 1, 254 1. 636 
Memphis, Tenn 4, 500 7 | 1,380] 1,980 | 17 | 740 | 1, 980 
Milwaukee, Wis 7, 000 11 2,400 | 4, 500 18 1,560 | 2,200| 5 1, 800 2. 290) 
Minneapolis, Minn 4,590 | 12 | 2,060 | 2,376); 21 | 1,701 | 1,980; 1 1, 458 
New York Circulation 7,340 | 9 | 2,195 | 4, 075 47 2,080 | 2,640) 10 1, 380 2 260 
Newark, N.J 7,267 | 17 1, O84 | 2, 684 8 | 1,593 ' 2,599 3 1, 751 1, 906 
akland, Calif 6,000} 5 2, 100 | 2,100 | 16 | 1,740} 1,800 | l 1, 800 
Omaha, Nebr 3, 000 | 9 | 1,200 1, 700 4 1,100 | 1, 400 | l 1, 000 
Philadelphia 4 (5 21 | 1,700 3,000 | 30 | 1,350} 1,700 { 1, 200 1. 600 
Providence, R.I 10 | 1,612 | 2,440} 15 | 1,612] 1,924| 4 1, 144 1, 456 
Queens, Jamaica, N.Y 10, 840 12 | 1,980 | 3,360 15 2,195 | 2, 640 | 4 | 1,620 2 000 
St. Louis. Mo | 8500} 16 | 1,674 3, 240 14 1,593 | 1,971 13 | 1,026 1, 890 
san Antonio, Tex | 1,824 | 2 1,440 | 1, 440 3 768 | 1, 104 ] 900 
‘an Francisco, Calif | 4,080! 12 1, 890 2, 625 17 1, 450 | 1,890 3 11,728 1, 728 
Seattle, Wash / 3,000) 4 1,800 | 2, 213 10 1,344 | 1,836 134) 1,344 1, 488 
Syracuse, N.Y | 6,000 | 914} 1, 500 | 2, 200 6 | 1,500 | 2,000 1 | 1,300 
Toledo, Ohio | 5, 400 | 6 2, 160 | 2, 430 13 1,440 | 1, 980 5 | 1,260 1, 980 
Vancouver, B.C 3, 442 5 1,701 | 1,944 
Washington, D.C 6, 800 5 | 2,720 | 2,890 8 1,530 | 2, 805 6 1, 326 1, 870 





| Department head not included here. 

‘ Ineludes 2 special branches, salary $2,356. 
includes 7 full-time and 139 part-time branch librarians whose part-time salaries range from $84 to $1,140 

‘ Salaries restored to basic rates January 1934, and new schedule of 35 working hours required 

’ Vacancy. 
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The report gives similar data for assistant librarians, division |). .\. 
librarians of subbranches, first assistants, children’s librarians, «pq 
professional and nonprofessional assistants. It also gives inf, 
tion as to vacations, special holidays, full-time hours per week, 
pensation for work on Sundays and holidays, the data of the 
general salary increase, the reduction, if any, in the salaries o/ {| 
library staff, and the reduction in the library budget. 


a en eel 


Wages of Women and Minors in Laundries in New Hampshire, 
1933 


HE minimum wage board of New Hampshire, in accordance 

with the provisions of the minimum wage law enacted by the 
legislature of that State in 1933, made an inquiry as to the wages of 
women and minors under 21 years of age employed in laundries jy 
New Hampshire. The study was made in the fall of 1933, and as 
the temporary code of the laundry industry was then in effect, it was 
thought advisable, as a means of estimating the resultant changes in 
rates, earnings and hours of employment, to take pay-roll records 
for 2 weeks—1 before the temporary code became operative and | 
after it had gone into operation. The term ‘‘code” as used through- 
out the report refers to the temporary laundry code also descriled 
as the ‘‘ President’s Reemployment Agreement.”’ 

Altogether the study included 64 laundries employing 431 women 
and minors for the first week in June prior to the temporary code, 
and 67 laundries employing 581 women and minors for the first week 
in September after the temporary code had gone into effect. An 
attempt was made to obtain data as to weekly hours worked, hourly 
wage rates, and weekly earnings; in some cases, however, the records 
available did not include information on all of these points. Where 
information regarding hours made it possible, potential earnings for 
full-time employment were also computed. The information secured 
is presented in the following tables. 

TaBLE 1.—AVERAGE EARNINGS OF WOMEN AND MINORS IN LAUNDRIES IN NEW 


HAMPSHIRE FOR 1 WEEK BEFORE AND FOR i WEEK AFTER TEMPORARY CODE, 
1933, BY SIZE OF ESTABLISHMENT 








Before temporary code'!| After temporary code ' 





Number of employees 


Number of} Average | Number of} Averace 
laundries | earnings | laundries | earnin; 





Ae ol ll le Ae 25 $8. 28 23 $8. 70 
RE ORES Te a ae ET 19 9.12 17 10. 2¢ 
ER ERS SE STI Sera ns Mie D ll 9. 71 14 10, 87 
ot ee ees oe eee te biiehibes xa 4 11. 81 6 10, 66 
i diercnttinbaad batisiscaditainosddbdybanes 2 11. 90 6 12. 07 

















1 418 employees in 61 laundries; records not available for 47 employees in 6 laundries. 
2 577 employees in 66 laundries; records not available for 4 employees in 1 laundry. 
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2.—_AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS OF WOMEN AND MINORSIN LAUNDRIES 
‘WwW HAMPSHIRE FOR 1 WEEK BEFORE AND 1 WEEK AFTER TEMPORARY 
EB, 19383, BY TYPE OF LAUNDRY 


| 
| Average Average My 
weekly hours '| hourly rates ?| “°®*!Y €@FM- | Poten 
Ings * } tial 
weekly 
| | | | | earn- 
Before| After | Before) After | Before!) After ings 
tempo-|tempo-|tempo-|tempo-|tempo-|tempo-| for full 
rary rary | rary | rary | rary | rary | time ‘ 
code | code code code code | code | 


Type of laundry 





Commercial . . .- 35 |$0. 262 |$0. 273 | $8.93 |$10. 20 | $11. 41 
General. - . 35 : . 26 .287 | 9.54] 10.72] 12.10 
Wet wash and rough dry : ad 2 y| .285 | .314 7.93 | 9.15 9. 30 
Miscellaneous (including hand and home laun- | 

dries)... . ‘ 26 25 .23 | .244] 6.41 6. : 7. 66 

Institutional (including hospitals, schools, and en- 

dowed homes) 4: . 233 219 | 9.33 8.99); 8.99 





i Covers 375 employees in 52 laundries before the code and 558 employees in 66 laundries after the code; 
records not available for 90 employees and for 15 laundries before the code and for 23 workers, including 
all employees in 1 laundry, after the code. 

1 Covers 394 employees in 56 laundries before the code and 579 employees in 67 laundries after the code; 
records not available for 71 employees and 11 laundries before the code and for 2 employees after the code 

3 Covers 418 employees in 61 laundries before the code and 577 employees in 61 laundries after the code; 
records not available for 47 employees and 6 laundries before the code and for 4 employees in 1 laundry 
after the code. 

‘ Full time represents the regular running schedule of the laundry; records of earnings not available for 
llaundry with 4 employees 


Practically all of the employees in the laundries in New Hampshire 
are paid on a time-rate basis. Of the 581 women and minors for 
whom records were secured in the fall of 1933, 571, or 98.2 percent, 
were on time rates. A very few, 10 in all, received a combined time- 
and piece-rate. 


Minimum Wages under National Laundry Code 


SUBSEQUENT to the report of the minimum wage board of New 
Hampshire on the wages of women and minors in the laundries of 
that State, a code of fair competition for the laundry industry was 
approved by President Roosevelt. This code, which was approved 
by the President and became effective also on February 16, 1934, 
provided for a minimum wage for common, or other totally unskilled 
labor, in the laundry industry of from 14 to 30 cents an hour. 
For the purpose of the wage schedule the country was divided into 
five groups. The minimum wage provided for cities of less than 
100,000 population for group A, which includes New Hampshire, 


was 25 cents an hour. 
———_—=p-0-0-0- 


Wages in Puerto Rico, 1932-33 


TATISTICS of wages in various industries are presented in 

considerable detail in the annual report of the commissioner of 
labor of Puerto Rico for the fiscal year 1932-33, from which the 
following data have been selected. 
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Sugarcane Cultivation 
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AVERAGE full-time and actual hours worked per week and a\ 
full-time and actual earnings per week of 7,083 workers in \ 
occupations on Puerto Rican sugar plantations in 1933 are 


in table 1. 


TABLE 1, 








Occupation 


Cane cutters. ...._..._-- 
Cane dumpers. ..---_---- 
Cane weighers. 

Cart loaders_.........-- 


OS  SSaeae inf 


Cateiemem........... 
Common laborers. ---- 
Cross plowers 
Cultivators __._- 
Ditch diggers - 
Embankment raisers- 
Fertilizer spreaders 
Foremen____..__-_- 
Furrow makers 

Lime sprayers... _._.- 
Overseers _ . - 
Planters -_- 
Plowers 
ETA SS 
Replanters_-_____- i 
Sprinklers._.__-- 
Stablemen_-_____- 

Straw heapers..-- 
Timekeepers. __-- 
Wagon loaders. --_- 
Water carriers. _____- 
fl ee ee ‘ 
Yoke drivers______.- : 


Entire industry: 
1933 
1932 


| Average 
days 
| (starts) 
worked 
| per week 


Coconnnae 


CS 
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Average hours per 
week 


AVERAGE EARNINGS AND HOURS OF LABOR IN SUGARCANE (© 
TION IN PUERTO RICO, 1933, BY OCCUPATION 


Average earni: 





Full time 





49. 





50. 3 


52. 6 





Actually 
worked 


| 
| 
| 


34.7 | $0. 093 | 
31.9 | 084 
32.3 . 1380 
37. | . ORD 
43.3 . 118 
42.9 . 072 
35. 7 . O75 
45.8 090 
41.8 . O43 
36. | . 109 
40.7 _ ORD 
32. 1 O65 
48. 4 . 134 
31.9 . 105 
26. 1 . O83 
30, 2 . 079 
55.0 . 35l 
33. 2 | O85 
39.3 | . 118 
46.7 | 126 
34.0 O79 
39. 5 . 091 
49. 6 | . ORT 
36. 2 | . O86 
52. 2 . 226 
40.8 . 108 
42.9 O59 
34. 5 OR7 
41 | O5Y 
36.9 | . 096 
34. 3 111 


| Per hour 





Full tims 


Of the 7,083 employees engaged in sugarcane planting in | 


6,776 were adult males, 287 boys, and 20 adult females. 


earnings of these workers were as follows: 


TABLE 2.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN SUGARCANE CULTIVATION IN PU! 


RICO, 1933, BY SEX 








Sex 





Males: 
cS 
A 
Females: Adults___- 


1 Fertilizer spreaders, replanters, and water carriers. 





The aver 

















| VE ie ee, 
AV — per Average earning 
Average 
days ‘i 
(starts) Rien we 
worked Actually -_—— 
er week i Actu ae 
I Full time worked Per hour 
Full time \ 
4.6 50. 4 36. 8 $0. 098 $4. 94 | 
5.2 49. 2 41.0 . 057 2. 80 
\ 4.1 48.0 30. 4 . 071 3. 41 
6 50.3 | 36. 9 . 096 4. 83 | 








WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR 
Sugar Mills 


average earnings and working hours of 6,687 employees in 
ious occupations in sugar mills in Puerto Rico are reported for 
(933 in table 3. The average actual hours worked per week in that 
vear were 66.6 and the average actual weekly earnings $7.52. The 
orresponding figures for 1932 were 63.8 hours and the earnings, 
the average hourly earnings being the same for both years 
1.3 cents. 


AVERAGE, EARNINGS AND HOURS OF LABOR IN SUGAR MILLS IN PUERTO 
RICO, 1933, BY OCCUPATION 





| Average hours pe 
. tety teal Average earnings 
Average 

days 
Occupation (starts) | 
worked Per week 
. ak . , ‘tually 

per week , | Ac : 
Full time westead 





Per hour — 








$0. 199 
Wn . 108 
tant mechanics b. 4.: .§ . 100 
tant smelters B. ‘ 4.7 . 126 | 
int sugar chemists 5. { #4. .3 I . 120 
ewers.. ). S. 2 4 . 107 
e men | : 83. { 57. ¢ . 069 
fillers b. " ¢ -1138 
gy menders - 125 
tampers y . 115 
n miths hd i 3 | > . 180 
ler feeders 5. § 3. . . 128 
rakemen 1. 9 | 84. ; . O87 
Kinvers , ; ) | . 205 
ne-receiving clerks 3. 2 | : . 073 
rpenters o. ¢ ‘ 54. « . 218 
Carpenters’ assistants 5. é 5s 3 . ORD 
irters ; . LOY 
ttlemen : . j . 075 
entrifugalers 5. 6 83. ‘ 5. § . 110 
hautfeurs . é 76. 6 . 149 
nmon laborers f. : % a | . 059 
ine chain attendants 5 5Y. . 074 
ine operators 81.7 | .114 
Crystallizers. - i. 0 | . 099 
Defecating-pan operators 5. 84.0 | 7 . 090 
Ditch diggers 3. 6 ‘ . 070 
Klectriclans ). § 84. &3. . 200 
Electricians’ assistants 5. § 8 | + . 094 
gine drivers b. 84. ; . 128 
“ngine stokers 2 4 ‘ . 108 | 
ngineers d. | 4. 6. . LSO 
ilter operators 5. 6 84.0 | 7. 6 . OR5 
Foremen 3 2. § 2.3 . 146 
Frothers pan attendants 5.9 | 4. . ORB 
Gate keepers - . -. . 051 
Heater operators - . 097 
lce-plant attendants . 153 
‘of, . UOS 
Laboratory attendants . O87 
Lathe operators . 205 
Laundrymen . OSS 
Lime appliers . 082 
me makers. "O75 
Ine mixers . O84 
ibricators - O84 
Machine operators . 139 
Mechanies - . 240 
Messengers . 059 
Mill operators ' .121 
Mill and press washers b. 84. 2.2 . 079 
Overseers i. . 6 9. . 252 
Painters _ - - . .§ 3. . 090 
Pipe drillers }. 4. 2.0 . 104 
Plumbers. . .- ; 
Power-plant operators 


$16. 
y. 


| Full time | Actual 
| 
| 
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i 
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Li 
Li 
Li 
Li 
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TABLE 3.—AVERAGE EARNINGS AND HOURS OF LABOR IN SUGAR MILLSIN Pp » RTC 
RIC O, 1933, BY OCCUPATION—Continued —_ 








A wre — per Average earnin 

Average 

‘ days " — 

Occupation (starts) Pp 

worked —— =e 
r week | r , Actually . 

pe Full time worked Per nour 





Full time | 








t 





$7. § 
14. 86 
5. é 
14. 0 
14. ¢ 


Pump attendants. .-...-....--- ee? 
Pump mechanics - - _---- latest deasaciad 
Sieve cleaners. .----..--.-- PS eee 
Pe eee 
EE a ee: 5 
eee 7 
RO age eee - 
Store clerks - - - - ine ohne 
Sugar chemists - ootusielle 
Sugar-ev aporator operators. 

Sugar mixers----- sllieiaies 
Sugar, sirup, and cane weighers.- 
Sulphuring-machine operators. - 
SS, Ee nes ee 
I cacccwemcecees alin hinctae 
EE intibecanecencedascsccoon 
Track repairers. ._-......-.-.-.- sale acste all 
——---- Set PEE A LIES 
Waiters__..-..-- 

Watchmen eae 
Water-pump attendants___.._____- , 
Water-tank attendants - - - - -. areal 


ac 





Aaaoomnweo 


he - - 
KOnwrenworoocr 





-oS 





ao © 





coocooce 


147 
065 
_ 082 
090 
. 102 


Po 
= 








BEEN So EO ge Ot NSD NI SH OO 


a 
~ 


-~ 
~~ 


o 


o 
HOON KK OU OW 


| Sore 


ie 


| 23 z es 5345 . > 
| SOPwWNOewWocooooseuce we OOF 


Entire cath 
I .8 La .6 113 
ES RES «anes SNe 4 63. 8 113 





1 Estimated by U.S. Bureau of halen Statistics. Reported in original table as $34.74. 
2 As given in original table. Full-time hours and actual hours were the same. 
3 As givenin table. Actual hours worked were ‘io less than full-time hours. 





Fruit Cultivation and Fruit Packing 


In 1933 the average earnings of over 1,000 workers engaged in 
fruit cultivation and 165 workers employed in fruit packing in Puerto 
Rico were as follows 


TABLE 4.—AVERAGE EARNINGS AND HOURS OF LABOR IN FRUIT CULTIVATI! 
AND FRUIT PACKING IN PUERTO RICO, 1933, BY OCCUPATION 








Average hours per | Average earnings 


week 
Average | 
nel . days | ES 
ndustry and occupation (starts) > _— 
worked ee | Per week 
reek | i ~~ 

per Ww Full time | worked Per hour | 

Full time 





Fruit cultivation: 


$0. 055 
048 | 
. 063 | 
. 052 
077 
. 056 
. 089 
. 057 
. 047 
. 053 
. 059 
101 
. O41 


n 


Cattlemen - - --- 

Cultivators - -- 

Ditch diggers - be 

Earth heapers (earthing up) 
Fertilizer spreaders - _...-.----- 3 


; 
—- OQ toe tN & 














BO DP DY OF OH HD OW He OW SD OM 
Cnwroeaca# OCFfr Dace + 
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1.—AVERAGE EARNINGS AND HOURS OF LABOR IN FRUIT CULTIVATION 
ND FRUIT PACKING IN PUERTO RICO, 1933, BY OCCUPATION—Continued 





Average hours per 
ote Average earning 
Average 
; days 
justry and occupation (starts) Dee wil 
worked 4 ' r re Wet 
ra . . . ‘ Vy 
per Ww eek " ActTUaALL 
Full time | “yorked 





Per hour 
| Full time 





| iltivation—Continued. 
Pickers--. o 57.8 | 5 $0. 049 

inters 5. . 45. . 067 
Piowers . . 8 41. . 073 
Pruners . ‘ } .6 . 072 
Rakers- -- ‘ 5. 6 2 55. | . 069 
Replanters ; : . 056 
Seed cleaners . 053 
Sprinklers . 043 
l'ractor plowers . OR2 
Tree painters . 052 
W eeders . 054 
Yoke drivers . 044 


“fe 


www nwmoww ee & & Cor 
= . = 








roa oKXwc 


~ bo 


Entire industry 


_ 


. 059 


1it packing: 

Box coverers { + | 5.5 | ORS 
Box makers §.1 | . 6 | 4) . 104 
Chauffeurs 5. 6 0. 7 | 54.0 | . 106 
Classifiers .f 4. 43. 6 . O84 
Foremen. -- v 4 . 206 
Fruit earriers 5.5 | 45. 55. . 061 
Fruit washers 5. 0 | . . O75 
Labelers j 58. ! 38. . 050 
Loaders 7 > . 064 
Machine operators b. 00. . 333 
Packers . 6 4. 5.6 077 
Stevedores tigee 5. 6. 6 079 


Tee. ... .6 32. 45. ; . O87 


Coffee Plantations 


Types of daily wages for men and women on coffee plantations in 
i6 Puerto Rican municipalities in 1932-33 are shown in table 5. 


laste 5.—TYPES OF DAILY WAGES ON COFFEE PLANTATIONS IN SPECIFIED 
PUERTO RICAN MUNICIPALITIES, ! 1932-33 


Daily wages paid to 
Municipality 
Men Women 


Aibonito.. , $0. 40 | $0. 50 | 
Arroyo. ; . 50 |- . 55 | 
Bayamon . 30 . 40 
Ciales___- . 50 . 60 
Coamo x .37 
Corozal.. ; . 30 . 50 
Guayama . 40 . 50 
pane Diaz . 30 . 50 
ATOZ. . 30 . 50 
Las Marias- : . 40 . 50 
Maricao : . 40 . 50 
+ orga . 40 . 50 
VLOCA& ’ . . 30 . 40 
aon . 35 . 50 

San Sebastian . 30 | . 40 
Villalba... .- .| . 38 | 45 | 
| | 








For which 50 or more workers were reported on coffee plantations. 


59415°—34——13 
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Tobacco Industry 






































IN TABLE 6 the average earnings of over 1,000 male and fe), 
workers on Puerto Rican tobacco plantations in 1933 are present 
TABLE 6.—AVERAGE EARNINGS AND HOURS OF LABOR IN TOBACCO CULTI\ 
IN PUERTO RICO, 1933, BY OCCUPATION AND SEX 
a per Average earnings 
Average Male 
days eee ies “a 
Occupation and sex (starts) ' ( 
worked an Per we 
per week | Full time | ACtUally | Per hour | Co 
Full time | ; Fil 
a | ad j——- I 
- ly 
Males, adults: La 
ee § 3.0 54.0 22. 5 $0. 038 $2. O5 £1) R> N 
Ditch diggers... --_- 5.0 48.0 40. 6 . 059 2. 83 2 4 Pa 
Earth heapers (earthing up) =—s 3.7 50. 1 31.0 . O47 | 2. 36 ¥ Pr 
Fertilizer sprayers -- 3.0 48. 0 24.0 . 031 | 1. 49 . Re 
0 ee 5.3 54.0 46. 5 . 059 3.17 2 74 Se 
Insecticide sprayers -- 1.0 48.0 8.0 . 050 | 2. 40 { S} 
Leaf pickers wn 3.9 49. 2 32. 6 . 043 | 2. 12 St 
Loaders... ..-- bakvdes 3.3 48.8 26. 5 . 050 | 2. 43 ) St 
Ds «cn initittandcasmakonas 6.0 54.0 54.0 . 185 | 10. 00 () Sy 
SR ee Se 3.7 49.0 29. 6 . 048 | 2. 35 I 
Plowers, cross plowers and rakers. 5.3 48.0 42.5 . 061 2. 91 T 
i ES SES a 3.0 51.9 25.7 . 037 | 1. 92 | ; \ 
Replanters_---------- a 2.8 48. 0 22. 6 . 046 2. 21 v 
Tobacco hangers - - ----- -- 3.3 50. 3 26. 3 . 052 2. 61 | 7 
Water carriers--.-......--- 4.5 48. 0 36. 0 . 037 1.77 | 
WOGGGUR. .2..+--.-5.. 4.1 49. 6 33. 4 . 052 2. 56 | 
Yoke drivers_.......--- 5.3 48. 0 42.4 . 049 2. 35 Fem 
— ———— — ——— —E { 
Entire industry--_- 3.8 49.7 23.8 . 047 2. 34 | [ 
—— ———— ———— } 
Females, adult: 
Earth heapers (earthing up). ia 3.2 48. 0 25. 7 . 024 1.15 
Fertilizer sprayers-------- — 3. 2 48.0 26. 1 . 035 1. 68 | | 
Leaf pickers-.-.......-- narededia 3. 2 48. 0 26. 0 . 035 1. 67 | 
ESET vale 4.2 48.0 33. 3 . 033 1. 58 
SN SF 3. 2 48.0 24.4 . 037 | 1.77 
a ia a lien inte nin cit elniet 3.5 48. 0 28. 5 . 035 | 1. 68 | 
Worm pickers. Rate dsnlibbber wenie tea 3.0 48.0 mA. 0 . 030 | 1. 43 
Entire industry__........_..-. 3.5 48.0 97. 8 | 035 1, 68 











In 1933 there were 67 boys and 8 girls reported engaged in tobacco 7 
cultivation whose full-time weekly hours were 48 and whose earnings 
per hour were respectively 3.2 and 2.3 cents.- The boys’ actual earn- 
ings per week were only 83 cents and the girls’, 52 cents. 

Table 7 gives the average earnings of 439 males and 5,144 females 
employed in tobacco stripping in Puerto Rico in 1933. 
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7.—-AVERAGE EARNINGS AND HOURS OF LABOR IN THE TOBACCO STRIPPING 
INDUSTRY IN PUERTO RICO, 1933, BY OCCUPATION AND SEX 


—— = ——— === —_—_—_—_———————— —<————— —— 





a per Average earnings 
A verage . 
days 
(starts) Per week 

satya ME : 
par wees Full time Actually 
worked 








Occupation and sex 


Per hour |-——— pomen 
Full time Actual 


wuffeurs -_- : ' b. . §2. $0. 253 | $13. 40 $13. 40 
issifiers___ b. 8, 7. . O88 4. 21 . 20 
i, ‘ . < :. AO. .119 5.7 5. 93 
ope;»rs. _ - 3. 54. 22. § . 167 9. 3. 75 
Dryers — 5 53. § .6 . O75 4.03 12 
Fillers i. 54. 56. . 200 10. 80 23 
Foremen . 52. 2.5 | . 101 5. 32 . 30 
Gatekeepers , }. .¢ 52.9 | . 083 . 34 . 39 
Layers ( Tongueras) ‘ 5. 55. | ‘ . 073 . 07 . 38 
Night watchmen € ; Y .110 , 37 
Packers - a 55. _- . O89 
Pressers 9 | .2 : . 112 
Revisers ). . 53. ! 091 
Scrap receivers ‘ §2. ' . 090 
Shakers : 53. £ * . 070 
Stampers ). 54. 0 | 54. . 067 
Stevedores .8 . 45. . 075 
Sweepers b. 54. 0} . 074 
Task gatherers 5. , 45. 5 . O80 
Timekeepers b. Ya 53 . 144 
Weighers 5. 2 | 52. 6 | 52. : . 090 
Wetters_. ‘ 5. 6 52. § ‘ OUS 











Entire industry 5. 53. i. § . 104 


Females: 
Classifiers 
Dryers 
Fillers 
Layers ( Tongueras) 
Packers 
Revisers 
Scrap cleaners 
Shakers 
Stevedores 
Strippers 
Sweepers 
Task gatherers 
Weighers. 


. 077 
. 068 
. OS2 
. 069 
. O75 
. 090 | 
. 064 
. 093 
. 094 
. 051 
. 069 
092 
. 094 


a 


§ 
. 6 
.9 


wm OorsJ ho 





-_-_~ 


Entire industry 5.4 | 8. 8 | . 054 | 
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Types of daily wages paid in various occupations in cigar 
in Puerto Rico in 1932-33 are reported 1 in table 8. 


TABLE 8.—TY PES OF DAILY WAGES IN PU ERTO RICAN CIGAR FACTORIES 19 


OCCUPATION 


Daily wages paid to— 
Occupation es 








Men W omen 
| a ee eee $1.98 | $2. 50 | ahah ede $0. 75 $1. 23 
Blenders .__._._. 1. 33 1. 50 | $2. 10 | . 75 | 
Bunchers.._ __- 5 ; inl one & _| . 33 | 1. 00 
Carpenters___- Ro 2. 00 2. 50 | TO ] Sea 
Casing......... ; 1. 25 1. 50 | 1. 66 53 
Cigar binders -- wih . 28 1. 00 
Cigarmakers - - sae . 25 1.91 3. 76 | . 50 1. 23 
Cleaners --- : | . 33 | 1. 25 | 2. 00 . 75 | br. 00 
Delivery clerks ; | . 50 | 1. 00 1. 66 . : 
Perennem.............- saeadil 1. 00 | 3. 00 5. 46 | 1. 25 | 1. 50 
Labelers - TE SN MS EO a ae 48 | 1. 00 
Leaf selectors : : 1. 45 \ ) Ses } - 
Mechanics. _. - 4. ‘ 1. 50 | 2.75 4.16 
Miscellaneous labor : , . 66 2. 00 | 3. 50 75 | 1. Le 
Oilers - 75 1. 00 1. 50 
Packers : ; ; 1.13 1. 2: 
Revisers je ‘ 1. 00 2. 00 3. 00 1. 25 1.75 
Strippers. ...___- . 25 #2 . 25 1. 00 


In table 9 types of daily wages in the building trades of San |} 


Litt) 
are shown for 1932-33: 


TABLE 9.—DAILY WAGES IN THE BUILDING TRADES IN SAN JU AN, 1932-33, BY OCCU} 





TION 
Occupation Daily wages paid 
| 
Carpenters - _ - ; ys $1. 25 $3. 00 
Electricians._- : ‘ 2. 00 4.00 | 
a 83 1.17 | 
EES > ee : rag 1. 50 3. 00 
ee ae ; 2. 50 4. 00 
ap ee ae 1. 50 2. 50 | 
Plumbers... -. 2. 00 4. 00 





Other Industries 


Types of daily wages in 1932-33 in various industries in which 5\) 
or more men and women were engaged are given in table 10. 





Fa lee 





,uto! 
Bay rul 
Beds 
piscul! 
Blacks! 
Box fa 
Button 
Cabine 
Carbon 
Carped 
Chocol 
Coffee, 
Coffee, 
Coffins 
Fertil: 
Fluid- 
Found 
Furnit 
Hat fa 
Lime | 
Mattr 
Mechs 
Men’s 
Men’s 
Milk 
Mosa 
Print 
Rock 
Tailo! 
Toba 
Verm 
Wate 


if 
ant 
as 
to 
as 
va 
$1 


ar 
re 








an 


AQ) 
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gz 10.—TYPES OF DAILY WAGES IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES IN PUERTO 
RICO, 1932-33, BY SEX 


— = a ; Lom 











Daily wages paid 
Industry 

Men Women 
jutomobile repair shops- - - --- np alénit $0. 50 i. 2 | a 
Ray rum, medicines, and perfumes , . 39 1. 00 | 1. 58 $0. 41 | $0. 83 41 66 
Reds and bed springs---...--. : —_ . 50 | 1. 33 | SS ES LE nee, See 
Riscuit factories. ...........-. : oe | 1. 00 | 2. 10 | pa. "| aS 
Blacksmith shops-...... - 41 | 1. 16 OS SS ee ee 
Box factories. ............... a 1. 00 | 2. 00 | 3. 00 50 .70 1. 00 
Button factories__..........-. : . 84 | 1. 33 | 2. 69 | 0 | 1. 00 | 1, 41 
Cabinetmaking shops... . 50 | 1. 25 | 2. 00 | oS; See ae 
Carbonated beverage plants. --| . 33 | 1. 00 | 1. 66 | BBs) ciedcrenafeesenecnns 
Carpenter shops. . 50 | 1. 66 EAL dna : 
Chocolates, manufacture of ; . 0 1. 16 2. 16 | . 40 50 83 
Coffee, polishing and selecting an . 60 | 1. 25 2. 33 . 60 | 56 | 1. OO 
Coffee, roasting and grinding . 33 | 1. 33 2. 50 | . | Shs Sy eee 
Coffins, wooden, manufacture of | . 33 | 1. 16 | * See iabakalnosbitiesaes 
Fertilizer factories__--.----- , 1. 00 | 1. 60 2. 40 ae Ws Sake le ee 
Fluid-gas plants..___.____- 75 | 1. 80 3. 60 | 2. 50 | 
— . 50 | 2. 00 3. 00 | 1. 16 | 1. 83 
Furniture manufacture : sau 1,75 2. 62 - . 
Hat factories - --_.- . - | . 50 | 1. 66 | 3. 33 | 34 | 1. 00 | 1. 66 
Lime kilms......-- . 60 1.10 2. 50 | ae eer” USES take 
Mattresses, bedcovers, and pillows .47 1. 50 | 3. 66 . 33 | 91 1, 34 
Mechanie shops 48 | 2.00 | CC = —s 
Men’s clothing factories . 50 | 1. 66 | 4. 50 | . 25 . 83 | 1. 50 
Men’s shirt factories . 50 1. 66 | 3. 00 . 38 . 76 | 1.15 
Milk pasteurization plants . 22 | 1. 16 | 2. 55 | 2. 33 | aw 
Mosailes. - . - - ‘ . 46. | 1. 54 | 3. 74 | es sible - : 
Printing shops. - . 33 | 2. 25 | 6. 66 | . 25 | 1. 50 | 3. 33 
Rock quarrying ‘and crushing . 65 | 1. 25 | 2.00 |_. on 
Tailor shops. . 50 | 1. 16 2. 75 . 50 . 78 . 90 
Tobacco, chewing . 66 | .75 1. 00 | . 25 . 50 1. 00 
Vermicelli and macaroni . 50 1. 16 3. 60 | . 50 80 1. 26 
Watchmaking and silversmith shops . 33 2. 00 4. 25 . 66 1. 00 1. 41 





Agricultural Wages in Canada, 1931 to 1933 


N 1933 the wages of farm help in Canada were lower than in the 

preceding year, but the decline was not so great as between 1931 
and 1932. During the summer season of 1933, for the Dominion 
as a Whole, the average monthly wages and board of males amounted 
to $32 as compared with $34 in 1932, and for female helpers, $22 
as compared with $23 in 1932. In the summer of 1933 the estimated 
value of board per month was the same as in the previous year— 
$15 for males and $12 for females. 

For the year, wages and board together for male farm workers 
amounted in 1933 to $322 and for female farm workers to $246—a 
reduction of $19 for men and of $9 for women. 

Average wages for male and female agricultural labor in the various 
Provinces of the Dominion are given in the following table which 
combines two tables published in the February 1934 number of the 
Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics, issued by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 








: 
; 
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AVERAGE WAGES OF FARM WORKERS IN CANADA, 1931, 1932, AND 1933 








































































- - ind! 
Per month, summer season Per year emp: 
qua! U 
Males Females Males Fem 
Province and year wag 
| P ' 
...», (Value Value Value | Valu La 
Cash! of | Total] C82) of | Total] C882) of | Total} C82) of poi, x 
ae | board 88€ | board 88e | board 88e | boar crow! 
a Wt: ea i aa com eea and I 
Canada | rh 
EL Le | $25 | $18] $43| $15] $15 | $30 | $240 | $199 | $439 | $159 | $163 are 
 — OR eee ee 19 15 34 ll 12 23| 176) 165) 341] 120) 13: Ge 
See Seon 17 15 32 10 12 22] 161] 161 | 322] 112] 134 % 
Prince Edward Island: lv 
Loanuauee.----------| 2] 14] 89] 15] 10] 25] 250] 163] 413| 153] 131 oo, fe OM. 
Be. SRL 18 12 30 10 ll 21| 164) 141! 305 | 106 | 119 “ nubs 
—. 2%: 20R 8} 12} 30) IW} 10) 21| 178] 141} 319) 116] 121 supe 
Nova Scotia: pia Diy lefel 
met... ... DOVER ERE aoe 27 17 44 15 14 29} 269/ 196] 465/ 161) 155 ‘ 
«See 22 15 37 13 12 25| 213| 164| 377| 135] 128 4» Ts 
see Sab eee 207 14 34 12 ll 23 | 208) 157| 365/ 129] 119 2% : 
New Brunswick: for 
RE Saiabbcets 27 16 43 14 12 26| 276) 184| 460] 161) 143 504 | 
A 2 eee 20 13 33 11 il 22) 175| 145} 320] 121] 115) 2 lapé 
1933... Se Sher is! 13} 31! 10] 10] 20] 185] 151| 336) 107| 120, > Me Oo 
Quebec: com 
ND on i Peet Ree 26 15 41 14 ll 25 | 244] 162) 406] 143] 118 » 
es, ee as = a 12 30 10 9 19] 158] 126| 284] 104 98 | xp The 
RL OEE. UO 17 il 28 9 9 18} 152] 113] 265 04 93 1x7 
Ontario: Jap 
| RE eee? 25 28 | 143 17 15 32| 237/ 203} 440] 180] 168 4 . 
OE as root aig eae 18 15 33 12 12 24| 178] 163] 341] 130] 130 % 
(SRS ee 17 15 32 12 13 25| 159! 166) 325) 123] 141 4 Tast 
Manitoba: | 
a Fa ore 22 17 39 13 15 28; 213] 197| 410] 134] 162) 2 
A. SS 17 15 32 10 13 23} 164] 173) 337] 101] 148 3 2% (Con: 
Re. FR. Cae 15 14 29 8 12 20; 143) 164| 307 89} 140, 2 , 
Saskatchewan: 
ell SE DARE 23 19 42 13 16 29/ 215| 203/ 418| 138] 174 
Sr Pact 18 15 33 10 13 23| 158| 166| 324 98 | 142 
RIES 16 15 31 8 12 20| 144) 161] 305 85 37 
Alberta 
aa oT 19 44 15 17 32 | 232/ 215| 447) 156] 189 
1932_____. ee Pore 20 16 36 12 14 26| 185| 182] 367] 120] 159 
1933. Se ae 19 15 34 10 13 23} 170| 174] 344/] 100] 152 
British Columbia: 
ae A Ren Nie i 35 23 58 20 19 39} 358 275] 633 | 228 | 228 
ee ee Cae an = 19 44 6} 15 30 | 250) 217| 467| 168| 180 
1933_. Rae IML 2 23] 19) #42) #14] #15] 2] 234! a3} mead 152 | 180 
} | | | 














1 As given in report. 
Wages in Japan, 1933 and 1934 


HE present article brings together several recent reports on waces 

in Japan, which have been received from the American consu!:! 
officials’ of certain important consular districts of that country, and 
also wage statistics for the city of Tokyo, taken from the Decem)er 
1933 report of the Tokyo Chamber of Commerce and Industry on cur- 
rent economic conditions. 


Wages in Various Industrial Centers 


Wace scales in Japan vary according to the geographical location and 
the size of the establishment. In many industries the household pro- 
duction system is predominant. In considering tables 1, 2, and 3, it is 
important to note that bonuses are customary in a large number o! 





! Vice Consul C. A. Hutchinson, Tokyo, Japan; Vice Consul Walter P. McConaughy, Kobe, J« 
Consul John B. Ketcham, Taihoku, Taiwan, Japan. 
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industries and that establishments such as the textile mills and others 
employing a great proportion of female labor frequently provide 
quarters and board for woman workers in addition to stipulated 
wag” rates. 

Labor unions in Japan have no legal status. Indications of their 
crowing power, however, may be found ‘“‘in the fact that in the Tokyo 
and Kobe-Osaka areas where unions are strongest, general wage scales 
are higher than the average prevailing elsewhere.”’ 

General wage scales are reported as not advancing in 1933. ‘‘The 
only noticeable gains were made in industries enjoying government 
subsidies either directly or indirectly for munitions or other national 
defense purposes.”’ 

Table 1 gives the average daily basic wage scale in various industries 
for November 1933. The survey included 1,485 establishments in 
Japan. The investigations of the manufacturing industries and 
communication and transportation were made in 22 Prefectures. 
The source of these data is the Statistics Bureau of the Imperial 
Japanese Cabinet. 

Taste 1.-AVERAGE DAILY BASIC WAGE IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES IN JAPAN 
NOVEMBER 1933! 


(Conversions into United States currency on basis of yen (exchange rate of November 1933)=approxi- 
mately 30 cents] 



































Average basic wage per day | Length of 
Males Females Total 
Industry Siete - Work- 
én _ = ing | Daily 
| United United United | day, in- ~ 
Yen States Yen States Yen States | cluding secu 
cur- cur- cur- | recess 
rency rency rency 
Manufacturing industries: H. M.\H. M. 
Ceramic industry - ----.------- | 2.06) $0.62]0.76{| $0.23 | 1.7% $0.54| 9 58 0 57 
Metal industry. cant 3. 16 .95 | 1.22 . 37 | 3.06 .921| 9 55 50 
Machinery and tools___._._-. 2. 86 86 | 1.26 .38 | 2.7 .81)} 10 12 45 
Shipbuilding and carriage manufactur- 

a 2.73 .82 | 1.07 02127 . 81 9 32 48 
Precious [sic] instruments. a 2. 70 81} 1 .30 | 2.41 .72| 9 44 49 
Chemical industry -_-.--..-.-....---- 2.14 .64 | 1.02 .31 | 1.83 .55 | 10 56 
» 4 .  . RISERS ererSe q 1. 41 .42 63 .19] .78 .23| 10 29 54 
Clothing manufacturing--_-_---~-..----- 1.77 . 53 Ws .29 | 1.27 .38 | 10 26 > = 
Pa and printing_-- -| 2.13 .64) 1.14 .34 | 1.90 .57} 10 21 56 
_— pene skin, bone and feather prod- 

| Ne Se eae + © 3. 11 . 93 . 80 . 24) 2.73 .82/; 10 08 1 4 
Ww ~~ bamboo, and other plant yaee- 

i a itiinounainedcwets .| 1. 87 .47 oan .23 | 1.42 -43; 10 Il :. a 
EEE ence ae .63 | 1.02 .31 | 1.62 -499;' 10 7 1 14 
Gas, electric, and water industries__...._| 2. 56 .77 | 1.24 .37 | 2.54 .76| 9 51 1 O 
Other industries _- - _- ie | 2.00 .60| .80 . 24) 1.67 -50| 9 32 55 

Communication and transportation: 
Communication__._-_------ jus sienna . 44 . 96 -29;) 1.19 6} 8 7 56 
-'Transportation..-------.----- pisiahiajaaes 210} .63/1.30; .30!208| .62|/11 3] 1 45 
Mining industry: | 
ETT ---=---| 1.7 . 51 . 65 .20 | 1.62 | . 49 9 6 55 
aw cindindineaecaiats | 1.67 -0| .72 . 22} 1.61 48/10 14 1 O 
Petroleum works...-_-_.- 11.64] .49| .83] .25/1.60| .48| 9 35] 1 2 
Others. ............-- | 1.66 | .50| 64 19 | 1.57 .47| 9 40 53 











ding manufacturing industries, and communication and transportation obtained from 
Ry tablishments in Tokyo, Miyagi Akita, Yamagata, Fukushima, Gunma, Saitama, Kanagawa, 
Ishikawa, Fukui, Nagano, Shizuoka, Aic Kyoto, Osaka, Hyogo, Okayama, Hiroshima, Ehime, Fukoka, 
; Nagasaki, and Kag ima Prefectures; ii mation on mining industry secured from important mines in 
apan proper. 
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Average daily basic wages in Japan in December 1933 are rep: {oq 
by occupations for 13 cities in table 2. 


TABLE 2,—AVERAGE DAILY BASIC WAGES IN JAPAN, DECEMBER 1933, BY ox 
TIONS! 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of yen (exchange rate of December 1933) = approy 


























30 certs] 
per day per Cot 
| Silk 
: | > — VW e 
Occupation Japa-| United Occupation Japa- “ 
nese | States nese We 
cur- | cur- | cur Ho 
rency; rency jrency Ho 
ii Met il 
- — - — —EE . : La 
Textile industry: Yen Food industry—Continued. Yen Pi 
Silk reelers, female-.-_.__..._--- 0.67; $0.20 | Sugar-refinery workers 2.18 Fo 
Cotton spinners, female - at | te 22 |i Confectioners 1. 45 Bl 
Silk throwers, female - ; 77 . 2B | Canners.___.- 1. 52 ; W 
Weavers, female: Cotton, motor.| . 68 . 20 || Wearing-apparel industry: Cera 
Weavers, female: Silk, hand_ . 80 . 24 Tailors 2. 08 Pi 
Hosiery knitters, male - 1. 55 47 Shoemakers____.. 1.74 Gi 
Hosiery knitters, female... ___- 75 .23 Clog makers_. 1. 49 ut 
Metal machinery and tool indus- || Wooden, bamboo and other plant m 
tries: products: a 
Lathe men. .---..-....-- 2. 27 . 68 Sawyers . 1. 63 \ 
iets Saas 2. 37 71 | Joiners. ___- ‘ 1. 82 \ 
ET 2. 27 68 | Lacquerers ; 1. 61 0 
Blacksmiths__--- Gan 2. 24 . 67 Rope makers 1, 45 
W ooden- -pattern makers.____- 2. 39 .72 Mat makers (Tatami). sscut SO ae 
Ceramics: || Printing industry: \ 
Potters - 1,74 . 52 | Compositors ; 2. 16 at! 
Glass makers - _-_-- itis 1. 66 . 50 Bookbinders ___. 1.71 Lasts 
Cement makers.________- 2.13 . 64 || Building industry: roe 
Brickmakers (shapers) __. 1. 21 . 36 | Carpenters - oe ee 1. 86 
Tile makers (shapers) - - 1, 35 41 | Plasterers aoa 2. 10 - 
Chemical industry: Stone masons. guca ar a 
Makers of chemicals -| 1.77 . 53 | Bricklayers ~ 2. 31 
Match makers, male_- 1, 8 31 | Roofing-tile layers. 2.31 
Match makers, female cals ae .14 ge i EE 2. 10 
Oil pressers--__- -- at Cae .48 || Day laborers: 
Paper industry: Stevedores__. .| 1.99 | 
Makers of Japanese paper | 142 . 43 | Day laborers, male. a ee 
Makers of printing paper __- -| 1.65 . 50 Day laborers, female io wo 
Leather industry: Leather makers___| 1.98 . 59 || Fishermen._-- Saeed Kn a 
Food industry: Domestic service: are 
Flour millers - -- ' 1. 66 . 50 | Servants, male 2 12.42 
Sake-brewery workers..........| 1.83 » 55 | Servants, female he .-| 29. 73 TA! 
Soy-brewery workers. , 1. 54 . 46 || |-—~ 
| General average ~---| 1.68 49 Co 
| 










! Data are from cities of Tokyo, Osaka, Kobe, Kyoto, Nagoya, Yokohama, eechiene, Kanazawa 
Sendai, Otaru, Fukuoka, Niigata, and Kochi. 
2 Per month. 





Daily wages in Tokyo in specified occupations for December 1933, 
shown in table 3, are taken from the report of the Tokyo Chamber 
of Commerce and Industry for that month. 
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TASLE 3e- 


DAILY WAGES IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES, 
sions into United States currency on basjs of yen (exchange rate of December 1933) =approximately 


TOKYO, 


30 cents] 








| Daily wage 


| 


: Jap- 

Occupation anese 

cur- 

jrency 

Textile industry: | Yen 

Silk reelers, female 0.70 

Cotton spinners, female | ,83 

Silk throwers, female | .85 
Weavers, female, cotton, ma- | 

chine.-- ia. 

Weavers, female, silk, hand. 1, 36 

Hosiery knitters, male | 2.10 

Hosiery knitters, female | 1.30 


Metal industry: 
Lathe men. .-..-- + 
Finishers.......-. 





5. 
5. 
0 Se 3. 83 
Blacksmiths-_- 4 35 
W ooden- -pattern ‘makers 4.77 
Ceramics: 
y ee 1. 87 
Glass makers. 2. 54 
Cement makers 2.49 
Tile makers (shapers) 1. 40 
Chemical industry: 
Makers of chemicals 2. 04 
Match makers, male . 90 
Match makers, female . 65 
Oil pressers-. - 1. 55 
Paper industry: 
Makers of Japanese paper 1. 30 
Makers of printing paper 1. 86 
Leather industry: Leather makers__| 3. 16 
Food industry: 
Flour millers - - - 1. 95 
Sake-brewery workers. 1. 30 
2. 10 


Soy-brewery workers 











United || 


States | 
cur- 
rency 


$0. 21 
. 25 | 
26 


. 22 
Al | 
. 63 | 
. 39 


. 57 | 
. 60 
15 
. 31 
. 43 


. 56 
. 76 
75 
. 42 


61 
27 
. 20 
47 


. 39 | 


. 56 
. 95 


. 59 
. 39 
. 63 
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1933 


Daily wage 


208 | Jap- | United 
Occupation janese| States 
eur- | cur- 
irency| rency 
Food industry—Continued. Yen 
Sugar refinery workers 2. 20 $0. 66 
Confectioners (Japanese cake) 1, 87 . 56 
Canners. 1. 48 . 44 
Ww earing-apparel industry: 
Tailors (for European dress) 2. 00 60 
Shoemakers. - - . -- 2. 50 75 
Clogmakers.. 1. 40 42 
Wooden, bamboo, and other plant | 
products: 
Sawyers (machine) 1. 79 54 
Joiners 1. 85 56 
Lacquerers - - - 1. 97 59 
Rope makers 1. 89 57 
Mat makers ( Totami) 2. 33 70 
Printing industry: 
Compositors 2. 98 . 89 
Book binders 2. 31 . 69 
Building industry: 
Carpenters - - - 2. 05 62 
Plasterers. __- 2. 43 73 
Stonemasons- --- 2. 83 | . 85 
Bricklayers--- | 2. 67 . 80 
Roofing-tile layers 2.75 83 
eee. ..<.... 2. 34 70 
Day laborers: 
Stevedores- --- 2. 45 74 
Day laborers, male 1. 60 . 48 
Day laborers, female | 87 . 26 
Fishermen. naebienads | 1.52 . 46 
Domestic service: 
Servants, male . 80 24 
Servants, female 7 23 





Kobe Cohsiiee District 


In TABLE 4 the average wages per day and the working hours of 


workers 
are recorded. 


in the consular district of Kobe, 








TABLE 4.—A VERAGE WAGESIN THE KOBE CONSULAR DISTRICT OF JAPAN, JANUARY 
1934 
[Conversions into United States currency on basis of yen (exchange rate of January 1934) =approximately 
30 cents] 
Median wage per day | Average Other 
ao Et as 7 working | customary 
Industry or occupation | Japanese aw og hours per | remunera- 
| currency eupeney day tion 
Yen 
Bakers... ......- 2. 00 $0. 60 10 () 
Blacksmiths - 2. 04 . 61 3) ons 
Braidmakers ?__ 45 .14 10 - 
Brewery employe ees 1. 65 . 0 9 
Bricklayers... - 2. 55 .77 9 
Brickmakers. -- - - - . 93 2 9 
Bus conductresses_- 1. 00 . 30 10 | (3) 
Bus drivers... --- a 2. 50 75 10 | () 
Butchers 12s 1. 40 . 42 10 | (1) 
Carpenters. . 1 2. 45, .74 9 | 
Cement factory employ ees 2. 40 .72 9 
Chauffeurs_.-- - -- 2. 70 81 8 | (1) 
Chemical (industrial) factory ee rae 1. 80 . 54 Rho 
Confectioners - - . ------ 2. 32 .70 10 
Copper miners. . - -- 3. 50 1.05 8 | 
Dye factory employees. 1. 93 . 8 Ro 
Electric lamp factory: 
pe Ae becca ait eva beeen esnspalipuseuias . 65 . 20 4 
prentices, fermale._...........--.-- . 58 .17 y 
Farm aborers._..-.-_- ik dds dab ss ‘ . 60 18 11 (1) 
Fertilizer factory employees_..--..--..-...--.--..---- 1. 20 . 36 8Le Secs 


See footnotes at end of table. 





13 























at the beginning of 1934, 
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TABLE 4.—AVERAGE WAGES IN THE KOBE CONSULAR DISTRICT OF JAPAN, JA: ARy 
1934—C ontinued ty 
Median wage per day Average ay I 
as = ’ ae working | cu a 
Industry or occupation Japanese United hours per | re ms for | 
currency currency day in or 
Yen em] ) 
Fishermen. _.-- 2. 55 .77 10 
Flour mill employees_- 1.79 . 54 9 | each 
Foundry operatives_- 2. 08 . 62 9 | . 
Gasoline filling station operators _- 75 . 23 10 | bY 
Glass blowers. _....---- 1. 76 . 53 9 | 
Hod carriers__........-.-- 1. 80 . 54 10 Japa 
House servants 
° 60 .18 12 labo 
See . 45 .14 12 
Lacquerers. --.....-.-- by atk 2. 00 . 60 rt) Jap 
Lathe operators. - - - -- 2. 03 . 61 Q 
Leather factory employees 1. 83 . 55 9 | cent 
Linemen, electric____- 1.72 . 52 8 | aX 
Lumbermen___- = 1. 98 . 59 9 | Kol 
Machinery builders___. 2.11 . 63 i) rT 
Match factory employ ees . 75 2B 9 I 
Painters__ 2. 50 15 y ‘ 
Paper factory employees. 1. 63 .49 9 193 
Pencil factory employees 1, 25 . 38 9 | ‘ 
Pharmacists... _...._-- 2. 30 . 69 9 | ine 
= 2.75 . 83 9 | ‘ 
Pinmmbers_........... CEPSy Fis anh ee ee dimmers 1. 00 . 30 9 | in ' 
Rag rug makers ?______- A eS 2 . 80 . 24 10 | 
Railroad conductors__- 2 Sea 2. 25 . 68 9 | pal 
Railroad engineers... --. - st) See 2. 80 84 4 
Railroad flagmen___-_-- 1. 25 38 9 | are 
EE scone aebaoaseese- 1. 10 33 7 | 
Railroad track repairmen -- 2. 00 . 60 9 | 
Rice hullers--------- : 1. 50 . 45 ll | 
Roofing tile makers. __---- 1. 28 . 38 y ha 
Rubber goods factory employ ees 1. 50 . 45 i) 
"psa papa 1. 80 "54 12 | da 
Seamstresses _..........-- 1.10 . 33 10 | 
Shipbreakers--.-......-.---- 3. 75 1,13 10 a 
NS oe 4.75 1. 43 10 
Stevedores._..........-- 2. 20 . 66 i) 
Sugar refinery employees_. 2. 23 . 67 i) 
Telegraph operators......_-- uibeageednss and 3. 40 1, 02 S as 
Textile industry: 

Cotton spinners: W 
| SE SEER TIT, ey eee oe 1. 45 . 44 i) (5) 
ROS. is . 96 . 29 i) 5) 

Cotton weavers: 

a a 1. 50 45 9 ) b 
Female. . 96 - 29 9 
Cotton or mixed fabric knitters: fi 
i ee te Rs lr SE eS 1.83 . 55 9 3) 
ene Path yo cons. bi ules meGuacess his . 90 ey 9 (3) e 

Rayon weavers: 

0 a SA ae a ee 1, 35 41 12 3) \ 
| RS 1. 00 . 30 12 

Rayon oo yarn spinners: 

DME 22'S aa eee BL 9 ee 1. 30 . 39 y 
ete os ecebeieddnbecoustchotese< 1. 00 . 30 y { 

Silk weavers: 

ee 1. 65 . 50 12 (5) 
eh ccdptimastise oducts sommes 1. 25 . 38 12 (5) 

Wool spinners: 

Titenneacopdiebadatntinmes> qroctchdgee dean 2. 35 71 914) (3) 
ee and ian deapeeaoon 1. 05 32 9}4| (3) 
Wool weavers: 
SE ESTER SD << Rec epee 5+ aaa ar 2. 35 .71 944) (3) 
Pitt sraniigte ss co cneshaies coonecsdenes 1. 05 . 32 94 (3) 
. EE 6b: ee ©: Pa Ae 2. 00 . 60 y 
Toy factory employees___.--.....-...------ VRIREY. 1 fhe 1.15 . 35 84 
I is than cncnadh tu epianews dus ; 2. 30 69 i) (3) 
Unskilled laborers: 
et a don awwitee 1. 50 . 45 10 
Siete, dees ecb on ch awrs+cdndues 1,10 . 33 10 
Wooden-pattern makers._..-..-.......-.-..---------- 2. 03 -61 ) 

















1 Lodging and meals. 
2 Independent home industry. Estimated average daily working time and average daily income givn. 
Raw material furnished by employee. 
§ Old-age and disability ome me amounting to more than employees’ contribution thereto. 
overtime work at an e. ” of from 10 to 25 percent more than standard rate. 
- Lodging and meals. Old-age and disability pension amounting to more than employee's contribul 
thereto. 
5 Lodging and meals. Old-age and disability pension amounting to more than employee's contribut 
thereto. Occasional overtime work at an average of from 10 to 25 percent more than standard rate. 


Occasio 
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Taiwan (Formosa) 


Tus seale of wages in Taiwan varies considerably from city to city 
for the same kind of labor, this being due to the small seale of industry 
in general. When, however, there are large numbers of workers 
employed in any one industry, the differentiation in wages paid in 
each city is small. 

Formosan Chinese furnish the vast majority of the labor in Taiwan, 
Japanese being more generally employed as foremen or as skilled 
labor. This accounts for the difference in wage scales as between 
Japanese and Formosan Chinese. The former average from 80 per- 
cent to 150 percent more than the Formosans in the same trade. 
Formosan women usually receive about half as much as the men. 

Table 5 gives the scale of wages prevalent during the first half of 
1933 in various trades and industries. The city of Taihoku is taken 
in each instance, except where an industry is not carried on in Taihoku, 
in which case the wages paid in some other city are reported for that 
particular industry. The figures given are as yet unpublished, but 
are from official government statistical sources. 

There are few large factories in Taiwan, many of the factories 
having but 6 or 8 workers. Hours of labor average about 10 per 
day, including Sunkays, although most employees get 2 days off in 
a month. 

There are no labor laws or workmen’s compensation laws in Taiwan 
as there are in Japan. Neither are there any recognized organized 
unions. The Government does not encourage the unionization of labor. 

With the exception of Government workers, as in the monopoly 
bureau or the Taiwan Government railways, there are no provisions 
for bonuses or for the payment of overtime. Most Japanese employ- 
ers, however, follow the Government’s example and pay for overtime 
work. 

The Government provides free housing for certain classes of Gov- 
ernment workers, but private industry does not make such provision. 
The Government also has a social-insurance scheme for its employees, 
and retires long-time employees on small pensions. There is no 
system of this kind in private industry. 

If the worker is injured on the job, it is customary for the employer 
to pay hospital expenses; if a worker is killed or totally disabled, a 
contribution called ‘consolation money” is paid to his family or to 
the injured man. 

Thirty days’ notice is usual in discharging an employee. In lieu of 
such notice, 30 days’ wages are generally paid. 
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-~PREVAILING SCALE OF WAGES, 
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TAIWAN (FORMOSA), FIRST HAL! 


{Conversions into United States currency on basis of yen=approximately 30 cents] 








Japanese Formosan ( 
Industry or occupation me e210). S| 
' 
Japanese | mayne Japanese 
currency | rency currency 

| Yen Yen 
Bean paste manufacture.............._.- 1. 00 $0. 30 | 0. 90 
Blacksmiths...___. oa 2. 50 . 75 | 1. 10 
Boiler making..__---_..____.__- 2. 80 84 | 1. 50 
Bookbinding--__--....-.----. 2. 30 . 69 | 1. 20 
Mricklayers..........-.... : 3. 00 . 90 | 1. 70 
CS EE RR ES STG Pe eee 2. 60 | . 78 | . 70 
Carpenters... --.-.---.- ae Pei ee ME is cate cee sleds 3. 00 | . 90 | 1. 20 | 
Confectionery..............-....: ote 1.70 | 51 | 1. 50 
Cotton underwear ——- NEE EO! ES ae ee a ; . 30 
Ee SS eae ae ‘J+ ae 2S . 30 
Day laborers = ES AAS . 1.00 | . 30 . 90 
Dyeing--_._-- os) 2 eee 1. 80 . 4 1. 50 
Electrical workers__ 2.12 | 64 1. 60 | 
Pirecenener manmamotuee. (men) . .. ...--.-.--...-..-...../...--)....-- l. 70 
Firecracker manufacture (women)... = === ie 30 
ee Ce 1. 35 | 41 95 
Freight coolies - _ _- 1. 50 . 45 1. 00 
Furniture work - ....-.--...---- 1. 50 | 45 1. 20 | 
_ te. a 1. 60 | 
nin vc cn ioc cumpabeten dees shh odineeesehen ont S couneubes 1. 00 
Gold and silversmiths_. 1. 50 . 45 . 60 
House servants (men).- 4 | 27. 00 8. 10 ! 18. 00 
House servants (women). s ahsiiaiaa df beliewesis octane aca ! 18. 00 5. 40 1 8.00 
Iron casting. = ks ~abeghe~ cibince 4 2. 20 | . 66 1, 30 | 
Iron finishing... ______- 2. 00 . 60 1. 00 | 
Lathe workers. -- -_-_----- 2. 50 75 1.40 | 
Lithographers.__- 2. 70 . 81 1.30 | 
Longshoremen (stev edores). 1. 50 . 45 1. 50 
Lumber sawing. ._- a 2. 00 . 60 1. 30 
Macaroni manufacture. - 1. 50 . 45 . 80 | 
Mat ghaai en - - 3. 00 . 90 1. 50 | 
Painters_- cath db idate 5 2. 50 75 1. 50 | 
Plasterers. __- Soeasegnewes 3. 00 . 90 2. 00 | 
Porcelain manufacture... _...____. iieKe ding hi 1.20 | 
Printers (typesetters) - _._..-..-.---- 2. 50 . 75 1. 80 
EE OC ee ee. ee a Ne Seat MO Ges PPE E TS Pine veo 1. 00 
Screens, doors, etc._._._-..--------- 1. 50 . 45 1. 20 
Shoemakers._-......-- 9 Ey fen 2. 20 . 66 . 60 
Soy manufacturers - -------- PERE les Hae - 1. 00 . 30 1. 00 
Stonecutters--.........--- wh dibiit> Seah StL SEM ws we: 2. 90 . 87 1. 90 
Sugar mil) workers. ------ 2. 76 . 83 1.75 
» RES IRE nk 2. 00 . 60 1. 20 
ERE PE TS a Lee ee |e oS 1.10 
SNE i hos pina Sicind J. s FOUR cee eee a Tee ESR Se Pree rT 1. 30 
>. CER SERRE AS SED A SERENE a See 3. 30 .99 2. 00 
yp EE See sera Rises on ree 1.94 . 58 1.10 
pe S| eee piiemaas ‘ 1. 50 . 45 1. 00 
Vegetable oil manufacture.___.........-.............- sae T ue ty SPE Oe OEE Sy . 70 
Wooden cart manufacture... __-.---_.--. TS ee Yee 1. 00 
Wooden patterns for iron casting_..........--.- 2. 53 7 1. 30 | 
Wooden-shoe (clog) makers___..__.......---.-.-..--- | 1. 20 36 . 70 | 


Average wages per day 


























1 Per month. 
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Employment, Wages, and Pension Plan in South African Gold 
Mines 


REPORT on conditions in the gold-mining industry of South 
Africa ' shows an increase in the employment of both European 
and native workers and an expansion of the industry. 

The demand for native labor by the gold mines, steadily increased 
throughout the year under review. On December 31, 1932, 223,000 
natives were employed; at the end of 1933 this figure had increased 
to 240,000, of which 191,000 were British South African and 49,000 
Portuguese natives. In 5 years the number of British South African 
natives employed has virtually doubled, and the total number of 
natives in the service of the industry at present is approximately 
248 OOO. 

The number of Europeans employed in the Witwatersrand gold 
mines, exclusive of clerical and supervisory employees, was 27,386 
on March 1, 1934. 

During the year under review (1933), organized mine workers in 
the Transvaal made an unsuccessful attempt to secure, through 
negotiation, a 40-hour week and a 20 percent increase in wages. In 
that connection the report says: 

The wages paid to Europeans on the gold mines, exc luding staff, 
apprentices and learners, average 21s. 7d. per day [about $5.25} for 
surface workers, and 24s.10d. [about $6.04] for underground workers. 
Taken in conjunction with living costs, constant employment, and 
the amenities available, we claim that, on the whole, our employees 
are better off than those in any other field of employment in this 


country, and much better off than in any other mining field, so that 
there exists no prima facie case for an increase in wages. 


In lieu of wage increases, however, the Rand Gold Mines (the 
organized employers) inaugurated a pension system for all European 
employees upon retirement, in addition to that available under the 
benefit plans of the organized employees. An appropriation of 
£600,000 (approximately $3,000,000) was made to start a pension 
fund, to which each member of the Rand Gold Mines will contribute 
£14 8s. (about $70) per employee per year. The fund is to be 
administered ‘‘by the employees, subject to certain safeguard.”’ 





| Transvaal. Chamber of Mines. Address of P. M. Anderson, president, to the annual meeting, Mar. 
26, 1934. (Johannesburg.) 








TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 





April 1934 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States Depart: jen; 
of Labor presents herewith data compiled from pay-roll reports 
supplied by representative establishments in 90 of the ™ principal 
manufacturing industries of the country and 15 nonmapufacturing 
industries, covering the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the 
month. Additional information is presented concerning employment 


on public-works projects, public roads, the Federal service, and class |] 
steam railroads. 


Employment in Manufacturing Industries 


FURTHER expansion in factory employment and pay roll was 

recorded in April, employment increasing 1.9 percent between 
March 15 and April 15 and pay rolls increasing 3.9 percent. April 
marks the third month in which factory employment and pay rolls 
have expanded. These increases in April 1934 are particularly 
significant, as gains in factory employment between March and April 
have occurred in only four of the preceding years for which data are 
available, while increases in pay roll have occurred in only three 
instances. The percentage gain in employment in April 1934 is 
identical with the increase reported in April of last year, at which 
time recovery was due largely to a resumption of more regular 
operations following the bank holiday in March; the gains in employ- 
ment in April in the remaining years in which increases were reported 
(1919, 1923, and 1929) were smaller. 

These gains brought the Bureau of Labor Statistics index of factory 
employment in April 1934 (82.3) to the level reached in December 
1930 and the index of factory pay roll in April 1934 (67.3) to the 
highest point recorded since June 1931. 

A comparison of the April 1934 indexes with those of March 1933 
(58.8 in employment and 37.1 in pay roll) in which month the low 
points of both employment and pay roll were recorded, shows increases 
of 40 percent in employment and 81.4 percent in pay roll over thie 
13-month interval. 

The base used in computing these index numbers of employment 
and pay roll is the average for the 3-year period 1923-25 taken as 
100. Prior to March 1934, the indexes of factory employment and 
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pay roll published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics were based on 
the 12-month average of 1926 and were not adjusted to conform to 
pier.nial census trends. A short discussion of this revision appeared 
in the March 1934 Trend of Employment pamphlet and a more 
complete bulletin on this subject is being prepared for publication. 
The April 1934 group and general indexes of factory employment and 
pay rolls on the 1926 base are shown in this pamphlet under the 
heading ‘‘Index numbers of employment and pay-roll totals in 
manufacturing industries.” 

The indexes of factory employment and pay roll are computed from 
returns supplied by representative establishments in 90 important 
manufacturing industries of the country. Reports were received in 
April from 20,884 establishments employing 3,650,627 workers, whose 
weekly earnings were $72,883,035 during the pay period ending 
nearest April 15. The employment reports received from these 
cooperating establishments cover more than 50 percent of the total 
wage earners in all manufacturing industries of the country. 

The gains in factory employment were widely spread, 66 of the 90 
manufacturing industries surveyed reporting increased employment 
and 69 industries reporting increased pay rolls. Twelve of the 14 
groups into which these 90 manufacturing industries are classified 
reported increases in employment and pay rolls from March to April. 
The two groups which failed to show gains in employment were the 
LEATHER and TEXTILE groups in which seasonal declines regularly 
occur in April. The TRANSPORTATION and STONE-CLAY-GLASS PROD- 
vcTs groups reported gains in employment of 6.1 percent each between 
March and April. In the TRANSPORTATION group increases in em- 
ployment were reported in each of the 5 industries surveyed, the 
aircraft industry reporting the most pronounced increase, 18.3 per- 
cent. The locomotive and electric-and-steam-car-building indus- 
tries, reflecting activitity which was partially due to allotment of 
P.W.A. funds, reported increases of 11.3 percent and 7.6 percent, 
respectively, and the automobile and shipbuilding industries reported 
gains of 6 percent and 3.5 percent, respectively. In the sToNE-cLAY- 
GLASS group, each of the 5 industries surveyed reported gains in em- 
ployment, the most pronounced gain being 13.5 percent in the brick, 
tile, and terra cotta industry and 13.3 percent in the cement industry. 
The MACHINERY group reported a gain of 4.6 percent in employment. 
The agricultural implement industry reported the greatest percentage 
increase in this group over the month interval, 14.8 percent, which 
continues the unbroken expansion reported in this industry each 
month since June 1933. Other major industries in the groups in 
which substantial gains were reported were: foundries and machine 
shops (4.8 percent) and electrical machinery (3.1 percent). The rail- 
road repair shop group showed a gain of 4.1 percent in employment 
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from March to April, the steam-railroad repair shop industry sh. 
a gain of 4.7 percent and the electric-railroad repair shop ind 
increasing 0.1 percent. The mRON AND STEEL group reported 
of 3.7 percent in employment over the month interval. The |, 
percentage gain shown in the IRON AND STEEL group was in the - 
industry (8.7 percent), while other substantial percentage gains 
shown in hardware (5.8 percent), wirework (4.7 percent), and })0\t< 
nuts, washers, and rivets (4.6 percent). The blast furnace, s;¢¢! 
works, and rolling mill industry (which has previously been ¢a/leq 
the iron and steel industry) showed a gain of 3.9 percent in emp|oy 
ment coupled with a gain of 13.8 percent in pay rolls. The pro. 
nounced percentage gain in pay rolls is due, to a large extent, to ‘he 
general wage-rate increases in this industry between March 15 and 
April 15. The rRuBBER PRODUCTS group showed an increase of 3.3 
percent from March to April, the rubber tire and tube industry 
reporting the most pronounced gain, 5.2 percent. The increases 
in the NONFERROUS METALS and the LUMBER PRODUCTS groups 
were 2.4 percent and 1.9 percent, respectively. In the last-named 
group, the sawmill industry reported an increase of 5.3 percent. and 
the millwork industry a gain of 4.9 percent. Each of the industries in 
the PAPER AND PRINTING group reported increased employment from 
March to April, resulting in a net increase of 1.5 percent in that group. 
In the remaining groups reporting increased employment, the increases 
were as follows: FOOD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS, 1 percent; TOBACCO 
propucts, 0.5 percent; and CHEMICALS, 0.4 percent. 

The gains in factory employment and pay rolls over the month 
interval were confined almost entirely to the durable goods group of 
industries. The Bureau’s classification of ‘‘durable” goods industries 
includes the IRON AND STEEL, MACHINERY, NONFERROUS METALS, TRANS- 
PORTATION EQUIPMENT, RAILROAD REPAIR SHOPS, LUMBER, and 
STONE-CLAY-GLASS groups. The totals of these groups showed an 
increase of 4.2 percent in employment from March to April and 
a gain of 8.6 percent in pay rolls, while the totals of the remaining 
groups of manufacturing industries, which are classed as ‘“‘non- 
durable”, showed a gain of only 0.2 percent in employment coupled 
with a decline in pay rolls of 0.1 percent. 

The level of employment and pay rolls in the ‘‘durable” goods 
group in recent years has been considerably below the level of the 
“nondurable” goods group. A comparison of employment and pay 
rolls in these two groups in 1929 with April 1934 shows a decline 
of 32.5 percent in employment and 47.2 percent in pay rolls in the 
“durable” goods group while employment in the “‘nondurable”’ goods 
group shows a drop of 10 percent in employment and 27.1 percent 
in pay rolls. The marked gains in employment and pay rolls in 
the ‘‘durable” goods group between March and April 1934 were 
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jue (0 some extent to employment created by orders placed through 
p.W.A. allotments. Employment in the “durable” goods group in 
April 1934 was 57.6 percent above the level of April 1933 and pay 
rolls were 115.7 percent higher. In the ‘‘nondurable” goods group 
of manufacturing industries, a similar comparison shows an increase 
of 24.9 percent in employment and an increase of 47.1 percent in 
pay rolls. 

Comparing the level of employment in the separate industries in 
April 1934 with April of the preceding year, all but 2 of the 90 manu- 
facturing industries show more workers employed in April 1934 than 
in April 1933, and every industry shows gains in pay rolls. Six 
industries (machine tools, locomotives, automobiles, agricultural 
implements, typewriters, radios, and phonographs) show gains of 
over 100 percent in employment over the year interval and 23 indus- 
tries show gains in the number of workers on the pay rolls ranging 
from 50.9 percent to 94.2 percent. In practically all instances, the 
increases in pay rolls from April 1933 to April 1934 were more pro- 
nounced than the gains in employment. In 5 industries, agricul- 
tural implements, machine tools, typewriters and supplies, iron and 
steel forgings, and automobiles, the gains in pay roll over the year 
interval were more than 200 percent. 

Per capita weekly earnings for all manufacturing industries com- 
bined increased 2 percent between March and April, and 26.2 percent 
over the year interval.. Gains in per capita weekly earnings in April 
1934 as compared with March 1934 were shown in 60 industries. 

The per capita earnings shown in the following table must not be 
confused with full-time weekly rates of wages. They are per capita 
weekly earnings, computed by dividing the total amount of pay roll 
for the week by the total number of employees (part-time as well as 
full-time workers). 

Man-hour data supplied by identical establishments in March and 
April 1934 showed no change in average hours worked per week over 
the month interval and an increase in average hourly earnings of 1.9 
percent. Fifty-one industries showed increases in average hours 
worked in April as compared with March and sixty-six industries 
reported increased hourly earnings. As all reporting establishments 
do not furnish man-hour information, the Bureau’s figures on average 
hours worked per week and average hourly earnings are necessarily 
computed from data furnished by a smaller number of establishments 
than are covered in the monthly survey of manufacturing industries. 
Average hours worked per week and average hourly earnings are 
presented for only those manufacturing industries in which informa- 
tion covering at least 20 percent of the total employees in the industry 
are available. 
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In table 1, which follows, are shown indexes of employment : 
rollin April 1934 for each of the 90 manufacturing industries “ wal 
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weekly earnings in April 1934 together with percentages of « a 
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of the 90 manufacturing industries and for manufacturing as a \, a 
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TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 1485 


Estir.ated Total Number of Wage Earners and Weekly Pay Rolls in Manu- 


facturing Industries 


[x the following table are presented the estimated number of wage 
earners and weekly pay roll in all manufacturing industries combined 
and in the 14 groups into which these manufacturing industries have 
heen classified, for the years from 1919 to 1933, inclusive, and for the 
months of January, February, March, and April 1934. These 
estimates have been computed by multiplying the weighting factor 
of the several groups of industries (number employed or weekly pay 
roll in the index base period 1923-25) by the Bureau’s index numbers 
of employment or pay roll (which have been adjusted to conform with 
census trends over the period 1919-31) and dividing by 100. Data 
are not available for all groups over the entire period shown. The 
totals for all manufacturing industries combined, however, have been 
adjusted to include all groups. The estimated total employment and 
weekly pay roll for all manufacturing industries combined do not 
include the manufactured -gas industry (which is included in the 
Bureau’s power and light industry) or the motion-picture industry. 
Task 2.—ESTIMATED NUMBER OF WAGE EARNERS AND WEEKLY WAGES IN ALL 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES COMBINED AND IN INDUSTRY GROUPS—YEARLY 
AVERAGES 1919 TO 1933, INCLUSIVE, AND MONTHS, JANUARY TO APRIL 1934 





















































; ' Machin- 

ron anc ery, not ’ ai Nonferrous 

indinieeh uneaate Total manu-| steel and | including ae —— metals and 

facturing their transpor- eauinment i ~ their 
products tation quly | products 
equipment 
Employment 

ee wlétea<d 8, 983, 900 858, 600 1, 026, 800 (1) (1) (1) 

1920_ Rs 2S eee eee cy 9, 065, 600 926, 300 1, 131, 700 (1) (‘) (‘) 

TE Ea ee Se | 6, 899, 700 572, 400 680, 700 (1) (!) (1) 

ET ee ery +e 7, 592, 700 722, 500 717, 400 (‘) (1) (‘) 

OE ee ea eee } &, 724, 900 892, 400 928, 600 606, 200 | 523, 700 (‘) 

ee i Lhd. 2s wh bnscdde 8, 083, 700 833, 700 835, 400 524, 500 464, 900 (‘) 

ick on tek See ae 5 eee &, 328, 200 851, 200 870, 500 559, 600 458, 100 (1) 

ST Se eee 8, 484, 400 880, 200 946, 700 558, 600 460, 700 (1) 

| Te ae 8, 288, 400 834, 900 897, 800 495, 100 428, 900 (‘) 

tea il SE 8, 285, 800 829, 800 922, 500 541, 900 404, 000 (!) 

Rat. oo ouee 8, 785, 600 881, 000 1, 105, 700 583, 200 398, 200 (1) 

2 a 7, 668, 400 766, 200 918, 700 451, 800 353, 800 (*) 

Ee Sa 6, 484, 300 598, 400 687, 000 373, 800 309, 000 209, 000 

oxo ieee 5, 374, 200 458, 100 494, 600 315, 700 257, 400 164, 200 

Se 5, 778, 400 503, 400 517, 100 305, 600 250, 600 175, 200 

1934: January - -.-- 6, 146, 000 545, 500 614, 700 401, 200 254, 500 190, 200 
February 6, 514, 200 572, 200 640, 100 477, 300 257, 400 200, 400 
March 6, 770, 100 601, 400 674, 400 526, 300 267, 600 212, 200 
April... _ 6,897, 800 623, 700 705, 100 558, 400 278, 700 217, 300 

Weekly pay rolls 

1919 average.....____________| $198, 145, 000 |$23, 937, 000 |$24, 534, 000 (1) | (1) | () 

1920_........................] 238,300,000 | 30, 531,000 | 31, 982, 000 (1) (‘) (‘) 

_ Se > SRC ae 155, 008, 000 ; 14,049,000 | 16, 450, 000 (‘) (‘) (1) 

1922 i | 165, 406, 000 | 17, 400,000 | 16, 982, 000 (1) (1) } (') 

. SSS 210, 065, 000 | 25, 442, 000 | 24, 618, 000 ($18, 532, 000 |$14, 856, 000 (1) 

| 195, 376, 000 | 23, 834,000 | 22, 531,000 | 15, 636,000 | 12, 972, 000 (1) 

tog | 204; 665, 000 | 24° 680, 000 | 23, 843,000 | 17,478,000 | 12, 847, 000 (1) 

 « |) SERRE | 211, 061, 000 | 25, 875, 000 | 26, 310, 000 | 17, 126,000 | 13, 025, 000 (1) 

1927 206, 980, 000 | 24, 289,000 | 25,095,000 | 15,450,000 | 12, 475, 000 (1) 

1928 208, 334, 000 | 24, 740,000 | 26, 334,000 | 17, 494,000 | 11,817, 000 (1) 

1929 221, 937, 000 | 26, 568,000 | 31, 761,000 | 18, 136,000 | 12, 255, 000 (}) 

«Fa 180, 507, 000 | 21, 126,000 | 24, 197,000 | 12,076,000 | 10, 316, 000 (1) 

1931 - 137, 256, 000 | 13, 562,000 | 15,135,000 | 9, 008, 000 8, 366, 000 $4, 622, 000 

a 93, 757, 000 7, 164,000 | 8, 546, 000 7, 012, 000 5, 793, 000 2, 865, 000 

+ | aaa 98, 623,000 | 8,925,000 | 8, 975, 000 6, 799, 000 5, 652, 000 3, 039, 000 

1934: January. ........ iste 109, 806, 000 | 10, 134,000 | 11, 260,000 | 9,072,000; 5,710,000/ 3, 452,000 
es _| 123, 395, 000 | 11, 269, 000 | 12, 253,000 | 12, 394, 000 6, 185, 000 | 3, 826, 000 
EE _| 131, 852, 000 | 12, 650,000 | 13, 199, 000 | 14, 546, 000 ° 577, 000 4, 163, 000 
aa 136, 962, 000 | 14, 006, 000 | 14,311,000 | 15, 871, 000 , 188, 000 4, 317, 000 

















Comparable data not available. 
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TABLE 2.—ESTIMATED NUMBER OF WAGE EARNERS AND WEEKLY WAGES | 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES COMBINED AND IN INDUSTRY GROUPS—Yy 
AVERAGES 1919 TO 1933, INCLUSIVE, AND MONTHS, JANUARY TO APRIL 1934 








Year and month 





1919 average... __- 
1920_- _ 
1921 

1922... 

1923 

1924_- 

1925 

1926. . 
ie 

1928. . . - 

1929. __- 


1934: Jamaury-..__-- 
February . 
March.___- 
April _ - 


1919 average... ___- 
1920 ok 

_ sSaRe 
i... 
1923. 
1924 
1925. _. 
1926 _- 
1927 _. 
1928. _- 
1929___. 
1930. _- 





















































? Revised. 





Textiles and their products 
Lumber a i 

and ilied ¢ ees a 

products < — earing Tne 

products Fabrics apparel Total | 

Employment 
| 

863, 800 302, 700 1, 052, 600 507, 800 1, 609, 400 
821, 200 314, 500 1, 045, 300 519, 400 1, 612, 400 
703, 000 253, 000 994, 300 473, 900 1, 509, 400 
894, 300 299, 600 1, 054, 900 487, 800 1, 585, 500 
932, 100 351, 400 | 2 1, 164, 400 499, 300 1, 714, 300 
901, 300 346, 400 1, 041, 900 455, 800 1, 545, 500 
921, 600 352, 700 1, 109, 500 466, 500 1, 627, 400 
922, 300 363,500 | 1,095, 700 472,800 | 1,628, 000 
864, 100 349, 800 1, 119, 200 501, 400 1, 694, 400 
848, 100 334, 900 1, 062, 400 513, 100 1, 651, 300 
876, 500 328, 500 1, 095, 900 536, 700 1, 706, 900 
699, 400 280, 800 950, 400 497, 700 1, 513, 000 
516, 900 222, 800 886, 700 472, 000 1, 421, 000 
377, 800 156, 000 794, 100 401, 800 1, 250, 300 
406, 100 157, 500 952, 600 418, 100 1, 432, 700 
418, 800 165, 700 988, 400 385, 900 1, 437, 100 
432, 600 174, 400 1, 065, 800 442, 800 1, 577, 300 
445, 400 182, 500 1, 087, 900 471, 800 1, 629, 400 
453, 700 193, 700 1, 072, 200 474, 100 1, 614, 700 

Weekly pay rolls 

| 
$16, 549, 000 | $6, 397, 000 [$17, 494, 000 [$10, 121, 000 |$28, 440, 000 
20, 358, 000 8, 239, 000 | 21, 005, 000 | 12, 124,000 | 34, 115, 000 
13, 161, 000 5, 907, 000 | 17, 235, 000 | 10, 266,000 | 28, 284, 000 
15, 234,000 | 6,442,000 | 17,747,000 | 10, 438, 000 | 28, 962, 000 
18, 526, 000 8, 726, 000 | 21, 590,000 | 10,919,000 | 33, 511, 000 
18, 228, 000 8, 926, 000 | 19, 014, 000 9, 804,000 | 29, 712, 000 
18, 824, 000 8, 985, 000 | 20,497,000 | 10, 284, 000 | 31, 795, 000 
18, 997, 000 9, 257, 000 | 20, 241,000 | 10, 297, 000 | 31, 731, 000 
17, 916, 000 8, 929, 000 | 21, 135, 000 | 11, 123, 000 | 33, 817, 000 
17, 454, 000 8, 541, 000 | 19, 510,000 | 11, 114, 000 | 32, 199, 000 
18, 062, 000 8, 323, 000 | 20, 251,000 | 11, 476, 000 | 33, 321, 000 
13, 464, 000 6, 828, 000 | 16, 167, 000 9, 680, 000 | 27, 115, 000 
8, 641,000 | 4, 786,000 | 14,308,000 | 8, 338, 000 | 23, 799, 000 
4, 656,000 | 2,588,000 | 10,367,000 | 5, 733,000 | 16, 947, 000 
4,900,000 | 2,455,000 | 12,664,000 | 5, 757,000 | 19, 394, 000 
5, 075,000 | 2,655,000 | 13, 647,000 | 5,850,000 | 20, 526, 000 
5,650,000 | 2,956,000 | 15,948,000 | 7,473,000 | 24, 676, 000 
5, 909, 000 3, 081,000 | 16, 457, 000 8, 414, 000 | 26, 164, 000 
6, 168, 000 3, 445, 000 | 16, 152, 000 7, 866, 000 | 25, 277, 000 


| 
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5, 600 
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Le J. -ESTIMATED NUMBER OF WAGE EARNERS AND WEEKLY WAGES IN ALL 
wAN ) FACTURING INDUSTRIES COMBINED AND IN INDUSTRY GROUPS—YEARLY 
4VE AGES 1919 TO 1933, INCLUSIVE, AND MONTHS, JANUARY TO APRIL 1934—Contd. 





















| Foods and| Tobacco 
Year and month | kindred manufac- 
| products tures 


| Chemicals | 
and allied a a 
products | PF? . 


Paper and 
printing 






















| | 











Employment 
























































| 
| | | 

1919 average - - - ey SES vl 733, 600 157, 000 510, 100 (1) (1) 
1920 “< 713, 000 154, 000 549, 100 | ) 
1921 | 626, 400 149, 900 467, 100 | (1) 
- 68 2 rae ae | 651, 400 146, 400 489, 400 (1) 
1933 a Pe eee 146, 300 527, 400 342, 700 | 137, 800 
1924. és eae ae 657, 800 136, 700 529, 200 322, 200 123, 200 
1995 RA. Fy Fe | 664, 400 132, 100 537, 100 334, 200 141, 800 
1908. , Seely 664, 400 125, 700 553, 600 355, 100 141, 200 
1927 5 4bi< : 679, 400 129, 300 553, 500 346, 700 142, 000 
1928. Ldbbees a whan 707, 100 125, 600 558, 300 342, 500 149, 200 
1929 smeeiie 5s See ee“ 753, 500 116, 100 591, 500 384, 800 149, 100 
1930 ae = 9 lets ° 731, 100 108, 300 574, 100 364, 700 115, 500 
1931... nietkes , od 650, 500 99, 700 511, 800 316, 800 99, 200 
1932 = ee gel 577, 100 88, 600 451, 700 279, 700 87, 800 
~ eee e ; ; : 631, 000 82, 700 458, 400 315, 400 99, 300 
1934: January-. ae 628, 700 75, 400 490, 700 359, 200 110, 100 

February - | 627, 800 85, 900 494, 500 368, 300 113, 600 

March - - a oo 89, 100 497, 600 375, 600 118, 300 

BOB ccctane ot pauls <a-aiieirns dene caine 649, 500 89, 500 505, 100 377, 400 | 122, 200 





Weekly pay rolls 
















































1919. . ‘ $14, 879, 000 | $2, 386, 000 |$10, 873, 000 | (1) | 
1920 é ‘ ‘ 16, 698, 000 2, 772, 000 | 14, 729, 000 (1) 
= . . 14, 333, 000 2, 325, 000 | 12, 259, 000 (1) (1) 
1922.... Jeiwe ‘ ‘ ‘ | 14, 142, 000 2, 206, 000 | 12, 762, 000 | (1) ( 
RRR. SS : + 15, 296,000 | 2,317,000 | 14, 304,000 | $8,499,000 | $3, 500, 000 
1924... swe ; d , 15, 155, 000 2, 213, 000 | 14,797,000 | 8,013, 000 3, 223, 000 
1925... ‘ ; : 15, 268, 000 2, 147, 000 | 15, 506, 000 &, 444, 000 3, 676, 000 
1926 ii 15, 503, 000 2, 049, 000 | 16, 478, 000 9, 055, 000 3, 707, 000 
1927 x... , : : 15, 838, 000 2, 025, 000 | 16, 501, 000 8, 978, 000 3, 810, 000 
RE : ‘ 16, 388, 000 1, 916, 000 | 16,691,000 | 8, 997, 000 4, 069, 000 
1920... : : ‘ ; oe 17, 344, 000 1, 819, 000 | 17, 771, 000 | 10, 068, 000 3, 986, 000 
1930 ae 4 : BSA 16, 593, 000 1, 617, 000 | 17, 036, 000 9, 334, 000 2, 934, 000 
ee ees . aT ee 14, 173, 000 1, 336, 000 | 14, 461, 000 7, 643, 000 2, 165, 000 
_ ae 1 ‘ bcasebacedel CEs 1, 052, 000 | 11, 126,000 | 5, 861, 000 1, 555, COO 
| i = Ce Oe ee .| 11, 604, 000 944, 000 | 10, 299, 000 6, 179, 000 1, 740, 000 
1934: January : 21k melee has 12, 301, 000 886, 000 | 11,045,000 | 7,035, 000 2, 036, 000 
ae ee -------| 12,352,000 | 1,012,000 | 11,297,000 | 7,257,000! 2, 261, 000 
March. - 2 so noneeee--+-+----------| 12,522,000} 1,019,000 | 11,550,000 | 7,417, 000 2, 455, 000 
a ee ee” en ee 12, 663,000 , 1,028,000 | 11,847,000 | 7, 683, 000 2, 556, 000 











' Comparable data not available. 








Index Numbers of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in Manufacturing 
Industries 











GENERAL index numbers of factory employment and pay rolls by 
months, from January 1919 to April 1934, inclusive, together with 
average indexes for each of the years from 1919 to 1933, inclusive, 
and for the 4-month period, January to April 1934, inclusive, based 
on the 3-year average, 1923-25, as 100, are shown in table 3. A chart 
of these indexes also follows. 
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TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 1489 
* 


}.—-GENERAL INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANU- 
FACTURING INDUSTRIES BY MONTHS—JANUARY 1919 TO APRIL 1934 


[3-year average, 1923-25= 100] 








Employment 


l | l y ite l 
1920 | 1921 | 1922 923 | 1924) 1925) 1926 | 1927| 1928 | 1929 1930 | 1931} 1932 1933 | 1934 
| | 


| 


January ---- 114. 9} 81.0) 82. 
February -- 113. 7| 82. 6) 84. 
March 116. 0} 83. 2) 85. 
spril 114. 5} 82. 1) 85. 
May 112. 0} 81. 9} 87. 
June 111. 1) 81. 0} 89. 
July 108. 5) 79. 8} 88. 
Augus' 2 108. 8} 81. 2) 91. 
Septern ber 107. 5| 83. 4) 94. 
October ---- 103. 7} 84. 1) 97. 
Novern ber 97. 4) 84. 99. 
December. - 89. 7) 83. 3/100. 


82.3) 90. 


100. 2) 96. 3) 100. | 
101.5 . 1) 101. 
101. 7} 98. 8} 102. 
99. 9} 98. 7) 101. 
96. 8} 98. 1) 100. 
93. 100. 3} 99. 
91. 99. 4) 98. 


5) 98. 
5 
l 
4 
4 
3 
4 
92. 101. 4; 99. 
4 
l 
4 
0 
2 


99. 
100. 
99. 
99. 


95. 0} 100. 
96. 5} 102. 
97. 6) 104. 
97.1) 105. 
97.0) 105. 
97. 8} 105. 
97. 7) 106. 
100. 1) 107. 
102. 2} 109. 
102. 6) 107. 
101. 7) 103. 
101. 99. 


104. 


97. 
97. 


~ 
~ 


a I IOS 


68. 
69. 
68. 
66. 
63. 
61. 
58. 
60. 
63. 
64. 
63. 


60. : 
61. 
58. 
59. § 
62. 6 
66. { 
71. 5] 


76. 


QS ro-1t 
SESS3 


Oe ie 
—s 


~ 


94. 103. 4) 100. ! 
95. 103. 1) 99. 
94. 101. 4) 97. 
96. 106. 0} 96. 





hom 89 00 OO 
NAOOMENDOMOAN 


oe. > 











2 doa COWS or! 
— OO eke OOOO! 

DBOnoocK SQwWOereoe 
WONDWrOOw OS & 
He He OO me CODD A 





sn st ss 1s 


ff Re Pe NNNE 
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— & > 
~ 
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Average. 


98. 98, 


on 
~ 


64. 














| 96, 4) 101, 


ee 
— 


Pay rolls 





94. 6 98. 8| 95. 4) 100. o 98. 
97. 91104. 1|100. 8| 105. 0/104. 
102. 5/104. 1/102. 4} 106. 5/105. 
103. 8/101. 81100. 0} 104. 4/104. 
107. 3| 97. 5|100. 7} 103. 1,104. 
107. 5| 92. 4| 98.7} 103. 3\102. 


5 
103. : 99. 0) 98. 
8 





| | 
70. 0} 53. 5| 39. 5) 
74. 3) 54. 6) 40. : 
75. 6| 53. 1) 37. 
74. 4| 49. 5) 38. 
73. 4| 46. 8| 42. 
69. 7} 43. 4) 47. 2) 
66. 2) 39.8) 50. ! 
65. 9) 40. 6 
63. 4) 42. § 


> 


| 06. 


~ 
a 


January -- 95. : 
February..| 89.6 72. 
Mareh.....| 90 3. 74. 
April......-} 89.2) 120. . 0} 73. 
May. 90. 22. 3| 77. 
an i | 80. 
July - - . U4. 78. 
August. 99. ¢ 83. 
September .| 104. 87. 
October - - 102. : 3} 89. 
November _| 106. 93. 
December..| 114. 95. 


96. 0) 
101. 
102. 
100. 
101. ¢ 
101. 

gy. 
103. 
104. 
108. 
105. 
105. 


* ee ee 
——t 
on 


~ 
~~ 


1 


3 { 
103. 8 103. 4,101. 
104. 3 104. 4/101. 
106. 6 " . 6} 107. 6)102. 
104. 5 . 6} 104. 1) 98. 
102. 9 103. 5} 99. 


| 56. 
¥) 59. 


tow OW or ort 


61. 3) 44. 7) 59. ¢ 
58. 1) 42. 9) 55. 5 
57. 6) 41. 5) 54.5 


67.5) 46, 1) 48, 


“Iho oouvont eo 


sass 


oan & CO Oe 


ae 
— 



































S| SK ~peerse> 


a2 | 


Average.| 97.4 








| 81.3 103, 3) | 198.8 101.8) 102 +1) 88.7 
| 





| Average for 4 months. 


For comparative purposes the Bureau has computed the group and 
general index numbers of employment and pay roll for April 1934 
based on the 12-month average for 1926 as 100. These are a con- 
tinuation of the former series of indexes covering 89 industries and 
show some slight differences in percentage changes from the previous 
month when compared with those shown by the revised series. These 
differences are due to changes in method of construction and weighting 
factors, and to the inclusion of the canning and preserving industry 
in the revised series of indexes. These indexes on the 1926 base are 
presented in table 4, which follows: 
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TABLE 4.—-INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS (BASED ON THE 12-) 























AVERAGE FOR 1926=100) IN 14 MAJOR MANUFACTURING GROUPS, 2 SUBG! SEL 1 
AND ALL MANUFACTURING COMBINED, FOR APRIL 1934 ? rolls 
4 The 
Employ- | “}] 
Group ment index ex wert 
: = — the bi 
eS cdr dd Mitel oh kui dsinitbenetttinedbheinnnahatttinnwotne 77.8 19 
— = ( a 
Iron and steel and their products, not including machinery..._.._._...-____.___- 76. 2 8 an 3 
Machinery, not including Keapuoeme EIR ORS TEES I 70.9 27 holi li 
Transportation re ee Le ie eeddianethionsoneimneae 95. 2 88 9 
te Sommocnaeamiinn Keitel da-cabes> dainty deme 53.8 48 5 pay ] 
Nonferrous metals and their products. ..............---...2.2-2--2---.--------- 73.7 56. 4 : 
a pmmhaicaneancnpbaesimeentive uss 47.1 an 0 ances 
Stone, clay, and glass products___..............----- ahs, oe. os ll EB Bie 55. 2 97 
nn nn ee os camconccerancenshs rt oP AG 2 88.7 69 ¢ ment 
Ee Et RRs i LRG TRE Dy et i ES a ae el Pe ox nde SF 93. 4 TE 
ARR ESP a al TEES 8" MLTR RT RR 77.5 7 In 
on din cnnctectecacnbanceneenatigtieonen «ns tint =enp 87.3 70) 
See eae Enea. tae aeencedn ostisdh oka Sha earpentiie nents dreads etnies oiney 93.8 " pay l 
Tobacco manufactures. - BE I A a TCD Eo ede MR, wd 72.3 . 
Paper and printing- Meer pt gees AE PE tie PLING, fl: 6 eth ae rte i 91. 1 73.9 and : 
Chemicals and allied products... a nana ne nan nnn ene n nn ane nee nee erenee-=-neee--=-| 105. 4 | 84g 
Rubber products... oH ER EAE LR. Bin FE al Gell ---| 91.2 | 749 factu 
r Stati 


and | 
roll, 

week 
insu) 
for t 


Employment in Nonmanufacturing Industries in April 1934 


WELVE of the 14 nonmanufacturing industries surveyed 

monthly by the Bureau of Labor Statistics reported gains in 
employment from March to April and 10 industries reported increased 
pay rolls over the month interval. Data for the building construc- 
tion industry, which also showed pronounced gains in employment 
and pay roll, are not presented here but are shown in more detail 
under the section “ Building construction.” 

The most pronounced increases in employment and pay roll were 
shown in the quarrying and nonmetallic mining and the dyeing and 
cleaning industries. Employment in the quarrying and nonmetallic 
mining industry increased 15.9 percent and pay rolls increased 23.9 
percent; employment in the dyeing and cleaning industry increased 
10.3 percent and pay rolls increased 17.6 percent. The metalliferous 
mining industry reported a gain of 4.6 percent in employment coupled 
with an increase of 5 percent in pay rolls. The laundry and crude- 
petroleum producing industries reported gains in number of workers 
of 1.6 percent each, pay rolls increasing 2.6 percent in the laundry 
industry and 1.8 percent in the crude-petroleum industry over the 
month interval. 

Reports received from 19,413 retail establishments showed a net 
gain of 1.1 percent in employment from March to April coupled with 
an increase of 2.8 percent in pay rolls. The group of retail trade 
establishments comprising the general merchandise group (depuart- 
ment, variety, limited-price stores, and mail-order houses), showed 
a gain of 1 percent in employment and the combined total of the 
remaining retail establishments reporting showed a gain of 1.2 percent 
in number of workers from March to April. 
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T).c two industries in which declines in both employment and pay 
rolls were reported were anthracite and bituminous-coal mining. 
The (ecreases in employment and pay roll in the first-named industry 
were 13.8 percent and 37.3 percent, respectively, and the declines in 
the bituminous-coal mining industry were 7.2 percent in employment 
and 12.7 percent in pay roll. The observance of the ‘‘8-hour day”’ 
holiday in these industries accounted partially for the decrease in 
pay roll. In the bituminous-coal mining. industry, labor disturb- 
ances in certain localities resulted in pronounced decreases in employ- 
ment in the mines affected. 

In table 1, which follows, are shown indexes of employment and 
pay roll, per capita weekly earnings, average hours worked per week, 
and average hourly earnings in April 1934 for 13 of the 14 nonmanu- 
facturing industries surveyed monthly by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, together with percentages of change from March 1934 


34 and April 1933. Similar percentages of change in employment, pay 
roll, and per capita weekly earnings, as well as average per capita 

‘Yed Hi weekly earnings, are likewise presented for the banks-brokerage- 

S in Minsurance-real estate group. Indexes of employment and pay roll 

ised fi for the latter group have been temporarily discontinued. 
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ndexes of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals for Nonmanufacturing Industries 


[ypEx numbers of employment and pay-roll totals for 13 nonmanu- 
acturing industries are presented in table 2. These index numbers 
how the variation in employment and pay rolls in these industries, 
by months, from January 1931 through April 1934. 

A revision of the indexes, similar to that made for the manufacturing 
,dustries, was made for the laundry and the dyeing and cleaning 
dustries in March 1934. The indexes of employment and pay roll 
, these industries were adjusted to conform with the trends shown by 
he 1929 and 1931 census reports and this new series will be continued 
ntil further adjustments, if necessary, are made when 1933 census 


jata become available. 
saLE 3.—INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS FOR NONMANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES, JANUARY 1931 TO APRIL 1934 
[12-month average, 1929= 100] 
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Anthracite mining Bituminous-coal mining 
Month Employment Pay rolls Employment Pay rolls ‘ 
1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1931 1932 1933 | 1934 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 
eae rnd 
January....---- 90. 6) 76.2) 52. 5 64.1) 89.3) 61. 5) 43. 2 73. 2} 93. 9} 80. 8} 69. 8) 75. 8) 73.3) 47.0) 36.1) 51.3 
February....----| 89. 5| 71. 2) 58. 7| 63. 2/101. 9| 57.3) 56. 8| 65.8) 91. 5| 77. 4| 69.3] 76.1] 68.3] 47.0) 37.2) 54.6 
it a 82. 0| 73. 7| 54. 6) 67. 5) 71.3) 61. 2) 48. 8) 82. 4) 88. 8) 75. 2) 67. 6) 77.8) 65. 2) 46.8) 30.7) 58.9 
oa 85. 2} 70. 1) 51. 6) 58. 2) 75. 2) 72.0) 37. 4) 51.7] 85. 9) 65. 5) 63. 7) 72. 2) 58. 6) 33. 9] 26.6) 51.4 
OS BE RS 80. 3) 66.9) 43. 2)_- 76. 1} 58.0] 30. 0|.....] 82. 4] 62. 6) 61. 2)_- 54. 4) 30. 7] 26. 9)_.._- 
Se SR 76. 1| 53. 0} 39. 5|.....| 66. 7] 37. 4) 34. 3)_- 78. 4| 60. 5| 61. 3) 52. 4) 27. 3) 29. 2| naanias 
i ee ees 65. 1) 44. 5) 43.8 .| 53. 7) 34. 5} 38. 2) _- 76. 4) 58. 6 63. 2) _- 50. 4) 24. 4) 33. 6)_..-- 
Soe 67. 3} 49. 2) 47.7 56. 4) 41. 4) 46. 6) 77. 0) 59. 4) 68. 6) _- 50. 6| 26. 4) 43. 3)_.._.. 
Septem ber - - 80. 0} 55.8) 56.8 .| 64.9) 47.0) 60. 7 80. 4) 62. 4) 71.8) .| 53. 6} 30. 2) 44. 1)_- 
October...... : 86. 8} 63 9) 56.9 .| 91. 1) 66. 7) 61. 6 81.3) 67.0 68. 0) 56. 2) 37. 8) 44. 1)_- 
November. . - -- 83. 5| 62. 7) 61. 0}. _- 79. 5} 51. 0} 47. 8)_- 81.1) 69.4) 74. 8|_____| 54. 6] 28.0) 50. 7] 
December... - 79. 8| 62. 3) 54. 5) 78. 4) 56. 2) 44. 3)__ 81. 2} 70.0) 75. 4! 52. 3) 37. 7) 50. 8|___.- 
Average_. 80 , 62. 5 51. — 4) 75. 4, 5B. y 45. teri 3} 83. 2| 67. 4| 67. 91175. 7 57. 5| 35. ® 37. 8! 54. 1 
Metalliferous mining Quarrying and nonmetallic mining 
| | | | | 
January.....--- 68. 3 49. 3) 32. 4) 39. 6 55. 0 29. 7| 18.1] 25. 4) 64.4) 48.9] 35. 1] 39. 7| 50. 4 30. 2 18.1) 21.3 
February -. - ..-- 65. 3) 46.9) 31. 5) 40.3) 54. 6) 27.8) 17.8) 26.0) 66.6) 47.4) 34.8) 38.8 54. 4) 29. 6) 17.4) 21.0 
| .| 63. 5} 45. 0} 30.0) 39. 8) 52.8) 26. 5) 17. 4) 25.9) 70.0, 46.0) 35.1) 42.0) 58.2) 28.7) 17.8) 24.1 
TT eRe -| 63. 9) 43. 3) 29. 4) 41.7| 51.4) 25.0) 16. 4) 27. 2) 76. 1) 48. 6|.39. 3) 48. 7) 62. 6) 30.0) 20.2) 29.9 
_ eases : 62. 4) 38. 3) 30. 0} _- 49. 3) 23. 8| 17. 0)__- 75. 0} 50. 6) 43. 4)__- 62. 3) 32. 3) 23. 8|..... 
_ ren ...| 60.0) 32. 2) 31. 5)_-- 46. 1} 20. 1) 18. 3)_..__| 72. 3} 49. 5} 47. 3)_- 60. 1) 30.0) 27. 5) “a 
i Maree 56. 2} 29. 5} 33. 0|_____| 41. 3) 16.9] 19. O|___-- 71.0 49. 5} 49. 5)_- 57.3) 29. 1) 28. 4 
August_..........| 55. 8) 28. 6) 36. 8)_....| 40.2) 16. 5) 21. 9).._-- 68.9) 51. 1) 51. 6)_- 55. I) 29. 7 29. 9) 
September. ....../ 55. 5} 29. 3) 38. 9).....| 40.0) 17.0) 23. 9)_-__- 66. 6| 52.4) 52. 6). 51. 2) 30. 5} 29. 3)- 
October..........| 53. 8} 30. 5} 40. 7| . 37. 4) 18.0) 25. 9|_.___| 64. 5) 52. 4) 53.2 48.7) 30.1) 31. 2) 
November. - . .. §2. 8| 31. 9} 40. 6)___..| 35. 1] 18. 7| 25. 6|_.___| 59. 3) 49.4) 51.1 43. 3) 27.1) 28.3 
December........| 51. 2} 33.3} 40.6)_.__.| 34.3] 18.7] 26. 2).____] 53.9] 42.3) 45.3 36. 9| 22. 1) 24. 4 
SE Ss a es es ee ee $$ |_—_|_—_|— 
Average..._| 59. 1) 36. 5) 34. 6)'40.4) 44.8) 21.6) 20. * 26. 1); 67. 4; 49.0) 44. 9/142. 3) 53. 4 29. : 24. 71 24.1 
| | i 
Crude-petroleum producing Telephone and telegraph 
| j | 
January_. i 74. 8! 54.9) 57.2) 73. 2) 7.8 46. 5 53. 0} 90. 5) 83. 0 74. 6| 70. 2) 96. 3 89.1) 71.7) 69.0 
February __ ___- 73. 2| 54. 4| 57.0) 72. 4| 70.0) 46.9) 41. 7| 50. 5| 89. 2) 82.0} 73.9) 69.8] 94.8) 89. 6] 71.9] 67.9 
March...... a 72. 2) 51. 4) 56. 5) 72. 8| 73. 2) 43. 2) 42. 5) 52. 5) 88. 6) 81. 7| 73. 2) 70. 0) 97.9) 88. 2) 71. 6) 70.4 
SEE cettdesscce! Cn See 56. 8) 74. 0| 66. 3| 44. 5) 40. 1) 53. 4) 88. 1) 81. 2) 72.3) 70. 2) 95.0) 83. 4) 67.8) 68.8 
May.............| 67.8] 64. 5| 56.9)... 64.7) 47.1) 41. 6)_- 87. 4) 80. 6) 70. 1|_-__.| 94. 1) 82. 8} 68. 5).___- 
_ ie Se 65. 0} 54. 2) 58. 0}... 62. 7| 44.8) 40.6 86. 9) 79.9) 69. 2 95. 0} 82. 1) 66. 6)... 
eae 65. 3) 55. 4) 59. 5)__ 59. 2) 44. 6) 42. 2)_. 86. 6} 79. 1) 68. 5)_.._- 93. 3) 79. 6) 66. 7|.._.- 
August_........-.| 62. 4] 57. 4| 60. 8|_._-| 56.3] 42.9] 42. 5|-..__| 85.9] 78.1] 68. 1|____. 92. 3] 79. 1| 66. 1|_._.- 
september. ._.__- 61. 2) 56. 2) 66. 2)..__._| 55. 2) 41.9) 44. 4)..__- 85. 0} 77. 4) 68. 3}_.__- 92. 1) 75. 9] 64. 6)____- 
October_......- 60. 4| 56.8) 70. 6).....| 54.4) 42. 5} 50. 1)... 84. 1) 76. 2} 68. 7|__.__|] 91. 6| 75. 7| 67.0 
November... _. 57. 6| 56. 5| 72. 2)...._| 52.0) 42. 4) 50. 3)_.___| 83. 5) 75. 5) 68.9 .| 89. 7] 74.3) 67.7 
December... . 58. 2) 57. 2) 75. 0}.._.-| 54.9) 41. 7] 53. 2)..__- 83. 1) 74.8) 60. 4)____- 92. 7| 73. 5| 67.7 ; 
Average.._. o7 55. 3 op 78. # 61. 7| 44.1) 44. 1)'52. 4) 86.6) 79.1) 70. 4)! 70. 1) 93.7) 81. 1) 68, 2)'69.0 























' Average for 4 months. 
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TaBLe 3.—INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS FOR NONMANUFACT: 
INDUSTRIES, JANUARY 1931 TO APRIL 1934—Continued 





MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 








Power and light 


Electric-railroad and motor-bu: 


and maintenance 2 











Month Employment Pay rolis Employment Pay ri 
1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 1933 | 1934 | 1931 | 1932 
January_....._..- 99. 2} 89. 3} 77. 7) 82. 2} 98. 6] 88. 4] 73.0 . 5| 70. 6} 70. 5} 85. 6; 75. 4 
February. ...---- 97. 8} 87. 2| 77. 4) 81. 2) 99. 7| 86. 0) 71.6 8.9) 70. 4) 71.0) 87.1) 74.8 
March _________- 96. 7| 85. 5| 76.9} 81. 7/102. 4] 85. 4| 71.9 . 6] 69. 8} 71.7} 88. 1] 73. 6) 
April_....... 97. 1} 84. 8] 76. 9} 82. 4] 97. 6] 82. 4] 69.4 :. O| 69. 5} 72. 2] 86. 6] 71. 8| 
Sete 97. 6} 84. 0! 76. 9|_____| 98. 7] 84. 2| 69.9 9} 69. 1 85. 1] 72. 2 
i aa 97. 2) 83. 2) 77.3 .| 98. 3} 80. 5) 69.9 5. 5} 69. 3)_- 84. 8) 70 
pS AEN VS 96. 7) 82. 3) 77. 5|...._] 97. 4) 78. 7} 70.0 . 6} 69. 4). 83. 3| 66 
a Cincy csc 95. 9} 81. 5} 78. 1}.._-- 96. 2} 76. 7| 70.9 . 1} 69. 5} 81. 9) 63. 
September. _ --_- 94. 7) 81. 0} 80. 3)____.] 94. 3) 74.7] 71.8 5) 69. 7I_. 81. 2} 62 
October ........- 92. 7] 79. 9] 82. 2).____| 93. 2] 74. 4] 76.2 . 3} 70. 6). 79. 0} 61 
November. - . .. -. 91. 3) 79. 1) 82. 6)___.- 93. 3) 73. 2) 74.5 . 8} 71. 0) 79.7) 61.7 
December... .....| 90.3) 78. 4| 81.8 .2| 73. 2) 74.4 4) 70. 8)....-| 77.8) 61 
Average._..| 95. 6; 83.0) 78 7=¢ 96. 7| 79. 8, 72.0 . 5} morn 83. 4) 68. 0 
| 
Wholesale trade Retail trade 
: ) 
January.......... 5 1.91 78.3 62.4 8 5) 74.1/ 61.7 90.0) 84.31 76.9 84.6, 89. 4) 78.0 
February... ..... 8.2) 80.9) 74.1) 83.0) 88.4) 72.5, 58.6 7. 1| 80. 5| 73.4) 83.8) 86.7) 73. 
Mareh..........- . 4) 79.8) 73.1) 83.6) 89.1) 71.3) 57.1 7. 8| 81. 4) 71. 4) 87. 2) 87. 5) 73. 
April esx bicusss . 4) 78.9) 73.3) 83.9) 85. 2) 68.9) 56. 0 90. 1) 81.6) 78.6) 88.2 88.3) 72. 
aE 7.1) 77.9) 74.0)...-. 84.7) 69.7) 57.4 89. 9) 80.9) 77.0\.....| 88.0) 71. 
I ie octnie .1) 77.0 75. 7| mae 84. 1) 66. 2) 57.3)|.___.| 89. 1| 79.4) 78. 3)_..__| 87.6) 68 
RR. 86. 8| 76.6) 76.9)... _- 83.3} 64.7) 59. 1)... ..| 83.9) 74. 6) 74.6)...._| 83.3) 63.3 
August........... 86. 5| 76. 4| 79. 7|..... 82. 1| 63. 2| 60. 8! 81. 8) 72. 6) 78.1)... ..| 80.3) 60. 7 
September... ___- 86. 1) 77.1) 82. 1)_.._. 81. 4) 63. 1| 62.3 .| 86. 6) 77. 8} 86.0).....| 83.5) 64.6 
RLF 85. 2} 77. 8| 83. 5|..__. 79. 9| 63.9) 66.0 89. 8} 81.3] 89.6)____. | 84. 6] 67.1 
November... __... 84.1) 77.6) 83.4). _- 79. 7| 63.3) 64.1 90. 9} 81. 7| 91. 6)-___- 85. 4 
mber_..._._- 83.7} 77.0} 83.3)... 77.8) 62. 6) 64.5 106. 2| 95. 2'105. 4 -| 04. 1] 73.6 
Average__..| 86.6] 78. 2| 77 9183 2| 83.6 67.0) 60. 4|! 65.3] 89.4 80.9 81. 7)186.0, 86.6) 69. 
Laundries 3 Dyeing and cleaning ! 
January.-.......- 94. 3} 88. 2| 78.6) 78.5 90.7 80.0 60.7 67.4) 68.1) 73.7\ 62.4 
February... ....- 93. 7} 86. 3| 77. 5| 78.4) 89.6) 76.7) 58.1 65. 6} 68. 1) 71.2) 59.0 
a cssgcmeniinnes 93. 2) 85. 4) 76.1) 79. 2) 89. 6) 75.0) 55.4 65. 8) 72. 4) 71.7) 58.5) 3 
i enckininorss 94. 3| 85. 4| 76.5 80. 5| 90.9) 74.7) 56. 6 76. 9\ 74.9) 79.9) 81.9 
OF chbida dient 94. 1| 84.8) 76. 6)__._- 90. 5| 73.9) 57.1 78.0) 75.7)... 82.1 
SDAA. obi de ok 94. 8) 84.4) 79. 2)..__- 91. 2) 71. 8) 59.4 78. 6| 79.1|..___| 84. 5) 
[ 3 See Ss 95. 6} 83. 6) 79. 5)... _- 91. 5) 69. 4) 58.7 . 76. 1\. 76. 6). _- 81.8) 56.9) 5 
August_.........- 94.0) 82. 2) SL 1)... 88. 6| 66.9) 60.3 73. 4| 76.8).___- 75.9) 53.4 
September... ._.. 93. 0} 81. 9) $2.6)... 88.0) 65.8) 63.5 76. 9| 81. 9). ..._| 78.3) 57.9) 5° 
October... -.-.- 91. 8) 80.7) 81. 3)__.- 85. 6) 64. 1) 62.5 76. 0} 81. 6)... -. 77. 2| 55.8) 57.4 
November. .._._- 89.8) 79.4| 78.4)... 82. 6) 61.9) 60.7 72. 0) 76. 1|.....| 70.8} 49.6) 52.: 
mber-_......- 88.8) 79.1) 78.4).____ 81.0) 61.4) 61.1 69. 5} 70. 5).....| 64. 4) 45.9) 47 
Average....| 98. 1] 83. 5| 78. 8/179. 2| 88.3 70.1) 59.5 85.6 75.9 74.3172. 1) 76.1) 57.3) 40.: 
Hotels a 
1 Pe .| 
January.......... 95. 0} 83. 2| 73.8} 81. 5) 91.0) 73.9) 55.7) 60.8).....|....-}..- |. 
February .-....-- 96. 8) 84. 3) 73. 8| 84. 8) 93.7) 73.9) 55.9) 65. 2)...-).___. i i Se a a 
March..........- 96. 8| 84. 0] 72.4) 86. 4| 93.4] 72.4] 53.5) 66.6)...../.- 2} 
SRE 95. 9| 82. 7| 71.9) 86.6] 89.9) 69.6) 51.7) 66.5)... |. 
+ RET S 92. 5| 80. 1) 71. 9|..__.| 87.7) 67.0) 51.8 vegans iced 
SETAE 91. 6| 78.0) 73. 6)... 85. 4| 63.8} 52.3).....|... |... GG Kea ta | 
| ESE: 93. 3| 78. 4) 75. 6)... _. Het be Fs EANGB es |. 
August........... 92.8) 77.6) 77. 1\..... 83. 8) 59. 6) 54. 0 WOE Hc ENS 
September... ._.. 90. 6| 77.0} 78. 7)..... 81.9) 59. 1) 55. 6 2 EG Woes 
October _......... 87. 4| 75. 4) 77.0)..._. 79. 7| 58. 6| 56. 2 cis cake 3 
November-__...._ 84.9] 74.3) 75.8)... _. OF Fs ft © Che Cope fogs poe Oe: Toe en 
December......_. 83.1) 73. 2) 77. 6|..... 76. 4) 56.6) 57.6).....}.....}....-}.-__. weer. |----- Ree. 
Average....| 91.7| 79.0 74.9186.8 85.4) 64.5) 54. 4) 64.8)...2.|. | a | Bs: | ae 
! 
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62. 5) 51.7 
63. 8} 51.0 
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1 Average for 4 months. 


2 Not including electric-railroad car building and repairing; see transportation equipment and r 
ps, manufacturing industries, 


spots with average shown by 1931 Census of Manufactures. 
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TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 1495 
Employment in Building Construction in April 1934 


je percentages of change in employment, pay rolls, and man- 
hours in building construction in April, as compared with March, 
were as follows: 


Percent 
EEL TE EP ee i a } 


te isis © os bp wo ate nese acini site Oo) : . +18. 7 
Total man-hours worked Pe ee +19. 0 
rr re. . eens sadenns a @ 
Average hours per week per man ee 4 ee +2.9 
Average hourly earnings-_--___________-_- : 1.3 


The following table is based on returns made by 11,082 firms engaged 
in public and private building-construction projects not aided by 
public-works funds. These reports include all trades, from excavation 
through painting and interior decoration, which are connected with the 
erecting, altering, or repairing of buildings. Work on roads, bridges, 
docks, ete., is omitted. The reports cover building operations in 
various localities in 34 States and the District of Columbia. 

In April 72,087 workers earned in 1 week a total of $1,610,467, as 
compared to a total of $1,356,312 earned by the 61,873 workers 
employed by the same 11,082 firms in March. 

In April the average weekly earnings amounted to $22.34 as com- 
pared to $21.92 in March. These are per capita weekly earnings, 
computed by dividing the total amount of the weekly pay roll by the 
total number of employees—part time as well as full time. 

Reports from 10,410 firms—93.9 percent of the 11,082 cooperating 
firms—gave the man-hours worked per week by the employees, namely, 
1,800,623 in April as compared to 1,513,572 in March. 

The average hours per week per man were computed by dividing the 
number of man-hours by the number of workers employed by those 
firms which reported man-hours. 

The average hourly earnings were computed by dividing the pay roll 
of the firms which reported man-hours, by the number of man-hours. 
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PP 
WEEK PER MAN, AND AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS IN THE BUILDING... ot 
STRUCTION INDUSTRY IN APRIL 1934, AND PERCENTAGES OF CHANGE (OM 
MARCH 1934 
Average 
Employ- Pa ll ree hours per Ave 
ment 7 tos weekly week per ho 
. earnings " ear! 
Num- man 
ber eae ween = 
of 
Locality firms |Num-} Per- Per- Per- Per- 
re- | ber _- —_ _ Num-| cet 
port-/ on | 0 April |,% Japrit| ,°% | ber |, o [a 
ing | pay |change Dp change|“*PT™ | change . |(change|\PT- 
roll | from 1934 from 1934 from a from | 1934 
t April | March March March March} 
; 1934 | 1934 1934 1934 1934 | 
it wy Ree, oak 4 aes bo | — 
q | = Minne 
el | Dulu 
' All localities.._..._- 11, 082/72, 087) +16. 5/$1, 610, 467) +18. 7/$22.34! +1.9) 28.6) +2.9) 77.4 Min 
4 — ——. —— St , 
x Alabama: Birmingham...| 87) 516] +67.8) 9, 012| +83. 2) 17.47} +16.2| 28.3) +16.9) 61.7 
California: ~~ 
Los Angeles ?__________- 22) 1,189} +11.4|  24,461| +6.8/ 20.57) —4.2| (3) @) | @) Misso' 
San Francisco-Oakland?| 6; 643] +2.6| 13,342} —7.9| 20.75! —10.3) (3) (8) | (3) Kar 
Other localities ?_....._- 21; 403) +1.0 8,922; +3.9] 22.14, +2.8) (3) @) | @ | St. | 
The State ?__....._- 69} 2,235) +6.8} 46,725] +1.6| 20.91] —4.9| @) | @) | @ 
Colorado: Denver.......- 213} 490) +27.3| 10, 428) +38. 8) 21.28) +9.0) 26.8] +9. 4) 80.3 Nebr 
Connecticut: ia _ 
Bridgeport..........-_- 117} 394) +41.7 8, 241) +30. 3| 20.92} —8.0! 30.3) —5.3/ 69.8 
ll RE AE AES FE. 265) 934) +39.6 19, 061) +30. 8) 20.41; —6.3) 30.7) —2.2) 66.3 
New Haven...........- 177| 947) +341 23, 894) +34. 2) 25.23; +.1| 34.3 +2. 4 74.2 
The State.........- 559) 2,275) +37.6} 51, 196) +32. 3) 22.50} —3.9]) 32.1 —.9) 70.3 
Delaware: Wil n...| 109} 737} +32.1|  14,374| +52.1| 19.50, +15.2| 31.7] +16.5| 61.9 
District of Columbia. --___ 433| 4,733} +9.2} 127,807) +11.9] 27.00; +2.5| 30.6) +4.8! 86.3 
Florida: - 
Jacksonville. ........... 54) 155) —1.9 2, 633) +12. 8} 16.99) +15.0} 28.0) +18. 1| 60.5 
il cccliomsnananntaaies 79, 610) +5.0) 12,096) +13.7| 19.83) +8.3) 29.2] +5.8| 67.9 
The State.......... 133} 765] +3.5) 14,720) +13. 5) 19.25} +9.7|) 29.0) +8. 2] 66.5 
Georgia: Atlanta. ......_. 151} 998) +11.3) 15,426] +14.8] 15.46] +3.2) 26.8) —.7) 58.9 
Illinois: | 
Ohiicago *............... 128] 2,652} +58.1| 73, 182) +71.3| 27.60; +8.3 0 (3) | @) 
Other localities ?_....<_. 83} 993) +35.7| 23, 522| +37.9| 23.60) +1.7| (3 (3) | (3) 
The State ?__....._. 211| 3,645) +51.3} © 96,704) +61.7| 26.53) +6.9| (3) 3) | @ | 
Indiana: i 
Evansville.............. 62) 434) +37.8 8, 561| +52. 6) 19. 73| +10.8| 30.3, —1.9| 65.2) +13 
Fort Wayne__.........- 97| 269| +10.2 4, 933) +15. 9) 18.34] +5.2) 25.4) +2.0| 72.5 +3.9 
Indianapolis...........- 169 +25.2} 16, 236) +22. 5) 19.35 —2.2) 28.9] +4.7/ 67.0 
South Bend.........__- 41; 251] +41.8 5, 591] +49. 5} 22.27; +5.4] 28.2) +6. 4/ 80.0 
The State.........- 369} 1,793) +27.5) 35,321) +31. 5] 19.70! +3.1) 28.6) +2.9/ 69.0 
Iowa: Des Moines._.._.-- 96| 418) +11.8 9, 206| +17. 8) 22.02} +5.4| 28.9) +10.7 77.5) 
Kansas: Wichita._.___._. 64, 175) —6.9 2,927) +10. 8} 16.73) +19.1| 27.7) +18. 4| 60.8 
Kentucky: Louisville... 150} 1,026] +17.4| 20, 200) +28.6| 19.69/ +9.6| 31.4) +3.3] 61.4 
Louisiana: New Orleans..| 115) 552) +20.5 8, 418| +17. 3] 15.25} —2.6| 27.4) —1.1] 55.0 
Maine: Portland...._.__- 104 317) +14.9 6, 447; +18. 3} 20.34) +3.0) 28.1) +4.5] 72.4 
Maryland: Baltimore?...| 123) 1,346, +14.1| 27, 261) +22. 8] 20.25) +7.7/ 33.9) +6.6| 57.9 
Massachusetts: All locali- 
ication ane san rstie 690| 4,429 +148) 106, 605! +16. 0) 24.07) +1.0) 30.1) +2.0/ 80.0 
Michigan y 
SSS NS 451| 3,088} +6.4| 74,092) +1.2) 23.99} —5.0| 32.6) +2.5/ 73.8 
ET niet enninensitilitl 57| 149] —15.8 2,881) —17.4| 19.34) —1.9| 25.0) (4) | 77.3 
Grand Rapids........_- 99| 301) —4.4 5,152} —5.0| 17.12} —.6| 28.1) —.4/ 61.0 
The State........| 607) 3,538] +4.3} 82,125) (5) | 23.21; —4.1] 31.9] 42.6] 72.9 
































See footnotes at end of table. 
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R PER ‘EK PER MAN, AND AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS IN THE BUILDING-CON- 
CON. STRUCTION INDUSTRY IN APRIL 1934, AND PERCENTAGES OF CHANGE FROM 
* KOM MARCH 1934—Continued 
— = " | arse ie a 
, Average 
a Average aie Average 
rerage ——— Pay rolls | weekly | — 7 hourly 
vf Num-| | earnings | “cert earnings ! 
ber =~: = iene 
of | 
Locality firms |Num-| Per- Per- Per- Per- Per- 
er- re- | ber wy - cent INyum.-| cent | cent 
ent port-| on ) , 0 ; a | of 
' : April April } ber | Apr. 
ing | pay |change ‘ change 9, \change ., change|*,4.; |change 
nge roll | from 1964 from | 1994 | trom —_ from | 1984) from 
rom April | March March March March March 
ret | 1934 | 1934 1934 1934 1934 | | 1934 
_—— | im | sue | | -_ —— $$$ 
Minnesota: gs 4 
i | si as 53 274, +9.6 $4,922) +7. 5/$17.96) —2.0) 29.1) +13. 2) 61.3) —14.6 
1.3 Minneapolis---._- Pe 231| 1,201) +31.5| 26, 463) +38.8] 22.03] +5.5| 20.2) +5.8| 75.6) —.8 
= “y, © eee 174) 808) +20.0) = 20, 028) +23. 4) 24.76) +2.8) 31.2) +1.0) 79.3) +1.7 
= The State... _._-- 458) 2,284] +24.3/ 51, 413) +29.0| 22.51) +3.7] 29.9] +4.5| 75.3] —1.4 
Missouri: : | 
Kenees City ©... ...-... 298) 1, 53 +8. 6 37, 166) +20. 3) 24.26) +10.8) 27.8) +7.3) 87.5) +2.1 
Sea atehsnecdcs 602| 2,799} +15.7| 73, 626) +8. 6) 26.30) —6.1) 26.4) —6.0) 99.2) —. 
: The State...........| 900, 4,331] +13. 1] 110,792, +123] 25.58] —.7| 26.9] 1.5, 95.0) (®) 
Nebraska: Omaha.....__- 155| 788) +29. 4 16, 811) +36.9) 21.33) +5.8) 30.8) +2. 0) 69. 4| +3.9 
. New York: | | 
—4. New York City ?.....¢.| 333) 5,147) +4.6) 159,656] +6.3/ 31.02, +1.6) 27.9] +.7/1111) +.9 
~4.2 Other localities ?.___- : 254) 4, 863) +31.5| 109,382) +33. 8 22.49} +1.7) 29.5) +6.5) 76.4) —4.1 
Pe | ——— j 
' The State *_........ 587\10, 010) +16. 2 269, 038) +-16. 0} 26. 88 —.1) 28.7) +3. 6| $3.8) —3.4 
NorthCarolina:Charlotte|  56| 296, —5.1| 4,500) —9.0 15.20) —4.2 29.2 —23| 520) —1.9 
Ohio: | 
a Se ; 88} 328) +40.2 5, 846) +46. 7| 17.82) +4.6) 26.0) +6.1) 68.4) —1.6 
; 0 ee 463) 1, 776| +31.8 40, 718) +44. 0} 22.93) +9.3) 29.0) +7.4) 79.2) +41.8 
74 Cleveland............ -| 632) 2,155) +17.8 57, 069) +27. 1) 26.48) +7.9) 260) +4.4102.0) +.4 
P40 i -| 131 450) +14. 2 9, 323) +23. 8) 20.72) +8.4) 30.1] +7. 5) 68.6) —1.9 
_* Youngstown... .........| 78; = 290) +45. 7 6, 159) +58. 6) 21.24) +8.9) 26.1) +8.8) 81.44 +2.3 
6 3 ‘Ze weeks. .......-. 1, 392) 4,999) +24.8 119, 115) +34. 5) 23.83) +-7. 7 27.5) +6. 2) 86.3 +.2 
= Oklahoma: | 1 eae 
Oklahoma City_......-- 98} 373] —18.4 6,837, —8.5| 18.33) +12.0) 26.7 +4. 
iadtikessssece .cns | 49) 212) +34. 2 4,114) +36. 9} 19.41) +2.0) 30.5) —5. 
The State.._._..... | 147] 585) 4.9) 10,951] +4.5| 18.72, +9.9| 28.1 
= Oregon: Portland. _.._.-- | 208] 818) +22.5| 17,662, +41. 3] 21. 50] +15.3] 28.5 
: Pennsylvania: * | 
y RS 25, 356) —8.0 3,317} —3.5 9.32 +6. 13.8 
4 Philadelphia area ?__ _ .- 435 3, 851 +15. 6 73, 812 +18. 3 19.17} +24) 28.6 
«0 Pittsburgh area ?___...- 236) 1,415, —. 33, 788; —4. 0) 23.88) —3. 27.8 
a= Reading-Lebanon area ?. 444 313) +26.2 6, 107) +39. 4) 19.51) +10.4) 31.1 
red Scranton area ?___..__-- 27 163 +19. 0 3, 489) +11. 7 a —6.2} 30.6 
- Other areas ?_..----- 308) 2,324 +81) 41,073, +8.9| 17.67) +.7| 27.7 
3 The State *_........ 1, 075) 8,422) -+9.6} 163,001) +12. 5) 19.35) +2.6} 27.8) 
Rhode Island: Providence.| 244) 1,449 +40.7| 30, 168) +44.3) 20.82, +26) 30.3 
v Tennessee: 
Chattanooga.........--- 37 147, —5.8 2,339} +1. 1) 15.91) +7.3) 27.4 
v RRR 43} 247, +6.5) 4, 306} +19. 7} 17.43] +12.4| 28.9 
RARE: 82) 682) +21. 8, 963} —10.9) 13.14) —26.8) 18.7 
' SE intetbencscanad i 79 +16. 12, 785, +26. 2) 16. 14 +8.0) 30.2 +7 
The State. ........ |__ 249) 1,868) +14.8} 28,393) +8.8) 15.20, —5.3) 25.6) 


























See footnotes at end of table. 
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Average | 
Average d 
Employ Pay rolls weekly hours per | * 
ment earnings week per |.“ 
Num- £: man ! | @ar 
ber = 
of — 
Locality firms |Num-| Per- Per- Per- Per- Per. 
= ber a wr i Num - cent 
port-) on be April be April| ,° ber be Apr.| , of 
ing | pay jchange| “})34 |change|“)Prt |change| ,P°, |change|APT. 01.) 
rol) | from 1984 from | 1%34 from —_ from | 14 —, 
April | March March March March March 
1934 | 1934 1934 1934 1934 1934 
Texas: cS. 
till tile atlas 206) = 732) +3.7) $11, 747) +12.0$16.05) +81) 26.1) —Z 4! 61.2 14.9 
See Ratt) 27} 17] +26 1,941) +12. 7) 16.59) +9.8| 28.8] +7.5) 68.1) +3; 
elite Sikes 191) 994) +62, 16,861] +5.9) 16.96] —.4! 26.7) —3.6] 61.9! +2) 
San Antonio._........__ 119} 343) —7.5 4,794) +4. 1) 13.98) +127) 24.1) +3.9] 68.1 +109 
The State.......... 543} 2,186] +28} 35,343) +80) 16.17) +5.1| 262) —1.9| 60.8 47, 
Utah: Salt Lake City....} 91) 241) +77.2 4,811) +78. 6) 19.96) +.8) 26.7) +65.1] 74.8) —o, 
Virginia: | x 
Norfolk-Portsmouth.._. 88 ‘oa +3.9 8,327) —3.8) 18.26, —7.4) 29.4) +.7| 62.1) —7 
Richmond............_- 128 +17.8| = 13, 221) +12. 2} 19.05) —4.7) 30.5] —4.7) 626 — 4 
The State........_. 216] 1,150 +11.9] 21,548) +5. 5) 18.74) —5.7] 30.01 —2.31 62.4) —35 
Washington: . | " 
EN 177) 77) —1.0) 14,822) +4.3] 19.22) +5.3) 23.9] +4 81801) —| 
NO  itetiitinictimnine 57| 391) +21.1 10, 065) +31. 8} 25.74) +8.9] 33.8] +38.4! 76.2) 45: 
NES aE 93) 186 —27.9 3, 162} —39. 4) 17.00} ~16.0} 21.6) —9.2| 78.5) —7; 
The State......._._- 327 1, 348} —.9} 28,049) +3.6) 20.81) +46) 26.4) +3.91 785) — | 
West Virginia: Wheeling.| 46, 1281 +422} 2, 492) +54.2] 19.47, +84) 28.71 +9.1/ 69.2, — 4 
Wisconsin: Alllocalities?.| 104 614 +.8} 11,469] —2.9] 18.681 —3.7| 29.7 +8.8| 68.8) 5.3 














' Averages computed from reports furnished by 10,410 firms. 
? Data supplied by cooperating State bureaus. 

* Data not available. 

‘Noe . 

§ Less than }io of 1 percent. 

* Includes both Kansas City, Mo., and Kansas City, Kans, 
’ Includes Covington and Newport, Ky. 

§ Each separate area includes from 2 to 8 counties. 
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Trend of Employment in April 1934, by States 


LUCTUATIONS in employment and pay-roll totals, in April 
F 1934 as compared with March 1934, in certain industrial groups 
are shown by States in the table following. These tabulations have 
been prepared from data secured directly from reporting establish- 
~ ments and from information supplied by cooperating State agencies. 
cext [The combined total of all groups does not include building-construc- 
bane fm tion data, information concerning which is shown by city and State 
March [totals under the section ‘“‘ Building construction.’”’ In addition to the 
combined total of all groups, the trend of employment and pay rolls 
in the manufacturing, public utility, hotel, wholesale trade, retail 
+i; (trade, bituminous-coal mining, crude-petroleum producing, quarrying 
‘uy (and nonmetallic mining, metalliferous mining, laundry, dyeing and 
473 cleaning, and banks-brokerage-insurance-real estate groups is pre- 
2 (sented. In this State compilation, the totals of the telephone and 
telegraph, power and light, and electric-railroad operation groups have 
“\ J been combined and are presented as one group—public utilities. 
3.9 The percentages of change shown in the accompanying table, unless 
otherwise noted, are unweighted; that is, the industries included in 
the groups, and the groups comprising the total of all groups, have 
—° ff not been weighted according to their relative importance in the com- 
bined totals. 

The State totals for the anthracite-mining industry, which is con- 
fined entirely to the State of Pennsylvania, will be found in table 1 
nonmanufacturing industries. 

When the identity of any reporting company would be disclosed by 
the publication of a State total for any industrial group, figures for 
the group do not appear in the separate industrial-group tabulation, 
but are included in the State totals for ‘‘all groups.’”’ Data are not 
presented for any industrial group when the representation in the 
State covers less than three establishments. 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISH) 
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Maal) a] N j 
IN MARCH AND APRIL 1934, BY STATE ‘NTS By CO 
[Figures in italics are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but are taken from reports js ed by (Figures 
cooperating State organizations] . , 
Total—all groups Manufacturing 
. Per- Per- Per- Pe 

Num- Num- er- 
State Num- | ber on | cent- Amount | Cent. | Num-| por on | cent- Amount | ent: ) 

ber of age of of rol] | 28° of | ber of age of of iI} ge of 

estab- | PSY {change} Of Pay roll | change! estab- aL change | Pay roll) on 

lish- iS from i beh oS from | lish- = fy | from H be HF from 

ments | “7224. |March| APF March} ments| “})¥° | March |APFi | March 

1934 1934 1934 | 134 
a el 
4 Alabama__________ 566 | 71,573 | +1.0/ $970,353} +1.8] 239 | 52,923] +1.3]| $722, 549 ee \labat 
a Arizona__..__.___. 410 | 10,421| +25] 206,903 | +3.2 56) 2,351) +24] 45,407. iris 
if Arkansas__________ 781 | 26,569) —.2| $88,044) +.2] sos| 17,634| —.7| ees’ gay | 1? Te Arka 
y California.......__ ? 1,892 |273,088 | +2.3 | 6,396,188 | — 8 | 1,081 \155,780 | +8.4 \3, 458, 430 | 1. 5 Califor 
t Colorado. _..-____- 824 | 32,749 | +1.6 | 708,104 | +4.3 | 172] 13,548 | +7.0| ' 306 S69 | 11.3 Colora 
a Connecticut_______ 1, 208 1171, 019 | +.9 | 3, 406,064] +1.8] 713 |149,880} +.9 ]2, 953,182 | 5, Conne 
: Delaware... __ 166 | 11,209] +1.1] 230,122) 4°] 65| 8,128) +1.2/ 154174; S, Delaw 
ag Dist. of Columbia_ 602 | 34,703 | +2.7 805, 338 | +2.9 52; 3,562) +2.7 110, 501 4 Dist. « 
‘3 ee ae 750 | 33, 282 |—11.1 549,962 | —8.4 203 | 17, 240 —9.7 | 256, 629 | 28 Florid 
Georgia. ........_- 1,081 |102, 287 | —1.5 | 1, 441, 059 +.9 350 | 82, 989 —1.9 |1, 065, 680 | f Georg 
‘ Ee 708 lgpy Ot | t42) | 142,962) +46) 45] 2,856] 419.1) 52,707) 40)- Idaho 
: eee *$, 178 (877, 819 | +1.7 | 8, 161,363 | +2. 1 | 1, 465 |283, 442 | +1.9 4.779.979) <). iilino’ 
ri Ps cedinntttins 1,377 (150,414 | +2.7 | 3, 057,779 +4.7 648 117,410 | +2. 4 |2 393, s00 +5. 4 India 
; EE aa 1,197 | 50,274 | +2.8 972,711 | +41) 442] 29, 134 +5.8 | 569,003 | +R § lowa. 
: ) 41,955 | 72,398 | +2.4 | 1, 599,556 | +5.0| 487 30, 191 +2.7 | 627,198 +2 5 Kans: 
Kentucky__...___- 987 | 74,151 | +1.2/ 1,301,076 | —2.0| 284| 28,579/ -1.4! 504. 238 Kent 
Louisiana.....____ 498 | 36,826 | +1.7 587,655 | +1.2 226 | 23,260| +1.0/ 319, 237 Louis 
RE 591 | 50,970) +22) 887,372} +1.4) 251 | 44.671) +1.4| 751/504 | Mair 
Maryland_________ 1,599 |111,506 | +1.8 2,249,962 | +2.3 682 | 78,072 | 5 +4. 2 |1, 497, 693 ; 5 é Mar} 
Massachusetts. ___| 4 8, 166 422,427 | +.6) 8,819,090| —.8 1,391 |239,068 | +1.0 | 4, 594, 680 | + Mass 
Michigan. ___..._ 2, 364 /447, 054 | +4. 7 |11, 383,590 | +7.8 | 1, 155 |450,046| +6.2 |11,978,087| 75 Miet 
innesota.....__- 1, 182 | 72,854 | +2.0] 1, 557, 025 +5.3 372 | 34,977 +4.2 | 703, 686 | +4.8 Mini 
Mississippi___--_- 386 | 11,808) —.7} 157,227) —1.2] 96) 7814] —1.7] ‘96 940 ‘1 Miss 
.' 1, 504 /129,491 | +1.5/ 2, 645,677 | +11 709 | 76, 321 +2. 2 |1, 474, 169 +2.0 Miss 
} Montana____.____- 392 | 10,507/ +.7] 253,855 | —21 7%3| 2,516) —25]  57,879| 39 Mon 
i Nebraska... _..._. 768 | 23,026 | +.4/ 404,662| +14] 138] 10,954] +.2] 231,062) 4.5 Neb: 
Nevada........... 133 | 1,891 | +85 46,518 | +7.7 25 292 | +10.2 7,330 | +13,3 Nev 
New Hampshire. .} 526 | 45,548 | +10] 806,564| +(| 212 | 40,853] | +.7 701, 724 =7 New 
New Jersey.._.._. 1,655 |220,705 | —.1| 4,946, 225 +.8 | 7787 |205, 660 —.2 14, 382, 444 +1.3 New 
New Mexico. _.._- 203 | +5,082 | +1.5 88,155 | +15 27 335 | +13.9 6, 137 +9. 6 Nev 
New York.._..._-. 8, 180 /626, 024 | +1. 2 |15, 556, 623 +.8 |§1, 868 \884,562| +441.3 8, 976, 021 +1.1 Nev 
North Carolina..-/ 956 /143, 649 | +1.5 | 1,928, 565/+3.9| "585 \136658| +415 1,817,995| +38 Nor 
North Dakota____- 329} 3,900; +.5 82, 524 | +3.1 52 948; +2.3 20, 184 +9. 4 Nor 
SER RE 5, 550 /489, 231 | +3. 2 |10, 745,085 | +6.7 2, 225 |366,707 | +3.5 |8, 102, 374 +8. 4 Ohi 
Oklahoma_._...._- 33,114 | +.3 649,070 | +.7 159 | 11, 534 +.3 | 209, 100 +.9 Ok] 
Oregon__._......... 774 | 31,835 | +41 671,499 | +4.5 232 | 19,840 | +6.1/| 384,673 +7,9 Ore 
Pennsylvania. .__- 5, 036 (691, 769 | —1.1 |14, 604,172 | —5.4 1, 822 |403,740 | +1.6 |7, 646, 821 +3. 4 Per 
Rhode Island. ___- 905 | 63,170 | —1.1 | 1, 205, 721 —.7 276 | 50,190 | —1.8) 905, 000 —.8 Rh 
South Carolina___. 478 | 69,232 | +1.2 891,856 | +1.8 215 | 64,335 | +1.1]| 817, 223 +1.8 Sor 
South Dakota__._. 267 | 6,087 | +11 144, 223 —.7 49 | 2,004 +.1 40, 307 —3.3 Sot 
Tennessee.....___- 808 | 76, 196 | +2.1/ 1,175,093} +1.3/ 311] 58,719) +45] segsz7|} 442 Te 
aati get 960 | 77,570 | +1.1 | 1,681,151 | +1.8| 5791 48,315| +.4| 967 158 +. 3 Te 
tt lnccnasall $39 | 11,774) +.1] 233,569/ +18] 107] 3,907| +67] 68034) 45; Ut 
Vermont_......._. 406 | 10,892 | +10 204, 886 | +1.3 137 | 6,188 +. 1 117, 895 +1.9 Ve 
Virginia__......... 1, 353 | 92,934} +.5/ 1, 554,005 | +.3 455 | 69, 622 +. 1 |1, 102, 008 =~) Vi 
Washington.______ 1,171 | 58,053 | +1.7 | 1, 240,924 | +2.6 362 | 32,998 | +3.5) 662,511 +5, 2 WwW 
West Virginia... __ 912 |119, 763 | —6.7 | 2,546,129 | —2.3 201 | 51,082 | +3.7 |1,084,443) +11.1 Ww 
Wisconsin... .____. ° 1,053 156,839 | +2.2 2,996,158 | +2. 1 776 |125,753 | '—.6 |8, 873, 655 §+.8 WwW 
Wyoming.....___. 5,805 | —.9 143, 571 | +5.2 32; 1,308) +47 37, 548 t8.7 W 


























! Includes automobile dealers and 1 garages, and sand, gravel, and building stone. 
? Includes banks, insurance, and office employment. 
3 Includes building and contracti 


uu 


‘Includes construction, municipal, agricultural, and office employment, amusement and recreation 


professional, and transportation services. 
; i or of change. 
Less than Kio percent. 
? Includes laundries. 
* Includes laundering and cleaning, but does not include food, canning, and ing. 
* Includes construction but does not include hotels and restaurants, and public works. 
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COM! ARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS 
IN MARCH AND APRIL 1934, BY STATES—Continued 


‘Figures in italics are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but are taken from reports issued by 
, cooperating State organizations] 












































Wholesale trade Retail trade 
Per- Per- ; Per- Per- 
y Num- Num- 
7 Num- cent- cent- | Num- cent- | cent- 
State ber of yy age of sa age of | ber of —— age of | r, ee age of 
estab- Ln change pede change} estab- : oli change | fhe sole change 
lish- | apr | fOM | April 1934) from | lish- | 4 >i) | from 4 ri] 1934 from 
ments 1034 March| “P. March] ments “hea March |“! March 
1934 1934 ‘ 1934 1934 
Alabama.....-.-.- 13 522} +1.6| $14,604 |—11.6 74| 2,405] —8.3] $41,056] —5.9 
AieeRS.. .anuscase= 23 237 +.9 5,918 | +4.8 176 2, 064 —.1 32, 316 +3, 2 
ArkansaS.........- 88 1,318 —.§ $2,584 | +1.9 168 | 2,411 (10) 41,616 +2.9 
California.......-.- 1065 5,786 | +1.6 161,408 | —1.4 123 | 26, 484 +1.9 631,796 —2.2 
Colorado........-- 24 683 +.1 21,013 | +8.2 222 4, 156 +2.9 82, 489 +1.8 
Connecticut....... 55 1, 081 +.5 30, 858 | —1.7 127 | 4,956 +1.9 99, 441 2.5 
Delaware. ....--.-- 8 124 | —5.3 2,618 | +1.3 35 618 +4. 6 11, 992 +1. 1 
Dist. of Columbia. 33 883 | +3.8 26,998 | +5.8 388 | 12,247 | +3.1] 251,889 +4, 2 
OS 83 1,372 | —2.6 32,381 | —1.6 110; 3,121 —3.9 57, 038 —4,2 
Georgia. .------ minal 36 681 —.9 17,810 | —1.0 364 4, 870 —.3 79, 570 +2.2 
a 11 144 | +2.1 3, 839 +.6 59 784 | —14.6 11, 941 —10.5 
Ea 198 | 5, 267 +.9 183, 690 —.§ 782 | 35,752 +.8| 728,114 +.6 
SO 75 1,838 | +6.3 42, 284 | +4.6 199 7,172 +4.5 127, 076 +3.9 
SE 38 1, 223 | +3.2 31, 541 | +8.1 119 | 3,657 +6. 2 64, 320 5.8 
a 163 | 2,755 | +1.2 62,950 | —(®) 836 | 8,322 +1.4 148, 558 2.3 
Kentucky-......-- 23 446 +.5 9,076 | +1.1 88 3, 950 +1.0 67, 200 +] 
Louisiana........- 26 636 | —2.3 15, 439 | +1.7 25 3, 272 | +10.3 47, 628 +1.6 
Bhcneoceccce 18 458 —.9 10, 920 | +1.3 68 963 +1.2 17, 023 —.9 
Maryland.......-- 199 | 2.9471 +.4 72,244 | +1.2 544 | 18, 851 +.3| 268,012) +3.6 
Massachusetts - - - - 777 | 15,044 | —1.4 895, 048 +.1 | 4,105 | 65, 558 +.9 |1, 268, 824 +.2 
Michigan. ....-.-- 66 | 1,907 | +1.3 54,885 | +6.5 744 | 15,819 +.7]| 327,517} +462 
Minnesota. ....--- 7 5,102 | —3.3 138, 150 | +2.3 257 | 8,803 | —3.8] 140,973 +.6 
minor fal ee 4 122 | —2.4 2,427; —.9 27 464] +6.4 4, 805 +2.9 
Missouri. ........- 62 5, 196 +.3 140, 099 | +1.9 147 | 10, 382 +3.4 188, 968 +3.9 
Montana.......... 13 236 | +1.7 7,480 | +9.3 &4 817 +.5 17, 203 +1.9 
Nebraska. ......-.- 33 5 4-2.9 25,195 | +3.5 187 1, 870 +3. 6 34, 513 +1.3 
aes 7 105 | +1.9 3, 368 | +5.2 26 221 | +11.1 5, 346 +12.4 
New Hampshire -- 14 164 | —2.4 4, 506 —.7 69 826 —2.0 12, 607 —1.6 
New Jersey. --...-.- 22 624 —.8 17, 275 —.3 417 | 8,862 +.6 195, 589 +.7 
New Mexico. -..-- 6 92 | +5.7 3, 152 | +3.1 44 294 —.7 6, 239 +3.4 
New York.......- 401 | 12, 254 +.2 359, 383 +.8 | 4,109 | 92,003 +1. 6 |2, 072, 103 +3.6 
North Carolina... 15 194 | +6.6 4,279 | +4.5 161 | 1,230} -—1.0 16,826 | +2.0 
North Dakota..-- 13 214] +.5 6,117 | +3.8 13 295 | +6.9 4,501} +6.9 
 - 230 5, 246 | +2.2 133, 825 | +3.0 | 1,788 | 41,270 +3. 0 763,835} +7.0 
Oklahoma... ....- 49 945 —.3 21, 657 | +2.8 219 | 3,418 +5. 4 67,064; +8.1 
0 ae 45 1,278 | +1.9 33, 988 | +6.3 197 2, 139 —.9 44, 861 +3.3 
Pennsylvania. ---- 131 | 3,414] —.1 90,439 | —.3 391 | 29,765 | —6.0]| 588,779 +.4 
Rhode Island - - . -- 39 766 | —1.3 19, 250 | —3.0 465 | 5,641] +2.6] 105,196 +.6 
South Carolina._-. 16 239 | +2.1 5, 492 +.3 117 1, 265 +.4 14, 888 +.9 
South Dakota-.--_-- 7 96 | +2.1 2, 580 | +9. 4 ll 57 | —12.3 980 —10.7 
Tennessee... ....-- 33 731 | +3.0 14,026; +.9 7 3, 998 —.8 65, 734 +.5 
; a 102 | 2,952 —.9 72, 501 —.4 77 7, 027 +4.0 115, 674 +44 
“a 14 476 | +1.9 12, 103 —.6 66 543 +3.4 14, 123 +19. 1 
i ncccccce 5 114 | —5.0 2, 682 +.1 38 479 | +11.1 7, 143 +6. 2 
Virginia.......- ca 41} 1,080} —5.1 25, 666 | —2.8 476 | 5,684 +.1 96, 839 +2.3 
Washi cence 101 | 2,267 | +3.4 62, 443 | +5.9 326 | 6,611 | +3.5 | 122, 571 +3.8 
West Virginia__._- 28 574 | +1.8 14, 455 | +5.5 56 962 —1.0 17, 731 +5. 6 
Wisconsin........- 47 | 2,224 —.7 48, 883 | —1.6 58 | 10,888 | +11.2 148, 076 +7.6 
Wyoming......... s 63 | +3.3 1,820 | +6.0 42 256 —.8 5, 401 +1.8 
! 




















6 Less than hie of 1 percent. 1@ No change. 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISH), » 
IN MARCH AND APRIL 1934, BY STATES—Continued 


[Figures in italics are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but are taken from reports iss 0 py (Fi 
cooperating State organizations] ; 
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Quarrying and nometallic mining Metalliferous mining 
Per- Per- Per- 
Num- Num- 
State Num- | ber on | 2% | amount | cent- | Num- ber on | C&D | 4 mount 

ber of . age of of pay roll | 28° of | ber of - age of of pay roll f 

estab- be change (Lwoek) change} estab- Lon change (i week) l chang 

lish- | A ypfy | from April 1934| from | lish- | { ril | from | 4 ril 1934 fron 

ments “haa March| “P March! ments ip March |**P | Marct 

1934 1934 1934 | ’ 
Alabama._____._.. | 17 693 | —3.7 $7, 275 |—11. 1 9/ 1,440) 40.7 21, 020 29 Alaba 
Saee... 5 ......- 3 42 | —2.3 635 | +8.0 21 | 2,686 | +9.7 64, 353 Lg 9 Arizol 
Arkansas. _______- 9} 208 |-10.3 2,849 | —6.1 3} 39] +39] 6148) +72 Arkat 
California___....__ 54| 1,141] +89 22,851 | +6.3 85 | 2,689! +1.5| 63,261 Calife 
Colorado___._..._- | 5 43 |+43.3 453 |+-20.8 13 1, 084 +.4/| 30,004 4 ( Color 
Connecticut_______| 23 281 |+47.9 4, 904 |+-93.4 |... -.].-2 2. A ot, a Conn 
Delaware-.__......| 3 58 | —6.5 Ler 68 1.4.4 <...... am ae Dela’ 
OW LS eee ee Poe PS. B.T Ts es > oe By ee Os ear Dist. 
ES se 17 891 | +24 10, 875 0 | Seri wae ie rw a al Flori 
CoOGHER. .<...55... 24; 1,258; —.6 ) Ye § eee eee : Geor 
SESS Ee Rs Fe ees F aN 10 | 2,134 | +1.8 45, 811 | - Idah 
SERENE Car 20 569 |-+19.8 F oro t See oe ch tl Ilin 
| Rea 74| 1,495 |+20.0 <i { 9g Ses Screte >) 1 <a Indi: 
ee le 29 496 |+-33. 3 7, 374 |+33.6 |___.__. ¥ Re cae : lows 
, eee 87 | 1,844] +.6 24,898 | —.5 17 | 1,286 | +-49.2 | 20, 709 139 9 Kan 

| 
Kentucky________- 39 991 |+10.5 eee Oh ek ie 27 Ken 
Louisiana. ........ 12 446 | —1.1 [sf © | ot eae ae + SAS Lou 
ikea RASS 12 559 |+-528. 1 * SS < Bae eee ind Gaal Mai 
Maryland___...... 9 231 |+44. 4 $, 216 |+-61.2 |.......|........ Roi | iets: | Mal 
Massachusetts--.- 19 397 |+46. 5 |) 2 iS2! Dire Gees arte Mas 
Michigan......... 52] 1,484/ 49.4] 25,970/+19.8| 38] 4,530! +24] 77.235] 4);; Mic 
Minnesota. -_.._... 23 244 |+29.1 3,779 |+17.3 32] 1,315 | +21.3 25,081 | +17.8 Mil 
Mississippi. -...... 9 152 |—23.6 re re Oe ee ee Mis 
Missouri. ........- 49 | 1,325 |+46.7 18, 927 |+-49. 5 144] 1,747] +44 20,200} +5.2 Mi: 
Montana... ...-... 7 62 |+37.8 923 |+16.7 17| 2,644) +24 71, 746 | 5 Mo 
Nebraska. . .....-- 11 131 |+-48.9 2 rn ee Toes ee Ne 
et — Re OE En Sn A Sn: See 15 607 | +13.5| 14,334) +5. Ne 
New Hampshire - - ll 248 |+140.8 6, 685 |+236.9/......_|....___. Bere aes |. Ne 
New Jersey... ....- 36 569 |+22. 1 10, 149 |+-15. 6 3 15 | —6.2 354 | +11.0 Ne 
Pf See Ges Se Fre. wee 5 929} +1.4 17, 397 | 1.3 Ne 
New York. _...... -79 | 2,340 |+48.5 Ee Pe ee ee Ne 
North Carolina... 14 439 | —8.7 i ( ° | el Gr aaie Sa siete Ni 
S| RR Re res oa PP ol WS Sa Cae cee RT Ni 
Gi onto ciknotlhies 137 | 3,401 |+14.2 54, 610 |+24.9 |_._.__. ees Fae RAS O} 
Oklahoma. .-..-.... 16 169 | +7.0 1,945 | +9.3 32 1,239 | +.6| 19,669 4.7 0! 
OO, 3 26 | (10) 505 | +1.7 6 88 | +76.0| 1,592) +47.4 01 
Pennsy!vania___-_- 165 | 4,998 |+23.7 80, 272 |+-40.9 |.......|....._.. Bi ae Ee ’ Pr 
0 0 SE SE OE ae Ae Sw Ga Sr eepee Matin R 
South Carolina____ 4 116 | +84 eS cy fly oe See PV eR. eoarepe Be 
South Dakota___.. 6 59 |+55.3 918 |+51.5 |.......|....._.- Mes SRP Ne nS: 8 
Tennessee__.._._.- 25 826 |—35.8 10, 394 |—37.5 4 295 | +7.3 6,323 | +24.6 T 
Can cette kd 23| 1,490| +1.1 SD aa ae eee el Be T 
Ttksnncsnbclivcs 7 1 +7.1 1,607 | —5.2 12} 2,127| +3.0) 44,721) +22 U 
Vermont.......... 37 2,038 | +23 - & ) ta ov Tee eel \ 
Cd cidinkceiiend 29 979 |+24. 2 } | 3 SEN £18e Sepa coe = \ 
Washington______. 12 275 | +3.0 oS Ee a Se a , 
West Virginia. -._. 20 882 |+11.1 ig 88 OR 2 Sree wen |. ' 
Wisconsin___.__._- 14 239 |+-58.3 8, 489 |+34.1 |} (11) 215) +.9 4, 758 | “ ' 
CO ee ee Se Dn Se Sen eee Saeed Reseed | ' 
10 No change. 
11 Not pom 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS 
IN MARCH AND APRIL 1934, BY STATES—Continued 
(Ficures in italics are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but are taken from reports issued by 
cooperating State organizations] 
Bituminous-coal mining Crude-petroleum producing 
j —_$$$ 5 —_____ ——————— ——_— - 
| | | 
; Per- Per- . Per- Per- 
, | Num- . Num- 
State | a. ber on | °2% | «mount a gt abaya ber on eae | | Amount hace 
| estab- tf change A ad change| est ab- | change te~ Hs change 
lish- April from | 4 vil 1924 from | lish- Avril from |; wil 1934! from 
ments 1634 March, “P Marchj ments ‘haa March |**! “| Mareh 
1934 1934 | 1934 1934 
a ak it | 
Alabama.........- 48 | 8,791} +2.7| $83,481 |—22.5 | of 
Arizona. -.-.------]---- o-+--]---- eoenecsess] -|-- . — , 
St dccnsdiecscconal ES BE Fh = | , 487) +04] $11,579) +2.0 
California. .......- cate ee 41 | 8,790} +1.8| 275,081} +3.7 
Colorado..-------- "46 | “8, 65 we | 83, 230 |—15.5 | Asicbacsd Teitei< eaas 
| 
Connecticut... .-..| .| — | _ = | : 
Delaware - eae © SP RE heaW Se den OS le 
Dist. of Columbia. Lgciaaael en SL PBN ee eNOS | bueawna I-- a Pepe one 
I RE Jannsones ied Fe pe? (ar Red ese SE Game = 
et ee eee | pthnnaidins ae a ooehe 
| | 
Oe Se | — . eo . in 2 le aeere! eee , i : 
BGR, cstune<< 382 | 3 7,778 | —9.0 122,199 |—25.7 8 207 +2.5 4,407 | +1.3 
Indiana---..---- 53 | 6, '238{ ~.1] 119,209|-13.0] 5| 39] +26 676 | —26 
SO 24 , 390 |—35. 1 14, 178 |—57. 2 ae ae ss i 
Se 22 553 io 2 10, 480 |\—66. 2 30 1, 747 +2.9 38, 451 | +1.9 
Kentucky 146 | 28, 324 | +2.8 477,040 | —7.6 5 24] —2.8 3, 260 | —10.1 
Louisiana aed rte Bila. «Tees 7 247| —1.6 7,334 | +26.1 
Maine... GREE al oo Sk SS Se See eee ae 
Maryland _- 14.| 1,339 |—11.7 YO A a TET ECE 
Massachusetts _ - ae Oe acest selkdeedaind aoe Saieabatond vtadlies | ORLY ae 
Michigan. ___. 3 748 | —6.6 13, 862 |—27.1 |......- eee | ean Siete eich 
EES a eee ee ae ee 2 See eae Sa saciapeaiillibiesd " 
Mississippi-.------ et. SE eee OPED Oy ee SS See REE Sat ESE SN 
Missouri. -......-.- 17 485 |—66.7 4,987 |—75. 4 ---|--------|-------- Dee zone 
ce eee ll 841 —.9 17, 354 | +5.7 4 47 | +38.2 | 989 | +37.6 
Nebraska. - . | ; aS ee ee eee ee ee | diene tilted eee oe 
{Rae tes Se POE Se a? AR See ER Bee 
New Hampshire_. niiinenatinks loge RE Abe cor i recslesastiedl TE SOG ES a 
New Jersey. ___..- oS eS BEAR 2 OR oe: | eae S > SSE ‘ a 
New Mexivo.__--- | 14 | 1, 739 | —3.8 27,416 | —4.1 5 73 | +141 1,692 | +11.3 
| 
New. LOmm........ — 7 eee Pe 5 ee 5 340 | +1.5 7,427 | +3.4 
North Carolina a | ae SORE ie eetee he Tie Tee eee, Bees 
North Dakota. - --| 8 | 507 | —9.0 + << Us 2 | ane sappees POE, MENT AL 
 «s. a 81 | 14, 189 +.2 239, 366 |—21.9 6 60 —1.6 727 | —8.7 
Oklahoma. - -- | 15| 247 we 6 3,985 |—42.8 64 | 5,048) +2.0] 133,556) —1.1 
Oregon_--_--- =) i oe ae See sain EE Ee SN, Le een 
Pennsylvania.....| 466 | 73,961 | — 1,358,492} -7.5| 21] 807) —4.4]. 19,262| +5.6 
Rhode Island. _.. 8 Wee ES Pate F SS £3 ae FES, Wy Te 
South Carolina oe aol died ae Se eae. eee = Sa Ss eee ae 
EE ESSE SE TS: meaé Ges Wee? = ae - See ee =e 
Tennessee... .....- 19 1,890 |—31.9 29, 158 |—35.6 | Pe a ae, a a 
| eI | 5| '351| —1.7 5, 833 | +9.0 S| 6,488 | +.7 213,705 | +7.8 
Utah...... BEE 10 972 | —23.8 a? 8, ae ee eS ee eee pee 
Vermont.......... eORRS Ree Beet PA eS Mee CRS (aS TORN ART TN 
. —j—aReaaeet 24 4,558 | +1.2 SE SP Wie aden hndlcwnndéchubedaseneneutecdabéoce 
Washington_____-- 11 647 |—52.0 Ok Fo 2) eae ee 2 eS Ses 
West Virginia___-.. 373 | 57,154 |—15.6 | 1, 205, 176 |—12.5 | oS) 412 +1.7 8, 161 —9.6 
Wisconsin... _-...- ass RI SS ae OSE ee ee SS eee ndeoe 
Wyoming... .__- mul 29 3,071 | —4.4 75, 134 | +4.9 5 133 (10) 4, 001 +4.7 





'° No change. 
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NTS A 
IN MARCH AND APRIL 1934, BY STATES—Continued TS B00} 

[Figures in italics are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but are taken from reports is. 4 by 
cooperating State organizations (Figures 

Public utilities Hotels 

Per- Per- Per- | Per. 

Num- Num- ; *<er 

Num- cent- cent- | Num- cent- ent: 
State ber of | Der on age of Amount age of | ber of ber on age of Amount | es 

tab- | P® han of pay roll h tab-| P® h of pay roll 

eita> | roll, (Ramee a'week), |°hanee) eteb-| roll, |ehanee week), |, sue 

B. April April 1934 April m |April 1934) .{7o™ 

ents 1934 March March/ments 1934 March March 

1934 1934 1934 1934 
Alabama._......-- 88| 1,775|+2.8] $42,148 |+10.4 231 1,364) +42] $11,906) 44, . 
Arizona........... 67| 1,443 | +23 33,808 | —.9 22 @82/ -—6.5| 11,445| —5> Alabar 
Arkansas.........- 36 | 2,167} —1.2 46,476 | +1.7 47| 1,305) +7.3| 1,042) +95 Arizon 
California. .._..... 47 | 44,343 | +1.0 | 1,180,571 | —4.2| 180) 9,796| +1.6| 150,059) 4; i 
Colorado.......... 198 | 5,416| —.6]| 141,389] +1.9 65} 1,211] +.3] 15,592] +24 i a 

Connecticut--.----- 130} 9,616 | —(® 294, 523 | —1.1 30] 1,208; —1.3 15, 971 +15 
Delaware.._....__- 28 | 1,092] +1.1 30, 364 | —2.6 4 263 | —1.1 3,564) —20 — 
Dist. of Columbia. 21| 8,992} +.9 251,076 | +.5 44] 4,930) +65.1 72, 687 L5 7 Delaw 
ih 157 | 4,485| —.5] 113,217) —7.0] 121] 4,223] —33.0/ 43,065) —4)4 part 
PA ciisintemetees 186 | 6,678 | +1.2] 182,457 | +2.1 36] 1,776) +.8| 15,458| —34 on - 
es 56 733 | —8.0 14,477 | —8.8 20 362} +.8 4, 220 - » 
MIE, cdbetcoende 82 | 72,877 | +.8| 1,969,960| —.5| 19248) 14, 961| +2.8| 224 493) +68 Idaho 
Indiana_.__._-__-- 135 | 9,466) +2.0| | 241,244 | +7.0 67 | 3,135] +7.8] 33,138) +59 ~~ 
i sishdntsameith 421} 9,001} +.6] 208,288) +21] 60] 2,803] +10] 25,984) —4 India 
BRING. .cncsceo0s- 13141 | 6,486) +8.1| 155,672) 49.7] 88| 848) +20] 9,158) +58 ros 
at Kentucky..__..... 289 | 6,224/+1.0| 145,261} +.6 37| 2,177} +11.0] 21,433/ +102 P 
j Louisiana. ..._.... 151 | 5,780} +1.1] 146,438 | +2.2 22/ 2,161| +.6 24" 152 | 12 4 Kent 
2m | a 170| 2,745} —1.7 70, 571 | —3.7 20 599} +.7 7,595| —6 i 
Hi Maryland... _..... 94 | 12,2838| +.5| 860.171) +.1 22 722| —3.5 9,346) -138 Mor 
7 Massachusetts. _ . 128 | 46,592 | +.1 | 1,818,432 | —3.9 66| 5,310| —1.3| 74,561 +1.6 Mas 
; Michigan. ......- 421 | 27,843} +.7] 830,349| —.8 96] 5,373] +2.3] 70,814) +25 Mic 
Minnesota -_....-- 226 | 12,233 | +.3] 333,270 | +5.2 75 | 3,382) +25] 40,845 +2.0 Min 
Mississippl Se 190 | 1,734] +1.6 34,324 | —6.9 23 888} +2.7 7,379) +81 Mis 
+o ROOD 213 | 20,445} +.9| 642,212| —1.2 04| 5,319) +1.9] 65,053 Ly Min 
Montana....._.... 103 | 2,032 | +1.3 56, 297 | —9.8 31 518 | +1.0 7,584) +24 Mot 
Nebraska... ......- 301} 5,681} +1.3| 145,640| +2.2 48{ 1,704| —9.2| 17,911) -7.1 Net 
Nevada..........- 37 +65.0 11, 582 | +9.3 17 188 | +1.1 2,769} 20 Net 
New Hampshire. . 140 | 2,243 | —(6) 57,710 | —1.6 12 —3.7 3,462; -21 New 
New Jersey ....... 265 | 21,411} +.5]| 610,632| —2.7 89] 4,440| +13.2]) 53,755 | +12 New 
New Mexico. ._..- 54 619 | +4.4 13, 064 | +5. 1 23 630} +6.1 6,494) +9.1 Ne 
New York........| “884 119,786 | +.1] 3,661,060) —2.9| 186 | 24,924| -—.5| 403,844) -1.7 Ne 
North Carolina... 86 | 1,613 | +3.0 37, 763 |+11.6 39] 1,947] +5.3] 17,862 13.8 No 
North Dakota__... 171| 1,221] +.8 30, 127 | +2.9 20 336 | +65.7 3,376) +21 No 
hs ina Mnisiemnowesd 483 | 34,492| +1.4] 945,769| 43.7] 141] 9,175| +1.1| 116,040 -,1 Oh 
Oklahoma......... 245| 6,089/+2.3| 138,282] +.1 63| 1,616] —1.3] 17,181 =, 4 Ok 
a 181 | 5,572|+1.0] 144,758 | —1.9 64| 1,377] +1.0] 17,001] —3.8 Or 
Pennsylvania... _- 769 | 54,278) +.2)| 1,555,928 | +2. 2 155 | 9,366) +1.3 | 124,215 +.3 Pe 
Rhode Island. -._. 42| 3,380] -1.8 94,875 | —4.7 19 484) +.4 6, 568 RI 
South Carolina... 72] 1,946] +2.5 38, 024 | +1.5 21 637 | +4.3 5, 652 7.8 So 
South Dakota... _. 129} 1,008 | +2.6 24, 549 | +1.8 22 378 | +.8 4, 468 tL. Se 
Tennessee... .._._- 245| 4,822/ 45.0] 107,140); +.1 36} 2,180} +21) 18,502 +.6 7 
a iihabbiieaine 141 | 7,926\+8.7| 204,383 | +2.3 42| 3,172) +1.7| 40,467 +3. 4 T 
SM i cninairanitiiinite 70| 1,770| —1.3 37, 729 | +1.0 17 747| +.3 9,740) +1.3 U 
Vermont._.......- 1244} 1,119] —1.1 25,986 | —3.5 21 +3. 6 4,620} +23 y 
Re hades 179| 5,953} +.5] 142,956 | —2.7 43] 2,151| +60] 22,015 $4.9 Vy 
Washington... .__- 196} 9,848 | +1.4 539 | +2.0 85] 2,692) +3.1] 31,268 +.3 v 
West Virginia. ___- 120} 6,079| +.9] 159,849) +.1 37] 1,213} —.6] 12,975 2 v 
Wisconsin......__- 14 41 | 10,658 +14 $11,791 | +3.2 “ 1,406 | +3.1 (11) : y 
Wyoming._.._.__. 48 454] +. 10, 789 | —1.3 2 lll | +3.7 1, 559 1.8 y 






































* Less than Mo of 1 percent. 
11 Not available. 
12 Includes restaurants. 
18 Includes steam railways. 
14 Includes railways and express. 
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NT$ coM! ARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS 
IN MARCH AND APRIL 1934 BY STATES—Continued 






































lb 
7 (Figures in italics are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but are taken from reports issued by 
; cooperating State organizations| 
Laundries Dyeing and cleaning 
Yon | nies oa aos “ 7 
a z Per- Per- . | Per- | Per- 
ent. Num- Num- 
" 7 Num- cent- cent- | Num- cent- cent- 
ho State ber of hy age of Ere | age of | ber of —- age of En nae 3 age of 
f ~ estab- roll change! (1 week) change} estab- La change pend change 
March lish- April from April 1934 from | lish- April from A pril 1934 from 
1934 ments | “}434 | March P March} ments 1534 March |*P March 
1934 1934 . 1934 1934 
a ’ ADORRE. 5 200-02 18 945 | —4.3 $9, 305 |+11.3 13 207 —1.4 $2, 528 +1.8 
ry eo ll 455 | —3.0 6, 386 | —2.0 4 49 (10) 839 —§.2 
Ly CS 28 730 | +2.0 7,298 | —® 10 116 | +20.8 1, 357 +7.5 
Lo 4 California. ....... 965 | 6,184 | +.5 | s  ® | ! ER Kesckeh: eae iii 
‘ | 35 | 1,300] +.4 16,998 | +21 18 252! +5.9 4, 555 +10.1 
0 Connecticut - . . . -. 41 1, 630 | +1.9 26, 884 | +3.9 15 293 +5. 4 6, 448 +13. 1 
La» Delaware__...._.. 4 293 | —1.0 4,935 | +.1 3 63 | +5.0 1,167 | +12.6 
~41 4 Dist. of Columbia_ 20 | 2,606 | +3.5 40, 296 | +4.7 5 121} +7.1 2,415 | +11.9 
29 Florida. .....-. 21] 1,115 | —4.9 12, 106 |—10. 4 18 185 | +4.5 2,625| +5.8 
: Gixaatices... 32} 2,576 | +2.1 28, 332 | +4.3 12 202 | +5.8 2, 676 | +7.5 
sas Idaho......... acd 19] 368| —.3 ae aes ee ae = nee 
ie iain ating 1883 | $,$29| +2.8 64,470 | +8.6)__.....}- Rca ee : sad 
yr 0 42; 1,846} +1.9 26, 526 | +6.2 33 531 +8.8 9, 251 | +16. 
15 @ aa 36 1,326 | +1.6 18, 836 | +4.6 12 183 | +10.2 3, +15. 
ie ndtiitnse on 18 {7 1,046 | +1.7 fh | | aa See ae ee See 
+ If 
tee Kentucky... _._-. 42| 1,930/ 43.5) 24,650/461/] 13) 427| +49] 6,324 | +11.2 
ae Louisiana. ..-.---. 8 496 | +2.5 5,172 | +6.4 ll 174 +6. 1 2, 295 +-9. 5 
= i a 28 57 +1.9 8, 548 | +3.2 7 132 | +12.8 2, 551 +18. 2 
+14 Maryland___... ‘ 24) 1,855 | +3.1 27,049 | +2.9 I! 256) +4.5 4, 620 +9.9 
Massachusetts - _ - 120 | 4,791 | +1.8 79,842 | +3.7 7] 2,083 | +11.3 88,993 | +16.7 
49 ( Michigan... ..__.. 58 | 2,853 | +18 42,963 | +7.2 27 973 | +13.9] 21,534 | +29.6 
48 | Minnesota _---__-- 47| 1,888 | +2.2 29,510 | +3.8 18 558] +88] 10,030) +12.1 
1.9 ae ; 11 328 +.9 3, 043 2.6 10 106 | +15.2 ,546 | +11.5 
+9 4 i tscannen 50 | 2,791 | +1.5 38, 0904 | +3.4 38 804 +8. 5 14, 377 +12. 6 
Montana. -- --_- 19 491 | +2.9 8, 340 | +4.1 8 58 +7. 4 1,174 +8. 8 
9 ; Nebraska. ......_- 14 850; —.1 12, 234 | +1.5 15 308 | +6.9 5,422 | +13.2 
~2 | ar 4 50 | +4.2 eo ee oe be i ) ee 
12 5 New Hampshire _- 22 347 | +1.8 5,017 | +3.7 6 95 | +20.3 1,612 | +21.8 
+9, ] New Jersey -..-.-- 47 | 4,801 | +1.3 87,449 | +2.0 13 285 | +4.0 7, 051 +-9.3 
New Mexico... --- 7 230 | +3.6 3,224 | +3.4 4 23 (10) 372 —3.1 
t 8 New York......-.. 73 | 7,243| 42.7] 118,271 | —3.6 17 624/ +10.8| 13,054] +249 
-9 North Carolina. - 14 77 +.4 8, 658 | +2.3 14 185 | +3.9 2,391 | +10.4 
ony North Dakota__-.. 9 161 —.6 2, 331 | +3.6 4 36 —2.7 571 +2.9 
= a 71 | 3,858 | +1.3 62,701 | +6.2 90} 2,610) +15.5 48, 928 +27.0 
Oklahoma... _.... 24 g89 | +1.2 12, 665 | +3.2 16 253 | +4.5 3, 582 +4.8 
28 
1 3 Sa 9 269 | +.4 4,157 | —2.0 5 65 (10) 1, 279 +3.2 
<s Pennsylvania... _. 39} 2,742) +.9 42,846 | +3.2 35} 1,706} +11.9 33,615 | +21.1 
7.8 Rhode Island_.-_-. 26 | 1,224) +2.9 20,713 | +4.8 6 385 | +18.5 7,169 | +25.4 
L1 South Carolina. _- 10 422; +.2 4,443 | +5.4 12 154) +5.5 1, 782 +9.4 
South Dakota... 8 205} —.5 2, 876 | +2.8 3 33 | +3.1 664 +12.0 
L ¢ 
$.4 Tennessee. .__._.. 15} 1,438 | +5.0 13, 872 | +4.9 ll 166 | +7.8 2, 087 +6. 8 
1.3 aes 38 1,931] +.6 23, 168 | +3.8 25 539 | +8.0 9,096 | +12.2 
93 TT q 537 | +.2 7,889 | +2.9 12 120 (10) 2, 365 +2. 4 
49 Vermont........... ll 193 | (2%) 2,420; —.5 5 75 | +13.6 1, 102 +19.9 
a 19 950 | +.3 11,008 | —1.5 43 541 +2.9 8, 093 +5.8 
on. 
9 Washington - __-.-. 16 656 | —2.5 11,825 | —.3 13 235 | +9.3 4,710 | +15.0 
West Virginia_..-_. 15 567 | +5.2 7, 781 |+10. 2 9 228 | +10.7 3,479 | +14.8 
3 Wisconsin... ...... 15 98 977 | +4.2 | gt’ ” | CE SEstene \eaee Ree? Bihan oe 
Wyoming-.......-. 7 135 | +9.8 2,432 | +9.1 3 21 (8) 412 +27 




















6 Less than Mo of 1 percent. '® No change. 1S’ Includes dyeing and cleaning. 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN IDENTICAL ESTA BLISH\ 
IN MARCH AND APRIL 1934, BY STATES—Continued 


[Figures in italics are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but are taken from reports j 
cooperating State organizations] 












































a L 
Banks, brokerage, insurance, and real estat l' 
| Percent- | J ' stat . 
bias ae Number | zs —— chen follow 
lish- rr poy cen | from 1 week) from 
ments P March April 1934 Mareb 
1934 ’ In 
re ie ~ BB sever 
ND iitiisitbinninccinmitbteinsvetbliiamuiis 24 508 +0. 8 $14, 391 | +0. 7 
Arizona...-----2--20000 II 27 212| +14 5, 796 | > Be exclu 
eianknccocasinttecsusdascuospudbunsenae’ 20 250 +1.2 6, 181 | 3 9 
CII nec an ee 1, 136 23, 409 —.6 772, 265 | mal othe! 
SN athicnn cues Uhpirindidedusnniidndaiinats 35 1, 394 +.6 44, 966 | 1] Infor 
Sa a 69 2, 074 +.1 73, 853 | ‘ail 
RES, ES IE ae, 16 570 +.2 20, 295 | aval 
District of Columbia..........................-. 39 1, 362 +.4 49, 476 | 
ee ESE a a aL 20 —1.2 22, 026 FLUC 
tat lind dinkipdaidbatntbe ccm acleshtbsinsdcm dail 41 1, 257 +.6 36, 980 
SE dichadiatneMbatiniecdndscllscosoigaattllinnshsbcte ts ecnmadecpeial 16 148 +.7 3, 680 
EER RY SOROS SR ae 91 10, 918 +. 1 388, 893 
Ee re ae Pe Te aT: 46 1, 244 +2. 1 41, 633 
a EE NT 16 971 +. 2 | 29, 943 | 
BR SOL ARE SRS To. Sgapeeby th 16 40 878 +.7 29, 946 
ESE ees ee ey 21 862 +.9 | 30, 498 | 
ETL I OE LD ALE 5 We na 10 354 —.8 | 13, 883 | 
th ieislenenchipicntinaungandiieandiaihabal 17 266 +.4 | 6, 797 | 
is ni ncnicentien initligneis beteadieaouiaahie an 33 1, 163 +2.0 | 38, 746 7 
REE ET TS SAR ee a = 16 29 7, 580 +.3 226, 750 | 
New 
SS 2 ee et 121 428) <-.7 139, 045 | . Chice 
I  scinincndhdenlitenetniniiiindiddinadendndahhassts 53 4, 352 | +1.9 131, 701 | +15, Phila 
ER EER SRE Fo. 16 200 | —.5 4, 221 | Detre 
aca tunchatapeiinihenteschatmtaclotes lll 4, 676 +.3 138, 591 | Los ! 
Se sidachincedaniiiateeegtienmnacdlbaee 22 245 —.4 6, 886 | Clevi 
st. L 
ES EE ES SN ak Se 21 583 +1.9 19, 686 | : = 
ES SE ERS Oe OE Lees”) ae eee ae é 30st 
EE RIES Bus PRA LR fF -38. 40 484 | +.8 | 13, 241 | +13 Pitts 
NE RE a ee es 131 12, 924 +.8 372, 543 | +] San 
lS SE EME AEE AERIS EE 13 110 | —.9 2, 950 | : = 
| NLU 
New York..____. spdatinnccdtbhdatimentniedl Tadd 746 55, 226 —.5| 1,973,488 | +] 
EOE EE STE WET 28 604 | +1.9 | 15, 604 | 
I i ee kb ak i 38 269 | +.7 | 6, 387 | 
Sinistteccennnenqessqunneresesqeeeeesenes 208 8, 223 | +. 6 | 276, 910 | 
EE dinttitnnirdy- nreemmpldicieninadil daliesiedlsdn des 27 f67 | = (19) | 20, 384 
EE ndititnannieinomhodapnchekaasintingines | 32 | 1, 181 +.2 | 38, 505 
SSS NS a Omer 743 | 22,616 +.1 | 706, 615 
Rhode island....-............. ebeah quiet échanae 30 1, 070 —.2 | 46, 440 
I casey thtubhaabelinesihnbearmebicetadinad il 118 —.8 | 3, 207 
Es 200 hilo deta adupbbeddliitanckdlies 31 | 234 (%) =| 5, 806 
ET b.cion-ndlp ine nuieihanmedibt sabe cecteddeos 37 1, 131 —-.4 39, 020 
CSS cp tnsinhwetdihgbaawdmmelacaddguleam 30 | 1, 529 | =, § | 42, 615 
TR OEE Rr aT pa eG 15 | 469 —.6 | 16, 441 
IS ee st a: A . 28 | 222 +1.4 6, 429 
hs <beeseintn Hinbotcpintidsigiedbdnnn 44 1, 466 —.1 47, 926 
DD sscwshstunislendbhdinnmtbenthidpscicsidtiche | 47 | 1, 706 —.2 | 54, 193 | 
NRRL TORS EE NE 44 | 660 —.3 | 19, 492 
PEND scan eccnndetinebisadecaccstndmeseutse din 17 | 912 +. 2 | 32, 247 
, NBR LET Shes BETA Ps 12 114 +2.7 3, 431 
6 Less than Mo of 1 percent. 
10 No change. 


16 Does not include brokerage and real estate. 
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Employment and Pay Rolls in 1934 in Cities of Over 
500,000 Population 


LUCTUATIONS in employment and pay-roll totals in April 
1934 as compared with March 1934 in 13 cities of the United 
States having a population of 500,000 or over are presented in the 
following table. These changes are computed from reports received 
from identical establishments in each of the months considered. 

In addition to including reports received from establishments in the 
several industrial groups regularly covered in the survey of the Bureau 
excluding building construction, reports have also been secured from 
other establishments in these cities for inclusion in these totals. 
Information concerning employment in building construction is not 
available for all cities at this time and therefore has not been included. 


FLUCTUATIONS IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN APRIL 1934, AS COMPARED 
WITH MARCH 1934 



























































| : . f ( ay ro oo 
|Number of} Number on payroll | aM minh week) te = 
" | establish- | age of | age of 
Cities pkg | change | | change 
in both March April | Fr deal | March April | a <= 
months 1934 1934 | "i934 | 1934 1934 | "1984 
ae a 
New Tala Uneys........... 5, 384 438, 509 440, 486 +0.5 |$11, 584, 410 |$11, 573, 148 | —0, 1 
SS 1, 877 232, 312 234, 519 +1.0| 5,636,126 | 5,695, 524 +1.1 
Philadelphia, Pa.......--- 926 176, 913 176,928 | +(') | 4,012,620] 4,038, 079 | +.6 
Detroit, Mich... ......-- 1, 197 277, 790 294, 341 +6.0 | 7,173,721 7, 789, 837 +8. 6 
Los Angeles, Calif. ___- 910 83, 438 86,921 | +4.2| 2,009,605] 2,119,279) +5.5 
Cleveland, Ohio. -....-- 1, 226 111, 162 112,484 | +1.2 | 2,470,030 | 2,620,960; +6.1 
PT. xccccaedese 738 87, 197 90, 264 | +3.5 1, 846, 030 1, 899, 637 +-2.9 
Baltimore, Md........--- 742 74, 148 77,651 | +4.7 1, 509, 537 1,583,625 | +4.9 
Boman, Beeee..........-.. 3, 227 131, 505 132,757 | +1.0 2, 985, 477 3,093,166 | +3.6 
Piteparen, Fa......-..-- 507 103, 221 103, 918 | +.7 2, 055, 444 2,244,782; +9.2 
San Francisco, Calif. _-__- 1, 187 61, 308 62,833 | +2.5)| 1,480,584 1, 524, 530 +3.0 
RE 3 6 ceanannanen 440 | 56, 394 58, 937 +4. 5 1, 254, 643 1, 352, 346 +7.8 
Milwaukee, Wis____._.-- 506 | 50, 574 52, 351 +3.5 1, 059, 574 | 1, 106, 164 +4.4 
| 


1 Less than Mio of 1 percent. 











Employment and Pay Rolls in the Federal Service, April 1934 


HERE was an increase of 20,549 employees on the pay rolls of 
the executive departments of the United States Government 
comparing April with March 1934. Comparing April with the corre- 
sponding month of last year, there was an increase of 75,380 employ- 
ees or 13.3 percent. The data shown in table 1 is collected by the 
United States Civil Service Commission from various executive 
departments and offices of the United States Government, and the 
figures are tabulated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Table 1 shows the number of employees in the executive depart- 
ments of the Federal Government. Data for the District of Columbia 
are shown separately. Approximately 13 percent of the workers in 
the executive branches of the United States Government are located 
in the city of Washington. 
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TABLE 1.—_EMPLOYEES IN THE EXECUTIVE SERVICE OF THE UNITED STATE: 
1933 AND MARCH AND APRIL 1934 








District of Columbia Outside the District Entire ser 











Item 


Perma- |Tempo- Perma- | Tempo- Perma-|Tempo 
nent | rary! Total nent | rary! Total nent | rary! 








Number of employees: 


 ( eee 63, 571 3,492) 67,063) 467,573) 34, 092) 501, 665) 531,144) 37,584 g 79 January 
March SASS a ee 73, 106 8, 463) 81, 569) 481,922) 60, 068) 541,990] 555,028) 68, 52) =re Febru 1 
a Ry PR ee 75, 512 8, 338) 83, 850) 488, 362) 71, 896) 560, 258) 563,874) 80, 234 1 108 March 
ain or loss: r 


April 1983-April 1934 - ...|+-11, 941) +4, 846)+ 16, 787| +20, 780| +37, 804-+58, 503]+82, 730] +42, 650 + ~, law 
March 1934-April 1934___| +2,406] —125| +2, 281] +6, 440/411, 828|+18, 268] +8, 846/411, 703 0: of 
Percent of change: , 











Ty ler i 
April 1933-April 1934____- +18. 8) +138.8) +25.0) +4.4) +110.9) +411.7 +6. 2) +113.5) 4 pe ee 
March 1934-April 1934.__| +3.3) —1.5) +28) +1.3) +19.7) 43.4) +16) 417.1 ’ Septell 
Labor turn-over April 1934: > _ 
AGGRions *........-c00<- 1,992; 2,493) 4,485) 10,244) 28,390) 39,234] 12,236) 30,883 43 j\9 — 
Separations ?___.__.___-- 975| 1,282} 2,257; 4,842) 19,318) 24,160} 5,817| 20,600 2% 4)? | Re 

















Turn-over rate per 100__- 1.31, 15.26) 273 1.00 29. 28 4.38} 1.04] 27.69 





! Not including field employees of the Post Office Department. 
? Not including employees transferred within the Government service, as such transfers should 
regarded as labor turn-over, or 3,847 employees not previously reported but not regarded as additi 


















There were 83,850 employees working in the executive departments 
in Washington, D.C., on April 30, 1934. This is an increase of 25 
percent as compared with the same month of the previous year. The 
increase in permanent employees, however, was only 18.8 percent. 
The number of temporary employees more than doubled comparing 
the two periods. Comparing April 1934 with March 1934 there was 
an increase of 2.8 percent in total employment. Permanent em- 
ployees increased 3.3 percent, while the number of temporary employ- 
ees decreased 1.5 percent. This decrease in temporary employees, 
however, was caused by the transfer of workers from a temporary to 
a permanent status. 

The monthly turn-over rate for employees of the executive depart- 
ments in the District of Columbia was 2.73. The rates for permanent 
employees was only 1.31. The rate of turn-over among temporary 
employees was exceedingly high, 15.26 being the April rate. 

The number of employees in the executive departments outside of 
the District of Columbia showed an increase of 11.7 percent, compar- 
ing April 1934 with April 1933. Comparing April with the previous 
month, there was an increase of 1.3 percent in the number of perma- 
nent employees outside of the city of Washington, an increase of 1{).7 
percent in the number of temporary employees, and an increase of 3.4 
percent in the total employment. 

Table 2 shows employment in the executive departments of the 
United States Government by months, January 1933 to April 1934, 
inclusive. 
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qapL® 2e—-EMPLOYMENT IN THE EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS OF THE UNITED 
3sT\ TES BY MONTHS, 1933 AND 1934, FOR DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, OUTSIDE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA, AND TOTALS 














= 


init | Qutsde Distt | Outside | 
Month | of Co- aCe | Total Month of Co- of Co Total 
lumbia lumbia | | lumbia 








| lumbia 


| | 
| i} 
| | 











| 
| 
1933 | 1933—Continued 
1} | 
es 66,800 | 496, 361 563, 161 || October !_________- 71,232 | 526,703 | 597,935 
“oe eee oe 66,802 | 496, 685 563, 487 || November !_____-_- 73,131 | 532,518 | 605, 649 
_..-----| 67,557 | 499, 429 566, 986 || December !__. 75,450 | 533, 220 608, 670 
ee a 67.063 | 501,665 | 568,728 | 
Pink. ae 66,568 | 510,236] 576,804 | 1934 
AAOT PEM IOS 65,774 | 508, 881 574, 655 || January !...........| 78,045 | 530,004 608, 139 
Jul a 66,580 | 503, 499 570, 079 || February !____..--. 79,913 | 531,839 | 611,752 
August !__. | 67,808] 607,171 574, 979 || March.._._.....-- 81,569 | 441,990 | 623, 559 
September !- | 69,858 | 516, 757 586, 615 || April..........-- 83,850 | 560,258 | 644,108 
| 

















| Revised. 


There has been an increase of over 80,000 employees in the Federal 
executive service since January 1933. The number of such employees 
in the District of Columbia has increased but 17,000. 

Table 3 shows the number of employees and amounts of pay rolls 
in the various branches of the United States Government during 
March and April 1934. 


TABLE 3.—NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND AMOUNTS OF PAY ROLLS IN THE VARIOUS 
BRANCHES OF THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT, MARCH AND APRIL 1934 





























Number of employees Amount of pay roll 

Branch of service = oe 

March April March April 
EERE es EE ee ee ee 623, 559 644, 108 |$85, 438, 869 $85, 625, 787 
eT EINE TT RE ES EAR 266, 285 266, 923 | 19, 050, 158 18, 816, 636 
TE EE Cee ae ee 1, 854 1, 904 443, 505 432, 401 
Legislative service AES. 5, 5 IS TS 3, 867 3, 865 928, 368 926, 484 
Lit et ST. Re. CS BE 895, 565 916, 800 | 105,860,900 | 105, 801, 308 


i 





There was a small increase in the number of employees in both the 
military and judicial service comparing April with the previous 
month. The legislative pay roll, however, showed two fewer em- 
ployees. 

Table 4 shows the number of employees and the amounts of pay 
rolls for all branches of the United States Government for the months 
December 1933 to April 1934, inclusive. 
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TaBLE 4.—-NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND AMOUNTS OF PAY ROLLS Fi 


























BRANCHES OF THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT BY MONTHS, DEC: \) BRE 
1983 TO APRIL 1934 “" 
| Executive service Military service Judicial service ae 
Month | ; ay . 
|'Number| Amount |Number| Amount —— Amount oe 
of em- of pay of em- of pay p> in of pay Ny 
| ployees roll ployees roll pl oyees roll ployees 
nase ihe “ monet it Reed teen. 
1933 
0 eer 608, 670 |$82, 594, 564 | 263, 622 |$17, 656, 909 1,872 $432, 435 3, 864 
1934 
IN cin ahaath iianeetnd 608, 139 | 78,035, 863 | 262,942 | 18, 499, 516 1,780 | 417,000} 3,845 | 
February -.--.---- wikiaddihons 611, 752 | 84, 133, 108 | 263, 464 | 19, 532, 832 1, 742 |! 430, 843 3, 852 
ei lea Aart wotdvacstees 623, 559 | 85, 438, 869 | 266,285 | 19,050,158 1, 854 |'443, 505 3, 867 f 
PO .| 644,108 | 85, 625, 787 | 266,923 | 18, 816, 636 | 1,904 | 432, 401 3, 865 15 











1 iiviaid: 
Employment on Class I Steam Railroads in the United States 


EPORTS of the Interstate Commerce Commission for class | 
railroads show that the number of employees, exclusive of 
executives and officials, increased from 987,011 on March 15, 1934, to 
999,625 (preliminary) on April 15, 1934, or 1.3 percent. Data are 
not yet available concerning total compensation of employees for 
April 1934. The latest pay-roll information available shows an in- 
crease from $111,069,052 in February 1934 to $123,221,345 in March 
1934, or 10.9 percent. 
The monthly trend of employment from January 1923 to April 
1934 on class I railroads—that is, all roads having operating revenues 


of $1,000,000 or over—is shown by index numbers published in the 
table following. These index numbers constructed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, are based on the 3-year average, 1923-25 as 


100. 


TABLE 1.—INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT ON CLASS I STEAM RAILROADS IN ‘|! 
UNITED STATES, JANUARY 1923 TO APRIL 1934 


[3-year average 1923-25 = 100] 















































Month 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1920 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 { 
Ts 98.4 | 96.7] 95.5} 95.6] 95.2] 89.1 | 88.0! 86.1 | 73.5 | 61.1 | 53.0 | A. | 
PE idinccstheasae 98.6 | 96.9] 95.3] 95.8] 95.0 | 88.7 | 88.6 | 85.2) 72.6 | 60.2) 52.7 Af 
aS ee 100.4 | 97.3} 95.1 96.5 | 95.6 | 89.7 | 89.8 | 85.3 | 72.7 | 60.5 | 51.5 | 
SE tictAiinnsecdmeaind 101.9; 98.8] 96.5] 98.6] 97.1 | 91.5 | 91.9 | 86.7 | 73.4 | 59.9] 51.8 

eee 104.8 | 99.1 97.7 | 100.0 | 99.1 | 94.4 | 94.6 | 88.3 | 73.8 | 50.6 | 52.5 
Si ticncdnomnedarestin 107.1 97.9 | 98.5 | 101.3 | 100.7 | 95.8 | 95.8 | 86.3 | 72.7 | 57.7 | 53.6 
ES ae 108.2 | 98.0} 99.3 | 102.6 | 100.7 | 95.4 | 96.3 | 84.5 | 72.3 | 56.3 | 55.4 
_ Sai 109.2 | 98.9 99.5 | 102.4 99.2 | 95.5 | 97.1 | 83.5 | 71.0 | 54.9 | 56.8 
September -.__.......- 107.7 99. 6 99.7 | 102.5 98.8 | 95.1 | 96.5 | 82.0 | 69.2 | 55.7 | 57.7 
I cnt cateersieatin dices a 107.1 | 100.7 | 100.4 | 103.1 98.5 | 95.2 | 96.6 | 80.2 | 67.6 56.9 | 57.4 
November. ..........- 105.0 | 98.9 | 98.9 101.0] 95.5 | 92.7! 92.8 | 76.9 | 64.4 | 55.8 | 55.8 
December............- 99. 1 96.0} 96.9} 98.0] 91.7 | 89.5 | 88.5 | 74.8 | 62.5 54.7 | 54. 0 

Average......... 104.0 | 98.2) 97.8 | 99.8) 97.3 | 92.7 | 93.1 | 83.3 | 70.6 | 57.8 | 54.4 











1 Average for 4 months. 
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‘Table 2 shows the total number of employees by occupations on the 
i5th day of February and March 1934, and by group totals on the 
5th day of April 1934; also, pay-roll totals for the entire months of 
February and March 1934. Total compensation for the month of 
Aprilis not yet available. Beginning in January 1933 the Interstate 
Commerce Commission excluded reports of switching and terminal 
companies from its monthly tabulations. The actual figures for the 
months shown in the following table therefore are not comparable 
with the totals published for the months prior to January 1933. The 
index numbers of employment for class I railroads shown in table 
have been adjusted to allow for this revision and furnish a monthly 
indicator of the trend of employment from January 1923 to the latest 
month available. In these tabulations data for the occupational 
sroup reported as “executives, officials, and staff assistants’ are 
omitted. 


TABLE 2.—EMPLOYMENT ON CLASS I STEAM RAILROADS, FEBRUARY TO APRIL 1934, 
AND EARNINGS FOR FEBRUARY AND MARCH 1934 
[From monthly reports of Interstate Commerce Commission. As data for only the more important occu- 
patious are shown separately, the group totals are not the sum of the items under the respective groups 
Employment figures for April 1934 are available by group totals only at this time] 
































Number of employees at P , 
middle of so rotal earnings 
Occupation — : a 
Vohrunrs} March | April February March 
1934 1934 1934 1934 1934 
Professional, clerical, and general ase = 6—hChlUhL 165, 822 |$21, 405, 345 $22, 534, 875 
Clerks oe | 85,445) 86, 204 10, 452, 622 11, 248, 169 
Stenographers and typists. __-_.._.----- 15,432 | 15,477 |_- ; 1,814,439 | 1, 888, 140 
Maintenance of way and structures ; 183,051 | 188,309 | 199,903 | 14,316,875 | 15,321,619 
Laborers, extra gang and work train---_- 11,935 | 13, 303 | 723, 018 | 776, 442 
Laborers, track and roadway section----- 97,934 | 100,019 | | 5,209,512 | 5,718, 981 
Maintenance of equipment and stores. - - __-- 275, 389 | 283,421 | 283,826 | 27, 908, 195 | 32, 321, 948 
Carmen -- : cnc eened 56,163 | 59,011 6, 329,565 | 7,621,612 
Electrical workers biden ete tian bene 8, 257 | 8, 402 |___- : 1, 038, 158 1, 170, 976 
Machinists. _. OS Sail SN 39, 222 | 40,083 |_- 4,630,999 | 5, 406, 746 
Skilled trades helpers , sd acee been 60,551 | 62,756 ee 5, 046,422 | 6, 000, 165 
Laborers (shops, engine houses, power plants, 
and stores) - 21,432 | 21,673 bir, ee 1, 525,464 | 1,689,345 
Common laborers (shop, engine “houses, 
power plants, and stores) 18,269 | 18, 666 | 994, 594 1, 174, 402 
Transportation, other than train, engine, and yard | 123,776 | 125, 577 | 125, 120 = 129 14, 133, 386 
Station agents eee 23,943 | 23,924 | 3, 155, 704 3, 410, 725 
Telegraphers, telephoners, and tow ermen 14,683 | 14,774 1, 861, 110 2, 061, 551 
Truckers (stations, warehouses, and plat- 
forms.) 531 | 18,801 |..........] 1,249,715 1, 488, 888 
Crossings and bridge flagmen and gatemen a 928 16, 914 : | 1,107, 195 1, 120, 885 
Transportation, yardmaster, switch tenders, and 
Ad 2 6dstaedadttwidenoucuveseeadhe 12, 283 | 12, 512 12,563 | 1,995,339 | 2, 141, 997 
T ransportation, train ‘and engine i ial te a He 205, 816 | 212, 594 |_- -| 32,481, 169 | 36, 767, 520 
Road conductors. ___. peveets bag 22,508 | 23,015 | 212,391 | 4, 534,328 | 5,074, 986 
Road brakemen and flagmen__ a Ta 46, 598 | 48,051 |..........| 6, 136, 359 6, 937, 915 
Yard brakemen and yard helpers... __- | 35,679 37, 209 |..........| 4,448,945 | 5, 126, 833 
Road engineers and motormen.....__-_--- 27, 511 28, 210 |-_- -| 6,113,132 | 6, 883,973 
Road firemen and helpers_.........------ | 30, 021 30, 553 }---- | 4,428,478 | 4,990, 501 
BESS PA ESTERS, See ae | 963,893 | 987,011 | 999, 625. 111, 069, 052 | 123, 221, 345 


59415°—34——16 
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Employment Created by the Public Works Fund, April ‘934 


HERE were nearly 370,000 people working on construc joy 

projects financed by the Public Works fund during the mt} 
ending April 15, 1934. This is an increase of more than 76,000). as 
compared with March. These workers earned nearly $18,000 09 
during the month of April. 


Employment on Construction Projects, by Type of Project 


TaBLe 1 shows, by type of project, employment, pay rolls, and 
man-hours of labor worked during the month of April 1934 on Fed. 
projects financed from Public Works funds. 


re | 
ha) 


TABLE 1.-EMPLOYMENT, PAY ROLLS, AND MAN-HOURS WORKED ON FEDE):\! 
isan ee FROM PUBLIC WORKS FUNDS, DURING APRIL 1934, BY 71) P| 
OF OJECT 


























| Va 

Number Number of| Average - 

Type of project of wage yon! of man-hours | earnings | ™“"' 

earners! | P®yY Tro worked ! | per hour! sine 
Building construction___- Be PR ae ean 27,973 | $1,426,383 | 2,048, 991 $0. 696 | $3, 236, 107 
Public roads_______- ibatad pilus ibadintc-ceatebeinssenbent -_| 181, 209 6, 972, 526 | 14, 144, 981 . 493 11, 000, 001 
River, harbor, and flood control___...__.._____- 39,213 | 2,208,422 3,731,913 . 592 3, 418, 434 
Streets and roads ?__.........-.........-- idinbie 10, 001 402, 794 830, 809 . 485 | 326, 424 
ICA... sia: cinthigeiidcabinke thcdananbls suka 8, 715 893,820 | 1, 064,034 .840 | 3,205, 174 
ES a SEO RE 11,994 | 1,271,331 | 2,006,442 -634 } 2,545, 119 
rte ag RS ay aig ra 15, 570 769, 297 1, 339, 440 . 574 | 564, GRY 

EN os os eee ‘ 1, 298 60, 429 91, 561 . 660 | 90), | 

ee a 14,989 | 725,720 | 1, 201,345 "604 | 1, 048, 092 
RxD a si ceeds sec accceeeee / 310, 962 | 14, 730, 922 | 26, 459, 516 | 557 | 25, 434, 354 





1 Subject to revision. 
2 Other than those reported by the Bureau of Public Roads. 


Federal projects are wholly financed from Public Works funds. 
The work is done either by force account—that is, by labor hired 
direct by the Government agency, or by contract, that is, awards 
made to commercial firms by the Federal agencies. 

There were over 310,000 workers on Federal P.W.A. construction 
projects during the month ending April 15. Over 180,000 or 58 
percent of the total employees were working under the jurisdiction of 
the Bureau of Public Roads of the United States Department of 
Agriculture; nearly 40,000 were working on river, harbor, and flood- 
control projects; more than 27,000 on building construction. 

Workers on Federal projects drew approximately $15,000,000 for 
their month’s pay. Public road workers were paid nearly $7,000,000 
of this amount. These employees worked approximately 27,000,000 
hours during the month of April and averaged 56 cents per hour. 

Workers on naval vessels showed the highest hourly earnings, 
averaging nearly 85 cents per hour. Workers on building construc- 
tion averaged 70 cents per hour, and workers on reclamation aiid 
water and sewerage work averaged over 60 cents per hour. 
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TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 1513 


Material orders valued at over $25,000,000 were placed by con- 
tractors and Government agencies doing force-account work. Pub- 
ic roads contractors purchased $11,000,000 worth of this material. 

Table 2 shows employment, pay rolls, and man-hours of work 
during April 1934, on non-Federal projects financed from Public Works 
funds, by type of project. 

TABLE 2.-—EMPLOY MENT, PAY ROLL, AND MAN-HOURS WORKED ON NONFEDERAL 


PROJECTS FINANCED FROM PUBLIC WORKS FUNDS DURING APRIL 1934, BY TYPE 
OF PROJECT 











| Value 
. alue of 
| Number of| Average | —S 


: naterial 
| man-hours | earnings} * 


: orders 
| , re. l > ( 1} 
worked ! | per hour | placed ! 


Number 
Type of project of wage 
earners ! 


Amount of 
pay roll! 





Building construction. -- - 75 10,100 | $545,618 | 661,854 | $0. 824 $2, 523, 141 
Streets and roads_._..._.-.-- 6, 672 | 232, 324 379, 468 | . 612 | 362, 361 
a a laid hminaietininionl 10, 560 490, 774 771, 797 | . 636 878, 772 
Railroad construction ‘ 12, 214 435, 420 881, 679 .494 | 14,900,814 
Miscellaneous. - - - - . ; 450 25, 488 40, 430 | . 630 | 48, 968 


Total [eecoewswsonss 39,996 | 1, 729, 624 2, 735, 228 . 632 18, 714, 056 








1 Subject to revision 


Non-Federal allotments when awarded to a State or political sub- 
division thereof are financed partly by Federal funds and partly by 
local authorities. Usually the Public Works Administration makes 
a direct grant of 30 percent of the total cost and in many cases will 


loan the remaining 70 percent. When non-Federal allotments are 
made to commercial firms, such as railroads, the allotment takes the 
form of a loan which must be liquidated within a certain designated 
period of time. Construction under non-Federal allotments is, for 
the most part, limited to building construction, street and road work, 
water and sewerage systems, and railroad construction. 

The railroad work falls under two heads—first, construction such 
as electrification, laying of rails and ties, repairs to railroad buildings, 
etc.; second, the building or repairing of locomotives and passenger 
and freight cars in railroad shops. 

Railroad construction employment is included with other non- 
Federal construction in table 2. Employment in railroad shops is 
shown in a separate table (see table 5, p. 1515). 

There were 40,000 employees working on construction projects 
financed from non-Federal construction funds; more than 12,000 
were employed by railroads receiving P.W.A. loans. The total weekly 
wages paid non-Federal workers amounted to over $1,700,000. 
Building-construction workers drew over $500,000 of this amount. 
The average hourly earnings for all workers shown in table 2 was 63 
cents per hour. 
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Workers on all types of construction except railroad drew jy, Bae Ie 
60 cents per hour. The railroad workers drew slightly less th: 59m °2°°" 
cents per hour, while building-construction workers averaged oy.» 9) 


cents per hour during the month. 








Materials purchased for these construction projects totaled norly . 

$19,000,000 and approximately 80 percent of this amount wag 
. expended by railroads. > 
. xew Engl 
q . . . _— Middle At 
Employment on Construction Projects, by Geographic Divisions pst Nort 
West NO 
South Atl 
TABLE 3 shows employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked <r. ot" 


West Sou 


ing April 1934 on Federal projects financed from Public Works funds. oo ag 
by geographic divisions. 









































” Tot 
TABLE 3.-EMPLOYMENT, PAY ROLL, AND MAN-HOURS WORKED ON FEDERA, " 
PROJECTS FINANCED FROM PUBLIC WORKS FUNDS DURING APRIL 1934. ))\ , 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION Gr 
Li Wage earners! | | 1 Subje 
4 Number 0: | Average | \%!U° of 
¥ . ee Amount of mati 
# Geographic division , man-hours | earnings | peta . 
f Number Weekly | P89 roll} worked! |perhour'| .° ‘1 h 
. | in th 
i ay Belg eh a a A\tlar 
8) 0 pea ey ee oe 11, 877 11, 303 $775, 440 | 1, 092, 030 $0, 709 $O48, O43 
ry: Middle Atlantic.__.---_-.--_.---_____| 19,139} 17,545| 991,293 1, 548, 574 640 | 1,380,102 In me 
East North Central_..................| 24,691 | 23,434] 1,112,675 | 1,757,510 . 633 902, 313 
| West North Central...._.......____._] 44,623} 42,870] 1,744,848 | 3, 426, 064 5 1, 3083, 068 Ti ploy 
ag South Atlantic........................] 46,995 | 44, 556 | 2,064,606 4, 034, 056 -512 3, 644, 597 Kort 
a East South Central_- ------------| 32,648 | 31,392 | 1,425,112] 3, 008, 767 474] 1, 662, 424 He 
$i West South Central_......___- _...-..-| 61,185 | 57,899 | 1,856,143} 4, 177, 008 444 | 1, 183, 042 
i: REE SE ee ae ee .| 36, 081 35, 664 | 2,590,168 | 4, 163,827 . 622 1, 807, 548 cent 
i tl ia SR AEE 27,383 | 26,381 | 1,887,558 | 2,630, 348 718 | 1,133,680 J 
¥ Total continental United States_| 303, 522 | 291,044 | 14, 447,851 | 25, 839, 182 | . 559 2 24, 965, 74¢ 
: Outside continental United States. __- 6, 440 5, 678 | 283, 071 620, 334 | . 456 | 468, 608 railr 
\ Grand total. .......-..-......--. 310, 962 | 296, 722 | | 14, 730, 022 | 26, 459, 516 | 587 | 25,434,354 TE by g 
e imal: | Tr . ; 
e 1 Subject to revision. TARL 
* 2 Includes $11,000,000 estimated value of material orders placed for public-road projects which cannot SH! 
be charged to any specific geographic division. BY 
bs More people were employed on Federal P.W.A. projects in the 
8 West South Central than in any other geographic division, there being 
i more than 61,000 people employed in this division. More than 40,000 
ii were on P.W.A. rolls in the West North Central and South Atlantic nr 
i States. Workers in the New England and Pacific States averaged Jj 
é over 70 cents per hour; in the Middle Atlantic, East North Central, Wes 
. . ’ 50 
and Mountain States, over 60 cents per hour; and in the East South Eas 


We 


Central and West South Central the average hourly earnings were Mo 
less than 50 cents per hour. 

Table 4 shows employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked 
during April 1934 on non-Federal projects financed from public-works 
funds, by geographic divisions. 


Pa 
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‘LE 4e-—-EMPLOY MENT, PAY ROLL, AND MAN-HOURS WORKED ON NON-FEDERAL 
PROJECTS FINANCED FROM PUBLIC WORKS FUNDS DURING APRIL 1934, BY 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 
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Wage earners ! 

| r Average | Value of 
N ; ; 

Amount of an earnings | material 
Number}; Weekly | pay roll! worked ; | per hour! orders 

em- average placed ! 

ployed 











| 

vow England___ 3, 539 2, 928 $158, 219 | 251, 110 $0. 630 | $2, 301, 626 
\iddle Atlantic 2, 432 2, 146 134, 189 | 200, 048 . 671 4, 381, 948 
fast North Central Satie 8, 118 5, 964 408, 203 | 513, 651 .795 | 2,910,893 
est Nese “peeerel......+..02...0---. 6, 133 4, 987 251, 435 | 377, 413 . 666 3, 653, 774 
uth Atlantic - 6, 838 5, 813 318, 703 573, 345 .556 | 1, 748, 957 
syst South Central...................| 1,033 859 , 219 | 79, 847 . 604 1, 299, 116 
West South Central as 1, 664 1, 363 2,115 | 123, 929 . 582 538, 086 
ee ae 3, 183 2, 672 518 176, 569 . 535 901, 645 

6, 57: 5, 937 412, 599 . 554 930, 725 





Total Continental United | 

States.__....- 39, 512 32, 669 118 | 2,708, 511 | . 633 18, 667, 770 
Outside Continental United | | 

Pe : Se oy 484 354 15, 506 26, . & 7, 286 























Grand total —— a 39, 996 | 33, 023 1, 729, 6: 2, 735, 228 | ‘ , 056 


Subject to revision 


There were over 8,000 employees working on non-Federal projects 
in the East North Central States; in the West North Central, South 
Atlantic, and in the Pacific States more than 6,000 were employed. 
In no other geographic division were there as many as 4,000 em- 
ployed. 

Hourly rates ranged from 53 cents in the Mountain States to 80 
cents in the East North Central States. 

Table 5 shows employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked in 
railroad shops, financed from Public Works funds, during April 1934, 
by geographic divisions. 
laste 5.—-EMPLOYMENT, PAY ROLL, AND MAN-HOURS WORKED IN RAILROAD 


SHOPS ON WORK FINANCED FROM PUBLIC WORKS FUNDS DURING APRIL 1934, 
BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 


Hy — -- -— — - _=- —— —— _ — —-— : Se - 





| Number| Amount | Number of} Average | 
Geographic division of wage of pay man-hours | earnings | 
earners ! roll! worked ! | per hour! 


Value of 
material 
orders 
placed ! 








New England. ._-....-- ie ee saan 1, 204 $132, 653 196, 449 $0. 675 $1, 061, 739 
Middle Atlantic. : 4, 971 371, 186 607, 237 . 611 3, 031, 701 
East North Central : 1, 926 120, 465 191, 064 . 630 827, 531 
West North Central : : 474 7, 417 12, 287 . 604 58, 361 
South Atlantic. _-_- . r : 1, 848 189, 463 2094, 379 . 644 194, 430 
East South Central ata Ew 1, 371 81, 940 129, 260 . 634 1, 441, 482 
West South Central ae : : ; 2, 365 137, 205 238, 261 . 576 247, 303 
Mountain... ....__- ; ‘ eg 670 24, 503 40, 322 . 608 80, 374 
Pacific ee tra: 3, 447 206, 856 343, 245 . 603 290, 581 














| 18,276 | 1, 271, 688 | 2, 052, 504 | 


-620| 7,233, 502 





| Subject to revision. 
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There were over 18,000 people working in railroad shops on © orig” 


financed by public-works funds during the month ending Apri: 15 
This is an increase of 44 percent as compared with the pre\ 5, 
month. The average rate of pay for these workers was 62 cent~ pe 
hour. The rate was 60 cents or over in each geographic division i 
with the exception of West South Central where the rate averaged «\-er Pea neal 
57 cents. Workers in the New England States averaged 67.5 cents ryolster 


Wall plaste 
per hour. wht pes 
Table 6 shows expenditures for materials purchased during {|e MJyirewor* 








me 


Wire, draw 























e ° = . Wrought } 
month ending April 15, by type of materials. ber = 
Public 
TABLE 6.—-MATERIALS PURCHASED DURING MONTH ENDING APR. 15, 1934, FOR Tots 
PUBLIC WORKS PROJECTS, BY TYPE OF MATERIAL 
pe i Subjec 
Value of ma- Not a 
Type of material terial orders 
placed 
NETS 2 Shs ns - Du! 
* Airplane parts-. ee YOR wee ; $211, 238 hy ec 
Pe re PE A a ae ae SO Aes ; 12. 453 ’ 
ae) Awnings, tents, canvas, etc. —accntiod ; ™ bv : 19, 770 work, 
an Boat building, steel and wooden Ne eg SPREE ’ 47, 231 : 
ze | Bolts, nuts, washers, etc_- ARN og eh ee 526, 424 tion ¢ 
_ Carpets and eye peat OA celina , ‘ 15, 009 
a Cast-iron pipe and fittings... ..................-.-.-.- SES) AER Sioat 455, 166 149,0' 
: ESS ee os ee a Aoeeh eee. 1, 264, 718 dl 
o¥ RL, itil a dntitedoneknivthieanhins ib5Al duc kion 1 ETE Ss 6 35, 531 $15,2 
aa Og a ae Pe A ER 426, 879 
ph AS) PPE ae ST Ts 5 es et OR Nanya 14, 854 loans 
+e Compressed and liquified gases. EE ilinnb at ‘ RI SEG 56, 323 
yy Concrete products..................- ‘ SPL EL ID Be Ne EAI ae 392, 902 Ta 
i anger peacuss. SR SEAN RE PS ae Se intact aes 26, 341 ° 
7 i Coraess aie CWine. ..... 2.5.2... s.. siRAc obi bckhe dthionladdeih~detJac 13, 425 durit 
pe} Nee inn ttc miuaderiasmabect an hae 15, 231 
i is RTS ea AE RE ES S27 RET ge BN 22,775 struc 
H a RA RN Se Me Lea evs 85, 604 
7 Doors, shutters, and window sash and frames, molding and trim, aaa 691, 462 : 
B Electrical eo btdismithd os eumsraceinwes 3, 388, 605 —_ 
Hi i NR al ER Ee SP a ES ISSR } PEL AE aS ee 70, 751 Oo 
» Explosives 2 “a NE 6 es ES + 2) <The sie! 93, 603 , 
e Forgings, iron and a to ee pe a st TE 643, 582 aia 
a3 Nan orig and machine-shop products, not elsewhere classified............................ 4, 730, 991 
$9 SCE SEI oS ia) aE a eS aaa 210, 936 
Furniture, including store and office fixtures__............. ee 28, 13¢ 
ke OE co danhhcldvoneabonselvasus sadwioechuneiluce. 151, 803 
> Saini aceasta dk tack mikbhirees awec-a Ch seine aledinne ede ESSE, © 8 Tee eG. BES 29, 421 
DS. nn cnecciansbbencccdnnecs RS EI Ee. 5 aS 311, 153 ore 
nd te co cwamabnecadecweseneune 203, 296 
PS ee ee ae ee Se ee es Pee 116, 866 Octol 
EE OS Re a ee 931, 000 Nove 
Ban odividbdbanciees ulsdbdbeanecsencanccecctetcececeseus 85, 877 Dece 
Lumber and timber products_-_--...................------ EN EEL aT a eS 3, 395, 811 
RESIS Ss a TRE Gg PS © iS ga eS a a PPE eee 136, 598 
Marble, granite, slate and other stone products___._______-- sh ouseewniaupes seams 401, 386 Janu 
i tS che caenbiensdcccsadbsoakees 190, 691 Feb 
a -metal alloys; nonferrous-metal products, except aluminum, not elsewhere clas- aot Mar 
s RA ES) FS ES eg ee _ 7 " at 169, 606 Apr 
de ace venaake oes 203, 144 : 
a sa dei ebd vend nedleeccnsencdbodccoccecces 297, 062 
Nee ee ee cn baicuidinddsabacccalneabecsacmocein 231, 570 
Neen nn | sc babdw idddbdshedecscecatéetbane 437, 519 oo 
TN | i its acid Sa mandancccedesdusecws 92, 548 
Ne nn eee I sch oeceuddtncchebeccdacccscece 2, 874, 917 
i a a cniwnie RS Re ae ee ee ee ince 7, 691, 050 
ee EAs ee ee enidbeewnnavecocsudccscocaes 9, 826, 500 
NS ES ICE LE EG EEO, FOES TEE TEE PET ey ee 4, 309, 700 
Refrigerators and refrigerator cabinets, including mechanical refrigerators.__...-........--- 14, 645 ay 
Roofing, built-up, and roll; asphalt shingles; roo coatings, ¢ Sta Gee eee... .. «............ 132, (24 
etbidain nocenandgdh dmb tbss sta Aap ta tnbs~s asubhdavedoininigs ccocescescce 37, 416 pl 
ce ue ce adam waaeandeden 328, 075 
i a Oe a ip msiniumenetiionseémbaens 258, 802 
| on i wetthbonnmbabwiéensbbEhekdespase~sdnacnecs 14, 262 A 
ka oe emewaanidwue 156, 494 is 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus.---.................. .....--...-.-.----.-------- a 152, 563 
Steam and other packing pipe and boiler covering, and gaskets-_--_.-_-......-.-.---.----.-- 63, 097 t 
Steel-works and rolling-mill products, other than steel rails, including structural and orna- 
TT St 1.05.cdbhiteicansuddunbabtyubihabdcband PN RR LOL Ne aE IEE 5, 713 


1 Subject to revision. 
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6.—MATERIALS PURCHASED DURING MONTH ENDING APR. 15, 1934, FOR 
PUBLIC WORKS PROJECTS, BY TYPE OF MATERIAL—Continued 
















Value of ma- 
Type of material terial orders 
placed ! 






De 























) 
r switches, railway-..- a ddieth anita cs cae shia een al 298, 360 
erm thea! rical scenery and stage equipment_ ae ; tts ‘ ie 23, 621 
fools, other than machine tools. -.-..............--.....-.--- : eA ; 99, 959 
Nts Mirphe Istering materials, not elsewhere classified --_ _. ; ; Se 35, 805 
Wall plaster, wall board, insulating board, and floor composition uae nas 85, 671 
Waste at aed 13, 359 
Wire, drawn from pure hased rods______._- od se 369, 721 
le Ml Wirework, not elsewhere classified.......__.____- - i 19, 274 
Wrought pipe, welded and heavy riveted._-_--- 16, 031 
ne. < 2. 189, 750 





other “ - odend 
Public road projects ed 





11, 000, 000 









Total . , : 66, 639, 862 









! Subject to revision. 
!Not available by type of material. 









During the month ending April 15 material orders were placed 
by contractors or by Government agencies doing force-account 
work, to total over $66,000,000. It is estimated that the fabrica- 
tion of materials purchased during the month will create more than 
149,000 man-months of labor. The above material orders include 
$15,257,950 for the purchase of new equipment by railroads from 
loans made by the Public Works Administration. 

Table 7 shows data concerning employment and man-hours worked 
during each of the 7 months elapsing since work started on con- 
struction projects financed from Public Works funds. 












TABLE 7.—EMPLOY MENT, PAY ROLLS, AND MAN-HOURS WORKED DURING OCTOBER 
1933 TO APRIL 1934, ON PROJECTS FINANCED FROM PUBLIC WORKS FUNDS, BY 
MONTH 









: N ber ¢ Average | Value of ma- 
Number of | Amount of umber of | Average ilue of ma 































































| 
36 Month : man-hours | earnings | terial orders 
30) rage i j s} : 
1 | wagucass | pay rolls worked ! per hour! placed ! 
nan 3 een) RES at Pe | } = 
“4 
~~ October - _- . > 114, 098 7,006,680 | 14,077,752] $0.498| $22,005, 920 
=o November ‘ Saelipestedioa . 54, 784 14, 458, 364 28, 168, 280 . 513 | 24, 605, 055 
i] December - - 270, 808 15, 724, 700 29, 866, 297 . 527 24, 839, 098 
se) 
“ OS eae PPR Ses 273,583 | 14,574,960 | 27, 658, 591 527 | 23, 522, 929 
F EE ss 1k. emateiewienine 295, 722 | 15, 245,381 | 28,938,177 . 527 24, 562, 311 

"a I ee 292, 696 | 15, 636, 545 29, 171, 634 . 536 69, 334, 754 
. April. ___- TOMER Basis 369, 234 i 732, 234 | 31, 247, 248 | 567 | 66, 639, 862 
0 ae - billie ‘ 100, 378, 864 "189, 127, _ | ee 255, 509, 929 
ae er ee ee SSS BE) ee — 

4 | Subject to revision. 

) 

) 

) 






There were over 80,000 more employees on P.W.A. construction 
awards in April than in March. During the 7-month period em- 
ployees working on P.W.A. projects have earned over $100,000,000. 

Material orders have been placed for over $255,000,000, and it 
is estimated that the fabrication of this material will create more 
than 597,000 man-months of labor. 
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Civil Works Administration 


The Civil Works program was practically completed by the 
April. There were less than 60,000 workers on the pay rolls 
agency for the week ending April 26. 

Table 8 shows the number of Civil Works Administration emp 
on the pay rolls for the weeks ending March 29 and April 26. 


\ 


TABLE 8.—NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND AMOUNTS OF PAY ROLLS ON 
WORKS PROJECTS MAR. 29 AND APR. 26, 1934 








| Amount of pay rr: 
ending 


Number of employees, 
week ending 


: — | 
Geographic division 


| Mar. 29 Apr.26 | Mar. 29 





901 | $2, 000, 017 | 
, 818 &, 206, 762 | 
9, 325 6, 896, 610 | 
, 634 2, 160, 633 
l 
l 
l 


eae Sh elle i eats 
ee 

East North Central 

West North Central 
SE, eS 
East South Central. _...__.______ ra bos 
Lf ae eee 

- iin i 


139, 445 
558, 939 
442, 517 
171, 334 
168, 264 
106, 654 
173, 035 

57,815 


117, 696 6: 1, 


, 460 | , 914, 362 

, 610 , 156, 151 | 
, 884, 779 | 
976, 381 | 


770, 753 | 





: a , 935, 699 56, 164 
Percent of change. -._..............- eta Ge —97.1 





| 26, 966, 448 | 





There was a rapid depletion of the forces of the Civil Works Ad- 
ministration during the month of April, a decrease of 97.1 percent 
occuring over the 4-week period ending April 26. The Emergency 
Work program is just getting under way. 

Table 9 shows the number of employees and the amount of pay 
rolls for workers‘on the Emergency Work program for the week 
ending April 26, 1934. 


TABLE 9.—NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND AMOUNTS OF PAY ROLLS FOR WORKEL: 
ON EMERGENCY WORK PROGRAM, WEEK ENDING APR, 26, 1934. 








Amount of 
pay roll 


Number of 
employees 


Amount of 
pay! 


Number of 


Geographic division employees 


Geographic division 





New England 


Middle Atlantic_.._.____- 


East North Central 
West North Central 
South Atlantic 
East South Central 





83, 335 
310, 565 
119, 457 

90, 218 

92, 370 

6, 095 





$818, 015 
4, 940, 167 
1, 022, 456 

768, 133 
765, 516 


42, 224 || 











West South Central_.- 
Mountain_. 
Pacific. 


63, 917 
24, 435 
11, 767 


Total 802, 159 


Emergency Conservation Work 





THERE were nearly 315,000 workers on the rolls of the Emergency 
Conservation Work during the month ending April 30. Pay rolls for 
these workers totaled over $13,000,000. 

Table 10 shows the employment and pay rolls for Emergency C01- 
servation Work during the months of March and April 1934, by type 


of worker. 
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WORK, MARCH AND APRIL 1934 


Group 





— 


| personnel 

officers - . - - 

onal supervisors 

sory and technical ! ? 


Enrol 
Reser 
Educa 
super’ 


otal... - 





Number of employees 


March 


April 
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EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN THE EMERGENCY CONSERVATION 


Amount of pay rolls 





March 


April 





220, 249 
4, 846 
654 

3 22, 195 


247, 944 





314, 486 | 


$6, 878, 370 
1, 181, 077 
100, 933 

3 2, 646, 590 


10, 806, 970 


$8, 830, 470 
1, 266, 399 
173, 198 

4 2, 937, 138 


13, 207, 205 








’ Revised 
4 Subject to revision. 


1 Includes carpenters, electricians, and ‘aborers. 
? Included in executive service table. 

Information concerning employment and pay rolls for the Emer- 
vency Conservation Work is collected by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics from the War Department, Department of Agriculture, Treas- 
ury Department, and the Department of the Interior. The pay of 
the enrolled personnel is figured as follows: 5 percent of these workers 
are paid $45 per month, an additional 8 percent are paid $36 per 
month, and the remaining 87 percent are paid $30 per month. The 
supervisor and technical employees include carpenters, electricians, 
and laborers previously shown separately. 

The month of April started a new recruiting period and, therefore, 
this accounts for the large increase in the number of enrolled personnel, 
the forces being at a low point during March. 

Table 11 shows the monthly totals of employees and pay rolls of 
the Emergency Conservation Work from the inception of the work 
in May 1933 to April 1934. 


faBLE 11.—MONTHLY TOTALS OF EMPLOYEES AND PAY ROLLSIN THE EMERGENCY 
CONSERVATION WORK FROM MAY 1933 TO APRIL 1934 





Number | 
of em- 
ployees 


| Number | 


| Amount of | 
payroll | 


Amount of 


Month pay roll 


of em- 
| ployees 





1933—Continued 
May... December - . 
June 


July 


191, 380 
283, 481 
316, 109 


$6, 388, 760 
9, 876, 780 
11, 482, 262 


321, 701 | $12, 951, 042 


1934 


September. _. 
October 
November. . 


| 
August __. | 


307, 100 
242, 968 


204, 861 


344, 273 


| Revised. 


11, 604, 401 
9, 759, 628 
12, 311, 033 





14, 554, 695 


January . . 
February. 
March__. 
April. 











2 Subject to revision. 


331, 433 

1 321, 631 

| 247, 944 

| 2 314, 486 








13, 577, 695 
1 13, 072, 768 
! 10, 806, 970 
2 13, 207, 205 


Employment on Public Roads (Other than Public Works) 


HE following tables show the number of employees exclusive of 
those paid from the Public Works fund on the pay rolls of Federal 
ind State Governments engaged in building and maintaining roads 
during the months of March and April 1934. 
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TABLE 1.-NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES ENGAGED IN THE CONSTRUCTION ND 
MAINTENANCE OF PUBLIC ROADS, STATE, AND FEDERAL, DURING MARC} ND 
APRIL 1934, BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION ! 






































Federal State 

ee | Number cf em- Amount of pay Number of em- | Amount « 

Geographic division ployees rolls ployees roll 

March April March April March April March | 
New England.-.........--.-.-.- 10 6 $969 $423 | 13,968 7, 771 oe 474|¢$ Rs 
Middle Atlantic._.........-. 19 78 1, 417 3,405 | 39,737 | 43, 483 |1, 984, 939 |2, 25). 45 
East North Central_-_-_.---- 219 298 17, 900 15, 645 18, 426 19, 932 |1, 061, 891 }1, 24] 
West North Central__-_-_-.-_-- 102 110 7, 052 5, 854 13, 281 14, 339 755, 478 5, 00] 
South Atlantic.........._-- 286 251 19, 104 6, 895 30, 496 34, 345 |1, 134, 178 |1, 22s, 997 
East South Central_--.-__-. 145 136 5, 322 4, 471 10, 904 10, 729 332, 835 ( 6) 

West South Central____- ; 292 264 | 23,418 15, O82 11, 061 11,118 | 7365422 

pO Ee ee 253 361 20, 213 22, 896 4, 051 5, 601 342, 118 444, 502 
RE RR ‘ | 70 428 5, 796 33, 158 10, 205 10, 230 841, 430 1 790, 654 
ae 1, 396 1,932 | 101, 191] 107, 829 152, 129 | 157, 548 |7 , 989, 765 |8, 407. 14 
Percent of change_____- | +38. 4 |. +6.6 et +3.6 |_. ee 








—,7— $$ — 





1 Excluding new ment furnished by projects financed from Public Works fund. 


The Federal Government has practically exhausted its State-aid 
road appropriation. During the month of March there were less than 
1,500 employees engaged in this work, and during April fewer than 
2,000. In contrast, there were more than 180,000 workers engaged in 
public-road work financed from the Public Works fund (see table | 
p. 1512). The number of workers employed by State Governments 
for road work increased 3.3 percent comparing April with March. 
Disbursements for pay rolls increased 5.2 percent. During April more 
than 85 percent of the State road workers were engaged in maintenance 
work and less than 15 percent in new road construction. 

Table 2 shows the number of employees engaged in the construction 
and maintenance of State and Federal public roads, by months, Janu- 
ary to April 1934. 


TABLE 2.—NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES ENGAGED N CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTE- 
NANCE OF PUBLIC ROADS, STATE AND FEDERAL, JANUARY TO APRIL 1934! 











Number of employees working on 


I : = 




















Month | State roads 
Federal roads —--- — 
New {ata aintenance Total 
PEE Ra He eS: ia ree RE ad er oy 9 ee 7, 633 | 25, 345 136, 440 161, 785 
TE os tx tnines6cesitntiene soem cabeidaiiaiiliied tendmdineiilalad a 2, 382 | 22, 311 126, 904 149, 215 
 aithan4 dnoatiahenphatinseknipanalniiadés ae 1, 396 | 19, 985 132, 144 152, 129 
Silinithsk-cheninnineinenciatinihibetitidentintatinas --| 1, 932 | 21, 510 136, 038 157, 548 





| Excluding employment furnished by projects diane name the Public Ww ten fund. 


Employment on Construction Projects Financed by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 


HE Self-Liquidating Division of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation has made loans to municipalities, counties, State 
governments, and in some cases, to private companies to finance 
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contruction projects. These projects must all be self liquidating. 
The loans made by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation for this 
purpose amounted to over $207,000,000. Construction has started 
on projects estimated to cost over $190,000,000. 

Table 1 shows employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked on 
construction projects financed by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, by type of project. 

, 1.—-EMPLOYMENT, PAY ROLLS, AND MAN-HOURS WORKED ON PROJECTS 


NANCED BY THE SELF-LIQUIDATING DIVISION OF THE RECONSTRUCTION 
INANCE CORPORATION DURING APRIL 1934, BY TYPE OF PROJECT 








Number 
of wage 
earners 


Number of| Average Value of 
man-hours; earnings material 
worked per hour | purchased 


| Amount of 


Type of project pay roll | 





yg * °° ae age) Fare 


1, 069 $99, 224 93, $159, 751 
7, 269 434, 035 578, 51 | 910, 909 
3, 259 195, O11 47, 46: 140, 494 
5, 068 593, 425 891, 851 | . 665 | 654, 285 
1, 978 197, 509 290, 216 : 442, 040 


Building construction 
Bridges---- -- ‘ 
Reclamation es 
Water and sewerage 

Miscellaneous - . 


| 
| 


Total ee 18, 643 | $1,519, 204| 2, 301, 27 | 2,307, 479 


There were more than 18,500 persons employed at the sites of the 
construction projects for the month ending April 15, 1934. Over 
7,000 were employed on bridges and more than 5,000 on water and 
sewerage system. ‘The pay roll of these workers amounted to over 
$1,500,000. They worked over 2,000,000 hours and averaged 66 
cents per hour. 

Workers on building construction averaged over $1 per hour, and 
bridge workers averaged 75 cents per hour. 

Purchase orders were placed for materials valued at over $2,000,000 
by contractors working on these projects. 

Table 2 shows employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked on 
construction projects financed by the Self-Liquidating Division of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, by geographic divisions. 

TABLE 2.—EMPLOYMENT, PAY ROLLS, AND MAN-HOURS WORKED ON PROJECTS 


FINANCED BY THE SELF-LIQUIDATING DIVISION OF THE RECONSTRUCTION 
FINANCE CORPORATION DURING APRIL 1934, BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 








Number of 
Geographic division wage 
earners 


| Number of| Average | Value of 
man-hours| earnings | materials 
worked per hour | purchased 


Amount of 
pay roll 





| 
New England : 0 0 0 0 
RIG RRS Spal $165, 620 174, 494 $0. 949 $284, 270 
East North Central 16, 230 15, 761 1. 030 | 35, 424 
.. » SRLS Sessa 11, 527 18, 955 . 608 40, 844 
South Atlantic 37, 194 87, 425 . 425 42, 455 
East South Central wes 6, 103 17, 240 . 354 4, 092 
PO SS eee 132, 925 211,917 . 627 192, 020 
eee 2 f- 207, 515 460, 899 . 450 158, 463 
Pacifie 942, 000 1, 314, 580 .717 1, 549, 911 














| 
Ee 1,519, 204 | 2,301, 271 hae! 2, 307, 479 
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Over half the construction workers employed by funds ad\ 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation were working j 
Pacific States. The largest project for which funds have be 
vanced by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation is th, 
Francisco-Oakland Bridge. The largest number of employees } 
Pacific States include the workers on this project. 

Hourly earnings ranged from 35 cents in the East South Ce: t;, 
States to $1.03 in the East North Central States. 

Table 3 shows, by types, the material purchased by contra 
working on construction projects financed by the Reconstri 
Finance Corporation. 

TABLE 3.—MATERIALS PURCHASED DURING MONTH ENDING APR. 15, 1 


PROJECTS FINANCED BY THE SELF-LIQUIDATING DIVISION OF THE R 
STRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION, BY TYPE OF MATERIAL 








Type of material 





Cast-iron pipe and fittings_______. Senile deottaaibnallieedis Wallin , 
i iii ienid chika nainatastedndnhdbanchneddacconendamaiibeeasaweneeweae 
Sn cnnchenstnnbcmbtinginededinh tanidontinedethh dliniiinhedechainta ated 
Coal... 


Compressed and liquified gas_ ‘ 
Se SIE ob on cncnccucddnséucdbicdscccowets Sab 8S ce, i! SL Ea ; 
EE TOTES TD eT 
Doors, shutters, and window sash and frames, molding and trim, metal 
Electrical machinery and supplies 
Explosives 
Fuel oll” and machine-shop products, not elsewhere classified 

el oi 


Hardware, miscellaneous.....__. : 

Lubricating oil and greases : 
Lumber and timber products________ paeabdeetuseccadesei 
Marble, granite, slate, and other stone products_ 

Motor vehicles (auto trucks) 


Sand an bens SE ee a Te cee Aen aie anne 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus 

Steel-works and rolling-mill pr ucts, including structural and ornamental metal work... 
Tools, other than machine tools........___. 

Wall plaster, wall board, insulating board, and floor « composition. 

Wire, drawn from purchased rods 

}  eniggeny not elsewhere classified 





Orders for steel works and rolling mill projects amounted to over 
$800,000. The value of orders placed for concrete products totaled 
over $200,000. It is estimated that 6,000 man-months of labor were 
created in fabricating this material. 
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RETAIL PRICES 





Scope of Retail Price Reports 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States Department 

of Labor has since 1913 collected, compiled, and issued, as of the 
ith of each month, retail prices of food. From time to time the 
work has been expanded by including additional cities and articles. 
The Bureau now covers 51 localities well scattered throughout the 
continental United States and also the Territory of Hawaii. Retail 
prices are secured for 78 of the principal articles of food. 

In order that current information may be available more often, 
the Bureau is now collecting these prices every 2 weeks. The plan 
was inaugurated during August 1933, and prices are being collected 
every Other Tuesday. 

Retail prices of coal were collected on January 15 and July 15 for 
the years 1913 through 1919 from the cities covered in the retail food 
study. Beginning with June 1920, prices have been collected on the 
l5th of each month. No further change has been made in the dates 
for the collection of retail prices of coal. A summary of prices and 
index numbers for earlier years and for current months is shown in a 
section of this publication. 


_—_——— > 20g 


Retail Prices of Food, April 1934 


ETAIL prices of food were collected by the Bureau for two 

periods during the month, namely, April 10 and 24. Prices 
were received from the same dealers and the same cities were covered 
as have been included in the Bureau’s reports for former periods. 
For August 29, however, a representative number of reports was not 
received from some of the cities, and average prices for the United 
States as a whole for this date are not strictly comparable with 
average prices shown for other dates. The index numbers, however, 
have been adjusted by using the percent of change in identical cities 
and are, therefore, comparable with indexes of other periods. 

Three commodities were added to the Bureau’s list of food items 
beginning with August 29, 1933. These items are rye bread, canned 
peaches, and canned pears. Thirty-one food commodities were added 
beginning January 30, 1934. These items are lamb chops, breast of 
lamb, chuck or shoulder of lamb, loin roast of pork, whole ham, picnic 
ham, salt pork, veal cutlets, canned pink salmon, lard compound, 
whole wheat bread, apples, lemons, canned pineapple, dried peaches, 
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fresh green beans, carrots, celery, lettuce, sweetpotatoes, spi: cl) 
canned asparagus, canned green beans, dried black-eyed peas, © \\o4 
lima beans, corn sirup, molasses, peanut butter, table salt, to: at, 
soup, and tomato juice. Two food commodities, cream and p. \y( 
cake, were added beginning March 13, 1934. Only average p) icos 
can be shown for these articles as corresponding prices for the 
1913 are not available for the purpose of index numbers. 

Data for the tabular statements shown in this report are compiled 
from simple averages of the actual selling prices as reported to the 
Bureau by retail dealers in the 51 cities. Comparable information 
for months and years, 1913 to 1928, inclusive, is shown in Bulletins 
Nos. 396 and 495; and by months and years, 1929 to 1932, inclusive. 
in the March, April, and June 1933 issues of this publication. 

Indexes of all articles combined, or groups of articles combined, 
both for cities and for the United States, are weighted according to 
the average family consumption. Consumption figures used since 
January 1921 are given in Bulletin No. 495 (p. 13). Those used for 
prior dates are given in Bulletin No. 300 (p. 61). 

For a number of years the Bureau has issued an index number of 
retail food prices for the groups of cereals, meats, and dairy products 
in addition to the index for all foods. These three groups did not 
include all the items covered by the Bureau and comprising the index 
for all foods. An index has been computed for the group of ‘Other 
foods’’, which includes the remainder of the items not incorporated 
in the three former groups. 

The groups of items, together with the list of the items included in 
each group, are: 

Cereals.—White bread, flour, corn meal, corn flakes, rolled oats, 
wheat cereal, macaroni, and rice. 

Meats.—Sirloin steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate 
beef, pork chops, sliced bacon, sliced ham. leg of lamb, and hens. 

Dairy products.—Fresh milk, evaporated milk, butter, and cheese. 

Other foods.—Lard, eggs, potatoes, sugar, tea, coffee, canned red 
salmon, oleomargarine, vegetable lard substitute, navy beans, onions, 
cabbage, pork and beans, canned corn, canned peas, canned tomatoes, 
prunes, raisins, bananas, and oranges. 

The index numbers for each of the groups and for all foods are 
based on average prices for the year 1913 as 100, and are comparable 
throughout the period. The indexes have been computed by tlie 
same method and based upon the same weighting factors as those 
appearing in former reports of the Bureau. 

Table 1 shows index numbers of the total weighted retail cost o! 
important food articles and of four groups of these items, name!y, 
cereals, meats, dairy products, and other foods in the United States, 
51 cities combined, by years 1913 to 1933, inclusive, and on specified 
dates of the months of 1933 and 1934. 
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RETAIL PRICES 


's, DAIRY PRODUCTS, AND OTHER FOODSIN THE UNITED STATES BY RS, 
O 1933, INCLUSIVE, AND ON SPECIFIED DATES OF EACH MONTH, JAN. 1933, 


INDEX NUMBERS OF THE TOTAL RETAILCOST OF FOOD AND OF CEREALS, 
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Table 2 shows index numbers of the total weighted retail cost of 
important food articles and of cereals, meats, dairy products, and 
other foods in the United States based on the year 1913 as 100, and 
changes on April 24, 1934, compared with April 15, 1933, and March 
27 and April 10, 1934. 


TABLE 2.—INDEX NUMBERS OF THE TOTAL WEIGHTED RETAIL COST OF FOOD, AND 
OF CEREALS, MEATS, DAIRY PRODUCTS, AND OTHER FOODS FOR THE UNITED 
STATES ON SPECIFIED DATES, AND PERCENT OF CHANGE, APR. 24, 1934, COMPARED 
WITH APR. 15, 1933, AND MAR. 27 AND APR. 10, 1934 
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Article 


1933 | 1934 1933 1934 





Apr. 15 | Mar. 13 | Mar. 97 | Apr. 10 | Apr. 24 Apr. 15 Mar. 27 | Apr. 10 
108.5 | 108.0) 107.4] 107.3 +18 | —0.1 








143. 4 144.7 144.7 144.0 | +27. —.5 
7. 109. 1 109. 7 110. 5 112.6 +14. +1.9 
Dairy products q 102. 3 101. 1 99.7 99. 0 +11. 2. -.7 
Other foods . 104. 8 104. 1 102. 7 102. 1 +21. -% —.6 























The following chart shows the trend in the retail cost of all food and of 
the classified groups, cereals, meats, and dairy products in the United 
States (51 cities) from January 15, 1929, to April 24, 1934, inclusive. 

The 51 cities covered by the Bureau have been divided into five 
geographical regions. Index numbers of retail food prices have been 
calculated for these regions to meet the many requests for this type of 
information. 

The regional divisions and the cities included in each are: 

North Atlantic.—Boston, Bridgeport, Buffalo, Fall River, Manches- 
ter, Newark, New Haven, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Port- 
land (Maine), Providence, Rochester, and Scranton. 
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outh Atlantic.—Atlanta, Baltimore, Charleston, Jacksonville, 
Norfolk, Richmond, Savannah, and Washington (D.C.). 

Vorth Central.—Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, Detroit, 
Indianapolis, Kansas City, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Omaha, Peoria, 
St. Louis, St. Paul, and Springfield, Il. 

South Central.—Birmingham, Dallas, Houston, Little Rock, Louis- 
ville, Memphis, Mobile, and New Orleans. 

WVestern.—Butte, Denver, Los Angeles, Portland (Oreg.), Salt Lake 
City, San Francisco, and Seattle. 

Table 3 shows index numbers of retail food prices for these regions 
by years, 1913 to 1933, inclusive, and on specified dates of the months 


of 1933 and 1934. These index numbers are based on the average for 
the year 1913 as 100. 


TABLE 3.—IN DEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL FOOD PRICES BY GEOGRAPHICAL SECTIONS, 
BY YEARS, 1913 TO 1933, INCLUSIVE, AND ON SPECIFIED DATES OF THE MONTHS OF 
1933 AND 1934 


[1913 = 100] 

















| North South North South Western 
| Atlantic | Atlaritic | Central | Central : 


100. 0 100. 0 | 100. 100. 
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101. 0 | 100. 6 | 100. 9 | 101. ; 
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Table 4 shows index numbers of 23 food articles for the | 
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ited 
States based on the year 1913 as 100, for April 15, 1933, Mar \) }) 
and 27, and April 10 and 24, 1934. 
TaBLeE 4.—INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES 0! OOD 
FOR THE UNITED STATES ON APR. 15, 1933, AND MAR. 13 AND 27 AND APR. | Np 
’ 
[1913= 100} 
1933 1934 
Article a 

Apr. 15 Mar. 13 Mar. 27 Apr. 10 | Apr. 24 

Sirloin steak. _-..... nnchericchiabaneinaiitihaie pound-. 110. 2 113. 4 115. 0 116. 5 | 19 
LEER EAE ELLEN 108. 5 112. 1 112.6 114.8 18.8 

FR TEs at” eia<s 104. 0 103. 5 104. 5 105. 1 OS 
eer": ices 93.8 94.4 95. 0 96. 9 GR 9 

ST tntienhenepsinnntionscnadl  _— 82. 6 85. 1 84.3 84.3 R4 
TT ncctinnnccitgenghditiiinnetanhaall =e 84.8 117. 1 114.8 112.9 14.8 
7 a seer: = 77.4 93. 0 94.8 95. 6 95.9 
6 OEP: Soe oe a 107. 1 121.9 123. 0 123. 8 124.9 
ESS evr Es @0.... 112.7 130. 7 132.8 133. 3 139.7 

oR pee SSRIS Pe G0... 100. 5 112.7 114. 6 116. 0 ile 
ERSTE ST quart_-. 113. 5 124.7 124. 7 124.7 24.7 
Ren FP --o- pound. 66. 3 83. 3 80. 2 76. 5 75.9 
0 es ipnaien aluibekaniapniap elem . wae 95. 0 109. 0 109. 5 109. 0 106.8 
a .aeT iea<  — 50. 0 64. 6 65. 2 65. 2 65.2 
4 SSE Sear > dozen_, 53. 3 71. 6 71.3 69. 6 68. | 
Bread, white, wheat _-_.........._- pound 114.3 141.1 142.9 142.9 142 
SR ET SE |! 93. 9 145. 5 145. 5 145. 5 142 
REESE eee ee 113.3 143. 3 143.3 143. 3 143.3 
ERE ES IE I a ae isiad 65. 5 89.7 89.7 90. 8 89.7 
EE eS ree oe 94. 1 170. 6 164. 7 158. 8 158.8 
Sugar, granulated _-...............-- a 92. 7 98. 2 100. 0 100. 0 98.2 
Ee Te Se ae do.. 119. 1 127.0 127.4 128. 1 126.7 

ER Pe SR eS Fee ae 91.6 90. 6 91.3 92.3 9] 




















Table 5 shows average retail prices of principal food articles for 
the United States for April 15, 1933, March 13 and 27, and April 


10 and 24, 1934. 


TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD FOR THE 
UNITED STATES ON APR. 15, 1933, AND MAR. 13 AND 27 AND APR. 10 AND 24, 1934 


























1933 1934 
Article 
Apr. 15 Mar. 13 Mar. 27 Apr. 10 Apr. 24 

Beef: Cents Cents Cents Cenis Cents 

RE Ea pound _. 28. 0 28.8 29. 2 29. 6 30.3 

RL EE Ee Ge id 24. 2 25. 0 25. 1 25. 6 26. 5 

RE oS Pee do... 20. 6 20. 5 20.7 20.8 21.5 

SENG. panabconsne menned do... 15.0 15.1 15. 2 15. 5 15.8 

awe AA EES OS Gt 1 PE do._.. 10.0 10.3 10. 2 10. 2 10. 2 

EEE EE RS Ee ae do... 21.3 24.7 25. 1 25. 2 26. 4 

0 SRA BL AS cs 31.8 32.0 32. 4 33. 4 

ER TES A RS IT RE Mok re Re 10.7 10.8 10.7 10.8 

Chuck or shoulder..............- . Wa See | 18.1 18.0 18.1 18.8 
Pork: 

a i aes _ 17.8 24. 6 24.1 23.7 24.1 

OE OCT ae” — VS A £8 19.8 19.6 19.0 19. 5 

SS ara ee .. 20.9 25.1 25. 6 25.8 25.9 

Ham, smoked, sliced_........... inci 28.8 32. 8 33.1 33. 3 3.4 

Ham, smoked, whole..........-.- AR EE SE 18.4 18. 5 18. 6 18.7 

Pieume, emnemed.................... ig kei kes 13.4 13.8 13.9 14.0 

eR Ae I ae SL ae 15.1 15, 2 15.0 15.1 
Veal: 

EE es GEES Tike ESS See a SE Tee oe 30.3 30, 4 30. 4 30 

try: 

Roasting chickens............-..- do.... 21.4 24.0 24.4 24.7 24.8 
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»& &—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD FOR THE 
so ON APR. 15, 1933, AND MAR. 13 AND 27 AND APR. 10 AND 24, 1934— 
tinue 
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.. quarts - 
Milk, evaporated___..._...14}4-o0z. can-. 
i tinwintcthndnssndpebomen 4 pint 
Cereal foods: 
Flour, wheat, white_.___.___- page. ‘ 
Corn meal ds 
fee a 
Corn flakes 8-07. package -- 
Wheat cereal -___-______28-oz. . oe 
NS Be 
aeRO se 
Bakery products: 
Bread, white, wheat 
Bread, rye.. 
Bread, whole wheat__- 
Cake, ‘pound... 
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Table 6 shows index numbers of the weighted retail cost of fo.d fo, 
the United States and 39 cities, based on the year 1913 as 100. 
percent of change on April 24, 1934, compared with April 15, 1939 
and March 27 and April 10, 1934, are also given for these citi: ) 
the United States and for 12 additional cities from which 
were not secured in 1913. 

TABLE 6.—INDEX NUMBERS OF THE TOTAL WEIGHTED RETAIL COST OF Fo 


D BY 
CITIES AND FOR THE UNITED STATES ON SPECIFIED DATES, AND PERCE? at 
CHANGE APR. 24, 1934, COMPARED WITH APR. 15, 1933, AND MAR. 27 AND APR. 1. 



























































1934 
al Percent of change, Apr. 2 
Index (1913= 100) 1934, compared ‘wit! “4, 
ad 1933 1934 1933 1934 
Apr. 15 | Mar. 13 | Mar. 27 | Apr. 10 | Apr. 24 Apr. 15 | Mar. 27) Apr. 19 
United States......... 90.4} 1085] 1080) 107.4] 107.3] +186] —0.7 ~0.] 
SS EL, Se oer 86. 2 104. 7 105. 2 103. 8 105.0 | +21.8 —.2 +11 
Baltimore SE Ae 93.3 115.8 113.3 112.7 113.3 +21. 5 ey Cl + ¢ 
ee... ........--<-- 89. 5 105. 3 104. 0 105. 4 104. 6 +16. 9 +. 6 | —.§8 
tn, all RE EE 91.0 108. 0 106. 4 106.0 107.0 | +17.5 +.6 +9 
OE EER ES TG! EI 2 RR P| PRES +18. 3 —.7 
gs ES SES BSS: 92. 7 114.8 113. 6 112.5 112.7 +21. 6 —.8 | +9 
ES RE a. Fete 2 TPES RE NB e +12.0 +.9) -1L7 
0S PUREE) a 91.5 108. 6 108. 1 108. 1 107.3 +17.3 —.7 | ~§ 
Chicago fs RIE BE OSES 96. 4 110.7 110.1 108. 6 108. 4 +12.5 —1.6 ~.2 
SES aes 90. 4 108. 2 109. 1 108. 0 108. 1 +19. 6 —.9 | +] 
hl 84.7 106. 1 106. 1 105. 7 105. 1 +24.0 —.9 | —.5 
Sb ERTS IE SEEM IR Rk Te RE RE Pe. CS ee +22. 6 —.5 +.4 
sees SIE a 86.9 103. 7 103. 4 103. 7 102.7 | +18.2 —.6 —.9 
dk ckcernccadanaeeek 87.3 100.2/ 100.6 98. 6 99.2/ +136] —-13) +.6 
SRS 86. 2 108. 4 109. 0 109. 7 111.7} +29.6 +2.5 +1.9 
SE SENG on nkddosnangougi’ 87.1 106. 2 105. 8 105. 1 105. 7 +21. 5 —,] fj 
EES SS ee CS: A |. eee +18.7 (?) , 
SS oes 82.3 104. 0 103. 6 103. 4 103. 0 +25. 0 —.6 .4 
SII S ouceieenpinumeenans tives §2.0 98. 2 98. 5 98. 1 97.9 +19. 4 —.6 -,.2 
CS ET AES: 91.9 106. 8 106. 2 105. 6 106.9 | +16.4 +.7 2 
RRS AES 80. 1 99.7 100. 0 98. 7 98. 6 +23. 0 —L4 2 
yp RR OS: 84.9 94.4 93. 2 93. 5 93. 4 +10.0 +.2 —,.2 
8 RRS 86.8 104.9 105. 0 103. 9 105. 4 +21.4 +.4 5 
EEE 90. 3 108. 7 107.7 107.5 107. 2 +18. 7 —.5§ —.3 
i 82.5 101.8 102. 0 100.9 100. 6 +21.9 —13 2 
ss “* Sea 94.8 110. 6 109. 9 108. 9 110.2} +16.3 +.3 1,2 
SEPSIS So, 86.1 109. 4 109. 7 109. 6 110.3 +28. 1 +.6 6 
het aR tk TE <A eS TR Pe Pea +14.5 —1.4 § 
_ 2 I ee 89.8 110.1 110.9 109. 8 110. 2 +22. 7 —.7 +.4 
New Haven-_.......... sindliaiirerenil 94.2 114.2 114.1 112.7 112.3 +19. 2 —1.6 —,4 
A” ily ita, BT 88.9 108. 6 108. 5 107.3 107.3 | +20.8 —1.1 (!) 
+ ape leit ete Me pr 96. 7 116. 5 115.3 116.1 116. 6 +20. 6 +1.1 +.5 
RR A ee EE eo. SE Se +23.0 —.4 +.1 
SS EEG 84.0 103. 8 104. 1 102. 6 102.6 | +22.1 —1,4 ( 
PSE, Rs Se RR EE Ee TS Le +15. 0 —.5 
Philadelphia._..............- 91.8 116.9 116.5 116.9 116.4 | +26.9 —.1 ~-.4 
AI BI 88.5 109. 4 109. 1 108. 0 109. 1 +23. 3 (1) +1.0 
ON SPREE B+) Wee SAE Me Ree +13. 2 —1.8 = 4 
Portland, Oreg.............-- 83.7 96. 0 96. 2 94.6 95.5 | +142 —.8 1.0 
Eo aismandeemuilinaibl 92.0 108. 7 107.5 106. 7 106.9 | +161 —.6 +.1 
SL PRS 91.5 113. 2 113. 2 112.9 113.3 | +23.8 +.1 +.4 
i SM Si Re RSE PLO Sty BEE +24. 6 +1.2 +13 
5 A LRN SE CRE 91.4 111.6 111.3 110.5 109.3 | +19.5 —1,8 -1.1 
EPS «2 a 2 RE a a, CE +25. 0 —.8 +.2 
Salt Lake City............... 80. 2 93. 5 93. 3 92.4 92.2; +149 —1.2 —.2 
TSE: 5 PE 98.7 110.5 108. 5 108. 9 109.2} +10.6 +.6 +.3 
EI ELOY GENS RE ES SEES SP SS: ET +21.9 —.6 -.1 
SIRS 06. 2 115.7 115.0 114.3 113.6 | +18.1 —1.3 —.6 
 < S See 92.4 105. 0 103. 9 103. 2 103.7 | +12.3 —.2 +.5 
Washington PES: CoS RR 2 a SS PE +14, 2 —11 -.8 
REA EK, 3 a 95. 5 114.8 114.5 113.7 115.0 | +20.4 +.5 tL1 
Hawaii: _ 
EE SO SE eS. a ae eee +10.6 +1.0 |... 
EES SS SP SOC Re SO +117 +.1 . 
! No change. 


Retail Prices of Coal, April 15, 1934 


ETAIL prices of coal as of the 15th of each month are secured 
from each of the 51 cities from which retail food prices are 
obtained. The pric2s quoted are for coal delivered to consumers but 
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do not inelude charges for storing the coal in cellar or bins where an 
extr: handling is necessary. 

Average prices for the United States for bituminous coal and for 
stove and chestnut sizes of Pennsylvania anthracite are computed 
from the quotations received from retail dealers in all cities where 
these coals are sold for household use. The prices shown for bitumi- 
nous coal are averages of prices of the several kinds. In addition to 
the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices are shown for Colorado, 
Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in those cities where these 
coals form any considerable portion of the sales for household use. 

Table 1 shows for the United States both average prices and index 
numbers of Pennsylvania white-ash anthracite, stove and chestnut sizes, 
and of bituminous coal on January 15 and July 15, 1913 to 1932, and 
for each month from January 15, 1933, to April 15, 1934. An average 
price for the year 1913 has been made from the averages for January 
and July of that year. The average price for each month has been divi- 
ded by this average price for the year 1913 to obtain the index number. 


TasLe 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES PER 2,000 POUNDS AND INDEX NUMBERS OF 
COAL FOR THE UNITED STATES BASED ON THE YEAR 1913 AS 100, ON THE 15TH OF 
SPECIFIED MONTHS FROM JANUARY 1913 TO APRIL 1934 
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! Insufficient data. 


Table 2 shows average retail prices per ton of 2,000 pounds and 
index numbers (1913 =100) for the United States on April 15, 1933, 
March 15, 1934, and April 15, 1934, and percentage change over the 
year and month periods. 
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TABLE 2.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES AND INDEX NUMBERS OF COAL Fo; » HE TABL! Be— 
UNITED STATES, AND PERCENT OF CHANGE ON APR. 15, 1934, COMPARED ITH L 
APR. 15, 1933, AND MAR. 15, 1934 7 

Average retail price and yoy - nge City @ 
index number compared - 

Article : - 
. a Jacks ivil 
Apr. 15, | Mar. 15, | Apr. 15, | Apr. 15, | M.- 1: puns 

1933 1934 1934 1933 “ih Kans» 
Ark \nsa 
a Furna 
Pennsylvania anthracite: Bit nit 
Stove: oo 
Average price per 2,000 pounds............_- $13.22 | $13.46] $13.14 |... i. oe 
Scr ee 171.1 174. 2 170. 1 —0.6 —2 4 Ritumil 
Chestnut: “. “yr ’ 
Average price per 2,000 pounds._.........___ $13.00 | $13. 27 $22. 04 |....... , a 
ee ee cn pi ccidésdukenscoeusteuscs | 164.3 167. 6 163. 5 | —.5 4 ‘wile 

Bituminous: { ” uml 

Average price per 2,000 pounds. -_-___........._.. $7. 37 $8. 23 ON hs cadecs Preps 
Ea cuncrcneneceadapéusdstincasee 135. 6 151.5 150.5 | +11.0 | 7 Hig 
A eee tet ee Rt ie al Lov 

Manches 

‘ ° Pennsy 

Table 3 shows average retail prices of coal for household use by arene 
cities on April 15, 1933, March 15 and April 15, 1934, as reported by i 
local dealers in each city. Milwauk 
Penns} 

Stov 

TABLE 3.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSPE. Ches 
HOLD USE, APR. 15, 1933, AND MAR. 15 AND APR. 15, 1934, BY CITIES Bitum 

Prep 

== = 

4s 

1933 1934 1933 1934 Minnea] 

a = enns 

City and kind of coal City and kind of coal ~ 
Apr. | Mar. | Apr. Apr. | Mar. | Apr Che 

15 15 15 15 mB | 15 Bitum 

ead i |S Prey 

Atlanta, Ga.: Cleveland, Ohio: Ls 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| $6.15 | $7.02 | $7.02 Pennsylvania anthracite: Mobile, 

Baltimore, Md.: a alsin s acai oaire $13. 69 ($12. 38 |$12. 38 Bitur 
Pennsylvania anthracite: “ss 2 13. 44 | 12.13 | 12.13 Newark 

Ee 13. 25 | 13.25 | 13. 25 Bituminous: Penns 
EE See 12.75 | 13.00 | 13.00 Prepared sizes: Stor 
Bituminous: High volatile._......._- 5.47 | 6.29] 6.34 _ Che 
Prepared sizes: Low volatile. .......... 7.80 | 9.00] 9.0 New Hi 
Low volatile_.....<...- 8.75 | 9.50] 9.38 || Columbus, Ohio: Penn: 
Run of mine: Bituminous: Sto’ 
High volatile.._.......- 6.86 | 7.57 | 7.54 Prepared sizes: _ Che 

Birmingham, Ala.: igh volatile........... 465) 6.05! 5.7 New O1 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 4.41 | 6.07 | 6.06 Low volatile. .......... 5.75 | 7.50 | 7.04 ‘Bitur 

Boston, Mass.: Dallas, Tex.: New Y: 
Pennsy!vania anthracite: Arkansas anthracite, egg.__| 14.00 | 13.50 | 14.00 Penn 

SE, chctnath-bothadtionne 13.75 | 13.75 | 13.75 Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 10.75 | 10.00 | 10. 50 Sto 
EE fn hedneducsta 13. 50 | 13. 50 | 13.50 || Denver, Colo.: Chi 

Bridgeport, Conn.: Colorado anthracite: Norfolk 

Pennsylvania anthracite: Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed_..| 14.19 | 15. 50 | 15. 50 Penn 
| ES CS RET 12.75 | 13.69 | 13.75 Stove, 3and 5 mixed_____- 14.19 15. 50 | 15. 50 Sto 
_ PSE Tae 12.75 | 13.69 | 13.75 Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 6.92 | 8.02 | 8.04 Ch 

Buffalo, N.Y.: Detroit, Mich.: Bitu 

Pennsy!vania anthracite: Pennsylvania anthracite: Pre 
Stove. __-- Bea ER 11.42 | 12.85 | 11.85 ES ai Aa ER 13. 29 | 13.09 | 13.13 I 
SSS RSS 11. 21 | 12.60 | 11.60 SS ea 13.00 | 12.88 | 12. 8 I 

Butte, Mont.: Bituminous: Ru 
ow owe >, maa Sizes.| 9.71 | 9.67 | 9.67 a oe sizes: 

Charleston, 8.C.: igh volatile__......... 6.82) 7.17] 7.17 Omahs 
Bituminous, prepared sizes.| 8.67 | 9.92 | 9.92 Low volatile. .........- 6.69} 8.51) 8.51 Bitu 

Chicago, IlL.: Run of mine: Peoria, 
Pennsylvania anthracite: Low volatile. .......... 6.00 | 7.92| 7.92 Bitu 

asians 16. 14 | 13.91 | 13.99 || Fall River, Mass.: Philad 
Ommtndt................. 15.92 | 13.70 | 13.79 Pennsylvania anthracite: Pent 
Bituminous: i RE RS 14. 50 | 14.50 | 14.50 St 
Fropered sizes: Chestnut................. 14. 25 | 14. 25 | 14. 25 Ct 
igh volatile........... 7.47 | 8.21 | 8.18 || Houston, Tex.: _— 

Low volatile. .......... 9. 52 | 10.83 | 10.79 Bituminous, prepared sizes.| 9.60 | 11.20 | 10.80 i Th 
Run of mine: Indianapolis, Ind.: deliver 
Low volatile. .......... 7.16 | 7.86) 7.71 Bituminous: 2 All 

Cincinnati, Ohio: Pre sizes: additi 

Bituminous: igh volatile........... 6.038 | 5.99 5.096 i Pe 
Prensa Low volatile........... 7.00 | 8.20/ 8.10 
volatile_.........- 4.75 | 6.10] 5.69 Run of mine: 
Low volatile. .......... 6.25 | 8.00] 7.39 Low volatile........... 5.94! 7. 6. 94 
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3.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSE- 
OLD USE, APR. 15, 1933, AND MAR. 15 AND APR. 15, 1934, BY CITIES—Continued 








1934 





Mar. 
15 


Apr. 
15 


City and kind of coal 





racks aville, Fla.: 

Bituminous, prepared sizes. 
Kanses City, Mo 

Arkansas anthracite: 


Stove N 
Bitu minous, prepared sizes 
Little Rock, A 
{rkansas 7 egg - 
Bituminous, prepared sizes 
Los Angeles, Calif.: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes 
Louisville, Ky.: 
Bituminous: 
Prepared sizes: 
High volatile 
Low volatile._.....-- a 
Manchester, N.H.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite: 
Stove... = 
Chestnut 
Memphis, Tenn.: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes - 
Milwaukee, Wis 
Pennsylvania ‘anthracite: 
Stove. AAT RPE ORE 
ne 





Bituminous: 
Prepared sizes: 
High volatile__.__ * 
Low volatile__....._- 
Minneapolis, Minn.: 
a lvania anthracite: 


eae 
Prepared sizes: 
High volatile_........_- 
Low volatile... 
Mobile, Ala.: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes - 
Newark, N.J.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite: 


New Haven, Conn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite: 
ST se 
Chestnut 
New Orleans, La.: 
Bituminous, repared sizes. 
New York, N NY: 
Pennsylvania anthracite: 


Norfolk, Va.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite: 


Bituminous: 
Prepared sizes: 
High volatile 
Low volatile 
Run of mine: 
Low volatile. -.-.......-- 
Omaha, Nebr.: 
Bituminous, ‘prepared sizes _ 
Peoria, IIl.: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes _ 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pennsylvania anthracite: 
i RO SEE SE 
Chestnut 


_— 





10. 
10. 


75 
50 


10, 41 
12. 22 
5. 96 


10. 50 
8. 33 


16. 78 


8. 00 
9. 50 


8. 00 
8. 59 
6. 57 


12. 25 
12. 00 





$11. 13 ($10. 63 


10. 41 
12. 22 
5. 97 


10. ! 
8. 3 


16. 


ll. 
11. 


13. 
13. 
10. 


11. 
11. 


30 
05 


14. 
14. 


00 
00 


8. 00 
9. 50 
8. 00 
8. 59 
6. 45 


11. 25 
11. 00 




















Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite: 


Bituminous, prepared sizes - 
Portland, Maine: 
Pennsylvania anthracite: 


Chestnut- 
Portland, Oreg.: 
, Bituminous, prepared sizes - 
Providence, R.I.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite: 
Sy Seee 
Chestnut 
Richmond, Va.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite: 
Stove. __- ‘eae 
Chestnut 
Bituminous: 
Prepared sizes: 
High volatile 
Low volatile 
Run of mine: 
Low volatile__--_- mab asad 


| Rochester, N.Y.: 


Pennsylvania anthracite: 


a : 


Chestnut 
St. Louis, Mo.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite: 
Stove. are" 
Chestnut 
Bituminous, prepared sizes 
St. Paul, Minn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite: 


Bituminous: 
Prepared sizes: 
High volatile... __. 
Low volatile 
Salt Lake City, Utah: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes 
San Francisco, Calif.: 
New Mexico anthracite: 
Cerillos egg 
Colorado anthracite: 
Egg -- 


Bituminous, prepared sizes - 


Savannah, Ga.: 


Bituminous, prepared sizes - 


Scranton, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite: 


Chestnut 
Seattle, Wash.: 


Bituminous, prepared sizes - 


Springfield, Il.: 


Bituminous, prepared sizes. 


Washington, D.¢ 
Pennsylvania anthracite: 
Stove 
Chestnut 
Bituminous: 
Prepared sizes: 
High volatile 
Low volatile 
Run of mine: 


1933 | 


1934 





Apr. 








15 


$12. 7! 
13. 
4.6 


14. 2: 
12. 





Mar. 


14. 50 


Apr. 
15 











' The average price of coal delivered in bins is 50 cents higher than here shown. 


delivered in bins. 


? All coal sold in Savannah is weighed by the city. A charge of 10 cents per ton or half ton is made. 


additional charge has been included in the above price. 


‘ Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 


Practically all coal is 


This 
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Retail Prices of Food in Puerto Rico, First Half of 1933 


ETAIL prices of food in Puerto Rico in the first 6 months of | )32 
are tabulated in the annual report of the commissioner of | 
of that island for 1932-33, from which publication the following fig) :es 
are taken: Th 


> 


Or 


AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD IN PUERTO RICO, FIRST HALF OF | 

















Anu 
Article Unit | Price Article Unit . to sl 
Se — weig 
Cents || rT 
Annatto (achiote) _ _- | Pound.__- SR eee cere Can AV 
Bananas, large_-____- | 100__ 42.1 || Oil, mixed Quart . TI e 
Bananas, small. | 100_- Ss 33.0 || Oil, olive a do - 1© 
Beans, Mexican. - | Pound 10.0 |} Onions__- Tiree § Pound hic 
Beans, red ..do 4.7 || Okras_-_- : Dozen. wil 
Beans, string do 6.0 || Oranges, sour____- One The 
Beans, white. do__. 4.5 || Oranges, sweet do 
«Ee do 12.9 || Peas, black-eyes | Pound inde 
Bread _-_-__- atelier do. 5.9 || Peas, pigeon, dry do it 
a: Oa do 32.0 || Peas, pigeon, green __ do Pric 
ET ST te _.do-_ 5.0 || Peppers. - One 
hs geen tae dbscene coe ae = 5 8.0 || Plantains 100 6.7 7 
0 St ae 5-gal. can____| 9.1 || Pork haan | Pound 15 
Coconuts -..._...- | One. _- 3.0 || Pork, salt do 7 cons 
Codfish_- a | Pound -- 6.0 || Potatoes, Irish do 29 
Coffee, best grade ; SS 25.5 || Potatoes, sweet. do bee! 
Coffee, second grade aca 21.4 || Rice, broken do 9 
Chicken meal_. d Ser — 32.0 || Rice, 50 percent do 2 184 
Ode... ... avewle decease 2.1 || Rice, whole_.._...___. do... 9 : 
Corn meal............ er 2.1 || Salmon___...__- | Can____- 2 Uni 
Eess...... Laat One 2.1 || Salt__- ek a. Bag 
Flour, wheat. ______- Pound 2.8 || Sugar, best grade Pound { oth 
Garlic. ....._- j Head 1.0 || Sugar, second grade do 
Guava paste _ - Pound 10.0 || Sugar, third grade. do__. ’ for 
Se Say eS 13.4 || Strawberries___- Package 
Lard, mixed a on wee 7.6 || Tania (yantia)__- | Pound 2 Un 
0” do 8.6 || Tomatoes__..._._- do 
Lettuce____- ; | Head | 4.0 || Vermicelli.____._. do 6.9 ind 
Malanga.._._.____-- | Pound 1.2 Wr cedihiites eeshinn do 
Milk, condensed... ___ > ps lp TT | sin 
Milk, cow’s______. . Quart. 10. 1 | - 
Milk, evaporated Small can- 4.3 | , 

















WHOLESALE PRICES 





Method of Computing Price Indexes 


Ties Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States Department 
of Labor collects prices of important commodities at wholesale. 
An index number is compiled from 784 of the individual price series 
to show the trend of wholesale commodity prices. Each item is 
weighted according to its relative importance in the markets and the 
average for the year 1926 is used as the base in calculating the index. 
The list of articles is classified into 10 major groups of commodities, 
which in turn are broken down into subgroups of closely related items. 
The method used in the compiling of the data and in calculating the 
index is explained in the introduction to Bulletin No. 493, Wholesale 
Prices 1913 to 1928, issued by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Yearly and monthly indexes by groups of commodities have been 
constructed for the period since January 1890. To this series has 
been spliced the index of wholesale prices extending back to the year 
1840, taken from the Report of the Committee on Finance of the 
United States Senate on Wholesale Prices, Wages, and Transportation, 
otherwise known as the Aldrich report. The series of indexes used 
for the years 1801 to 1840 is that compiled by Prof. Alvin H. Hansen, 
University of Minnesota. A combination of these series gives an 
index number of wholesale prices by years since 1801 and by months 
since 1890. 

The number of commodities included in the index has varied con- 
siderably from time to time. Since January 1926, 784 individual price 
series have been included, 234 of which were added during the revision 
in 1931. Detailed monthly data for the added individual items for 
the years 1926 to 1930, inclusive, have not been published. Annual 
averages for the 234 added items, however, will be found in Bulletin 
No. 572. Monthly statistics for all items for the year 1931 are con- 
tained in Bulletin No. 572. 

For monthly and yearly statistics prior to 1931 reference is made to 
previous reports of the Bureau of Labor Statistics... Monthly prices 
and indexes since January 1932 are shown in the monthly reports 
entitled ‘‘Wholesale Prices.”” Averages for the years 1932 and 1933 
will be found in the December issues for these years. Each monthly 
report gives prices and index numbers and other data relating to the 
different items for the month indicated on the outside cover in com- 
parison with the previous month and the corresponding month a year 
ago. Summary data for certain former periods are also contained in 
current reports. 





1 Bulletins Nos. 27, 39, 45, 51, 57, 63, 69, 75, 81, 87, 93, 99, 114, 149, 181, 200, 226, 269, 296, 320, 335, 367, 390, 
415, 440, 473, 493, 521, and 543. 
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Since January 1932 the Bureau has calculated and issued a y, 
index number of wholesale prices. Indexes are published only {. »{},, 
10 major groups of commodities and the special group, “All com od. 
ities other than farm products and foods.’”’? Weekly prices of 
vidual items are not published in any form. 

The apparent discrepancy between the monthly index and the 
average of the weekly indexes is caused partly by the fact thai the 
months and weeks do not run concurrently, and partly by the necessity 


of using “pegged” prices when current weekly information is jot 
available. 


‘kly 


idi- 


~~ 





—_ 
=_eo 


Wholesale Prices, 1913 to April 1934 
ABLE 1 presents index numbers of wholesale prices by groups 
of commodities by years, from 1913 to 1933, inclusive, by 


months from January 1933 to April 1934, inclusive, and by weeks 
for April 1934. 


TABLE 1.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES 

















[1926 = 100] 
| | | 
| 
— — Tex- | Fuel —~s Build-|Chem- Pee Mis- | All 
Period prod- | Foods |leather ae Rw metal | in | nish- | ,cel- | com- 
ucts prod- | Prod- | Hent- |p pog- | Mate) an ing lane- | modi 
ucts ucts ing ucts rials | drugs good ous | ti 
By years: 
eee 71.5 64. 2 68. 1 57.3 61.3 90.8 56. 7 80. 2 56.3 93. 1 69.8 
Pe tadhintnnbdatdent wate 64.7 70.9 54. 6 56. 6 80. 2 52.7 81.4 56. 8 89.9 68. | 
SPs FF 65. 4 75. 5 54.1 51.8 86. 3 53.5 | 112.0 56. 0 86.9 69.5 
Bsecnsada ciadidedt “ee 75.7 | 93.4 70. 4 74.3 | 116.5 7.6 | 160.7 61.4 |} 100.6 85.5 
1017................| 199.0 | 104.6 | 123.8 98.7 | 105.4 | 150.6 88.2 | 165.0 74.2 | 122.1 117.5 
1918_...............] 148.0] 119.1 | 125.7 | 137.2 | 109.2 | 136.5 98.6 | 182.3 93.3 | 134.4 131.3 
1919__..___.._______| 157.6 | 129.5 | 174.1 | 135.3 | 104.3 | 130.9 | 115.6 | 157.0 | 105.9 | 139.1 138. 6 
Se a 150.7 | 137.4 | 171.3 | 164.8 | 163.7 | 149.4 | 150.1 | 164.7 | 141.8 | 167.5 154. 4 
PSC aS 88.4; 90.6 | 109.2/ 94.5] 96.8] 117.5 | 97.4] 115.0] 113.0] 109.2) 97.6 
_ _ SES BE 93.8 | 87.6 | 104.6 | 100.2 | 107.3 | 102.9} 97.3 100.3 | 103.5; 928) %67 
a ee 98. 6 92.7 | 104.2 | 111.3 97.3 | 109.3 | 108.7 | 101.1 | 108.9 99. 7 100. 6 
SSE Ss oe * 100.0 | 91.0 | 101.5 | 106.7 | 92.0) 106.3 | 102.3] 98.9 | 104.9 93.6 | 98.1 
0 EES ee Se 109.8 | 100.2 | 105.3 | 108.3 | 96.5 | 103.2 | 101.7 | 101.8 | 103.1 | 109.0) 103.5 
ee ee 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100. 0 
99.4 | 96.7 | 107.7 95.6 | 88.3) 96.3 04.7 96.8 | 97.5!) 91.0 95. 4 
_. _, Sea 105.9 | 101.0 |} 121.4] 95.5 | 84.3 97.0 | 94.1 95.6} 95.1 85.4 | 96.7 
is. <n 104.9} 99.9 |109.1] 90.4) 83.0] 100.5) 95.4); 942] 943] 82.6 g 
1930____- , 88.3 | 90.5 | 100.0) 80.3 78.5 |} 92.1 89.9} 89.1 92.7 77.7 86. 4 
PS 64.8) 74.6) 86.1] 66.3) 67.5) 84.5] 79.2) 79.3) 849] 69.8 73.0 
adeckcacaceccsal Gee) Get Tae 54.9 70.3 | 80.2] 71.4 73. 5 75. 1 64. 4 64.8 
1933................| 51.4] 60.5] 80.9] 648 66.3 79.8 77.0 72.6 75.8 62. 5 65.9 
By months: 
1933: 
January.._.... 42.6 55.8 | 68.9 51.9} 66.0] 78.2 70. 1 71.6 72.9 61.2 61.0 
February-.-.---- 40.9 | 53.7 68.0} 51.2) 63.6 77.4) 69.8 71.3 72.3 59. 2 59. 8 
_....----| 42.8] 54.6] 68.1] 51.3} 62.9] 77.2] 70.3| 71.2] 72.2] 589 60. 2 
/° = Saas 44.5} 56.1 69. 4 61.8) 61.5 76.9 70. 2 71.4 71.5 57.8 | 60.4 
ay...........| 50.2] 59.4] 76.9] 55.9! 60.4| 77.7] 71.4] 73.2) 71.7] 58.9 62.7 
OND civncmactinns 53.2 | 61.2) 82.4) 61.5] 61.5] 79.3) 74.7] 73.7] 73.4] 60.8) 65.0 
SIT 60.1] 65.5} 86.3] 68.0| 65.3 | 80.6] 79.5 | 73.2) 748] 64.0); 68.9 
August___..--- 57.6 | 64.8) 91.7) 74.6] 65.5 | 81.2] 81.3) 73.1] 77.6] 65.4) 69.5 
September.....| 57.0} 64.9/| 92.3] 76.9) 70.4) 82.1] 82.7| 72.7| 79.3] 65.1) 708 
October - . - ._-- 55.7 | 64.2} 89.0] 77.1] 73.6) 83.0] 83.9, 72.7] 81.2] 65.3 71.2 
November-.-._-- 56.6) 64.3) 88.2] 76.8) 73.5 | 82.7| 84.9) 73.4] 810] 65.5 71.1 
OR a eal 55.5 | 62.5] 89.2] 76.4) 73.4) 83.5| 85.6) 73.7] 81.0] 65.7 70.8 
January ..-_---- 58.7] 64.3) 89.51 76.5] 73.1) 85.5] 86.3) 74.4) 80.8] 67.5 72. 2 
February. ---- 61.3 | 66.7] 89.6] 76.9) 72.4) 87.0} 86.6] 75.5) 81.0] 68.5 73. 6 
March.....__- 61.3 | 67.3] 88.7 76.5) 71.4] 87.1 86, 4 75.7 81.4 {| 69.3 73.7 
| 59.6 | 66.2] 88.9] 75.3) 71.7| 879] 86.7) 75.5| 81.6] 69.5 73.3 
By weeks ending: 
P| & ere ee 60.4 | 66.1) 89.5) 75.7) 72.6) 86.5) 86.7) 75.5) 825] 69.7 73 
April 14._....- 60.5 | 65.8} 89.8} 75.5| 72.9) 86.9] 86.5) 75.4| 82.8) 69.6 73. 
BEE Phccacces 59.7 | 66.6) 89.7) 75.2) 73.1) 87.0] 86.3) 75.5] 83.1] 69.3 73 
A icieinnditend 59.1 | 66.6) 89.6) 75.0) 73.5) 88.3) 87.1] 75.3] 83.0) 69.2 73. 
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‘kly Purchasing Power of the Dollar at Wholesale, 1913 to April 1934 
th ° ° . 
: OHANGES in the buying power of the dollar expressed in terms of 
LO¢ ~ . 4 . ° 
, wholesale prices from 1913 to April 1934 are shown in table 2. 
id. ; ‘ , . . 
ficures in this table are reciprocals of the index numbers. 
4 trate, the index number representing the level of all commodities at 
ie ° ° : : es 
r wholesale in April 1934 with average prices for the year 1926 as 
le , = 
, the base, is shown to be 73.3. 
: Vv ‘ ° . » 
not is 0.01364 which, translated into dollars and cents, becomes $1.364. 
0) . ° ° ° 
Table 2 shows that the dollar expanded so much in its buying value 
that $1 of 1926 had increased in value to $1.364 in April 1934 in the 
purchase of all commodities at wholesale. 
ain The purchasing power of the dollar for all groups and subgroups of 
ps . . wy © a S e 
by commodities for the current month will be found on page 1541 of this 
ks publication. 
TABLE 2._PURCHASING POWER OF THE DOLLAR EXPRESSED IN TERMS OF 
WHOLESALE PRICES 
= ay Ry | Hides -|Metals 
| Farm and 
) Period prod- | Foods leather metal 
x | ucts | prod- 
I- | ucts 
By years: 
' SSeS $1. 399 $1. 558 |$1 } 101 | 
(ganic 1.404 | 1. 546 : ; “247 
8 SES | 1.399 | 1.529 ; gt . 159 
i ls iecieanandipeosth | 1.185 | 1.321 _ 858 
F aT wot met ae ' 664 
5 | ER. | .676| .3840 é . 733 | 
. RT .635 | .772 . 764 
; ES 664 | .728 669 
5 cheeses | 1.131 | 1.104 | 1.058 | 1. "851 
BR ae | 1.066 | 1. 142 | s 972 | 
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[able 3 shows index numbers for special groups of commodities by 
years from 1913 to 1933, inclusive, and by months from January 1933 
to April 1934, inclusive. A list of the commodities included in each 
of the groups will be found on pages 11 and 12 of Bulletin No. 572. 


TABLE 3.—INDEX NUMBERS OF SPECIFIED GROUPS OF COMMODITIES 
[1926= 100] 
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Wholesale Price Trends During April 1934 


Tuer Bureau’s index number of wholesale commodity prices de- 
clined by five tenths of 1 percent in April, according to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the United States Department of Labor. The 
Bureau’s index number for the month receded to 73.3 percent of the 
1926 average as compared with 73.7 percent for March. 

The downward movement in wholesale prices was not general. Of 
the 10 major groups of commodities covered by the Bureau, 4 showed 
a decrease and 6 recorded increases during April. Declining prices 
were reported for 195, or 25 percent of the 784 articles covered; of 
this number 120, or 62 percent of the total items showing declines, 
are in the farm products and foods groups. One hundred and fifty- 
one, or 19 percent of the total number of items included in the index, 
showed higher prices, and 438 items, or 56 percent, remained un- 
changed during the month. 

Raw materials including basic farm products, raw silk, crude 
rubber, and other primary commodities continued downward and 
showed a decrease of 1.3 percent. Lower prices are also reported for 
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the semimanufactured articles group, which includes such item 
leather, rayon, iron and steel bars, wood pulp, and similar c. 
modities. The net decrease for the group was one half of 1 perc: ¢. 
Finished products among which are included more than 500 my 
factured articles showed a fractional decline of only one tenth o. | 
percent. 

The combined index for all commodities, exclusive of farm produ 
and processed foods showed an increase of one tenth of 1 percent 
between March and April. The average for the nonagricultu:,| 
commodities group, which includes all commodities except farm pro! 
ucts, remained at the level of the month before. 

The index as a whole showed the first decrease that has occurred in 
the monthly average since December 1933. The present index is 
approximately 22 percent above March 1933 and 21.5 percent higher 
than April 1933, when the index registered 60.2 and 60.4, respectively. 
The advance over the low point of 1933 (February) is approximately 
23 percent. As compared with April 1932, when the index was 65.5, 
prices last month were up by approximately 12 percent. As com- 
pared with April 1931, when the index had declined to 74.8 percent 
of the 1926 average, present prices are 2 percent lower. 

The largest decrease of any of the more important commodities 
was registered by white potatoes, which showed a decrease of 17.5 
percent. Other important items decreasing approximately 2 percent 
or more were cotton, eggs, wheat flour, sugar, anthracite, cattle feed, 
grains, butter, hogs, and oranges. Significant commodities which 
showed price increases were cows, steers, fresh beef, lamb, dressed 
poultry, iron and steel, and crude rubber. 

The farm products group recorded the largest decrease and de- 
clined by nearly 3 percent during the month. The index for the group 
as a whole is up by 34 percent above April 1933 when the index 
number registered 44.5 percent of the 1926 average. 

Wholesale prices of foods showed a decline of slightly more than 1.5 
percent. Present prices are 18 percent above those of a year ago and 
23 percent above the low point reached in February 1933 when the 
index was 53.7. 

Declining prices for clothing, cotton goods, knit goods, silk and 
rayon, and woolen and worsted goods caused the index number for 
the textile products group to drop a little more than 1.5 percent from 
the March level. Present prices, however, are more than 45 percent 
higher than April last year. The chemicals and drugs group showed 
a slight recession caused mainly by lower prices for chemicals and 
fertilizer materials. 

Price advances in the iron and steel, nonferrous metals, and plumb- 
ing and heating subgroups caused the index for the metals and metal- 
products group to move upward by approximately 1 percent. The 
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sub ‘roups of agricultural implements and motor vehicles showed no 


change in average prices. The index for this group now stands 
pervent above April 1933. 


Tap.e 4.—INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES, BY GROUPS AND SUBGROUPS OF 
COMMODITIES 


[1926 = 100.0] 
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| | April 1934 
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All commodities other than farm products and foods 
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1 Data not yet available. 
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The fuel and lighting-materials group rose by slightly less the 
half of 1 percent, caused mainly by higher prices for bitum 
coal, coke, and petroleum products. Present prices are 16.5 pe) . 
over a year ago. Rising prices for brick and tile, lumber, pain: 
paint materials, and other building materials offset minor 
declines and caused an increase of three tenths of 1 percent i: 
building materials group. The present index is 14 percent «\or 
April 1933. 

The miscellaneous commodities group showed a slight adv: 
during the month and placed present prices 20 percent over a \ 
ago. The house-furnishing goods group showed a fractional incr: 
and is 14 percent higher than last April. The hides and leat}ier- 


products group also advanced slightly to a point 28 percent above (|); 
average for April 1933. 
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Wholesale Prices in the United States and in Foreign Countries 


. THE following table the index numbers of wholesale prices of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States Department 
of Labor, and those in certain foreign countries, have been brought 
together in order that the trend of prices in the several countries may 
be compared. The base periods here shown are those appearing in 
the original sources from which the information has been drawn, in 
certain cases being the year 1913 or some other pre-war period. 
Only general comparisons can be made from these figures, since, in 
addition to differences in the base periods, and the kind and number 
of articles included, there are important differences in the composi- 
tion of the index numbers themselves. Indexes are shown for the 
years 1926-33, inclusive, and by months since January 1932. 
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1 Revised for commodities since January 1934. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES ANI 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES-—Continued 
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| pee Denmark| Finland | France |Germany; India Italy 
Central | graticti. | Cemtral | General | Federal | Depart- 
Bureau | ‘4a] De- | Bureau | Statisti- | Statisti- | ment, | Riccardo 
of Sta- ertment of Sta- Bu- | cal Bu- etc.,§ Bachi 
tistics |? tistics reau reau Calcutta 
July 1913 1926 1913 1913 July 1913 
1914 (100); (100) (100) (100) (100) 1914 (100); (100) 
(Gold) (Paper) (Paper) | (Paper) 
69 118 ad 126 400 72 140 
3944 163 100 695 134. 4 148 602. 0 
3 968 153 101 642 137. 6 148 495. 3 
3 969 153 102 645 140. 0 145 461.6 
$913 150 98 627 137. 2 141 445.3 
118. 6 130 90 554 124. 6 116 383. 0 
107.5 114 84 502 110.9 96 328. 4 
99. 5 117 90 427 96. 5 91 303. 7 
96. 3 125 89 398 93. 3 87 279. 5 
102. 3 118 94 439 100. 0 97 316. 6 
101.4 119 93 446 99.8 97 314.4 
101. 4 117 92 444 99.8 4 315. 0 
100. 7 115 89 439 98. 4 92 311.3 
99. 5 114 88 438 97.2 89 305. 1 
97.3 113 87 425 96. 2 86 297.4 
98. 0 115 89 430 95. 9 87 295. 7 
97.9 117 89 415 95. 4 91 296. 6 
100. 1 119 90 413 95. 1 91 299. 6 
99. 5 118 90 412 94. 3 91 298. 6 
99. 1 120 91 413 93.9 90 298. 2 
99. 0 119 90 413 92.4 88 295. 8 
96. 6 117 90 411 91.0 88 ‘292. 0 
96. 3 124 89 404 91.2 86 286. 3 
95. 5 123 89 390 91.1 82 281.3 
4. 6 122 88 387 90. 7 s4 279. 1 
96. 3 123 88 383 91.9 87 278.8 
98. 3 123 89 403 92.9 89 281.2 
98. 3 125 90 401 93.9 91 278.9 
97.4 126 90 397 94.2 89 278. 3 
96.5 128 90 397 94.9 88 275.8 
96. 2 127 90 397 95. 7 88 274. i 
95. 7 128 90 403 96. 0 RS 272.9 
95. 0 129 89 407 96. 2 89 275. 3 
94. 6 130 90 405 96.3 90 275.7 
94.3 131 90 400 96. 2 89 274.6 
481.1 129 90 394 95.9 88 275.2 
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INU EX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND IN 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES—Continued 
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AusTRAI 
Official— United States = 
un 
MAssacHUSETTs.—Special Commission on Stabilization of Employment. \, >a — — 
plementary report, January 1934: Unemployment reserves. Boston, 13) grat 
69 pp. (House No. 1301.) mor 
The report contains the text of the redrafted State unemployment insurance 

bill recommended for enactment by the commission, and discusses other proposals here 
a 8b 
Y New Hampsuire.—Department of Labor. Minimum Wage Office. Wages of Inelu 
women and minors tn laundries in New Hampshire before and after the tempo- insuran 
rary laundry code, 1933. Report for laundry wage board. |Concord?), J any. old-age 
ary 1934. 52 pp. (Mimeographed.) relate t 
! Reviewed in this issue. a 
u FRANC 
Puerto Rico.—Department of Labor. Annual report, 1932-338. San Juan, 1933. Vi 
Data on wages and retail prices, taken from this report, are published in this The 

issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 1932. 
Unitep States.—Congress. Senate. Document No. 124 (78d Cong., 2d sess GREAT 
National income, 1929-32. Letter from the Acting Secretary of Commerce E 
transmitting in response to Senate Resolution No, 220 (72d Cong.) a report on Rev 
national income, 1929-32. Washington, 1934. 261 pp., charts. | 
One chapter is devoted to labor and entrepreneurial income. ~ - 
Department of Agriculture. Agricultural Adjustment Administration Rev 


Agricultural adjustment: A report of administration of the Agricultural Adjust- - 
ment Act, May 1933 to February 1934. Washington, 1934. 393 pp., maps, @ °®®™! 





charts. 7 
Department of Labor. Women’s Bureau. Bulletin No. 106: Household The 


employment in Chicago, by B. Eleanor Johnson. Washington, 1933. 62 pp. the m 


Bulletin No. 111: Hours, earnings, and employment in cotton @ Inre1 
mills, by Ethel L. Best. Washington, 1933. 78 pp., illus. 


0 
—— Federal] Board for Vocational Education. Bulletin No. 113, Vocational é 
Rehabilitation Series No. 12: Administration of vocational rehabilitation— J 
a statement of policies. Washington, 1933. 61 pp. (Revised.) - 
The six parts of this publication are entitled respectively: General principles 9} —~ 
of administration; Digest of the National Vocational Rehabilitation Act; Inter- 
pretation of provisions of the National Vocational Rehabilitation Act; Permissille | 
expenditures; The State plan; Reports and records. | 


Federal Emergency Relief Administration. Library. Social recovery plan: paws * 
Shifting of industry and of population groups. Tentative lists of references. 
compiled by Adelaide Hasse. ashington, 1934. (Mimeographed.) (Thre 
lists dated, respectively, February 1, 8, and 23, 1934.) 

In addition to material on the subject indicated in the title, references are <7 
included on recreational, vocational, and self-help studies. 











1 
National Labor Board. Decisions, August 1933—March 1934. Washington, nair 
1934. 98 pp. tion 

A summary of cases handled and decisions made by the National Labor Board eent 
for the period August 1933—March 1934. This volume also contains the various Ng 
Executive orders whereby the board is empowered to act in the settlement of Ne 


ndustrial disputes. 


National Recovery Administration. Food and Grocery Bulletin No. |: 
Explanatory comments on the retail food and grocery code, prepared in collabor«: i 
tion with the National Food and Grocery Distributors’ Code Authorit, 
Washington, 1934. 46 pp. ( 
Major code provisions are quoted and explained in detail. leg 
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Uxirep_ StatEes.—Veterans’ Administration. Annual report of the Administrator 
f Veterans’ Affairs, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1933. Washington, 
933. 81 pp. 

The portion of this report devoted to the civil-service retirement fund is 
reviewed in this issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 


Official—Foreign Countries 


AvsTRALIA.— Department of the Treasury. Pensions and Maternity Allowance 
Office. Invalid and old-age pensions: Statement for the 12 months ended 
June 30, 1938. Canberra, 1933. 12 pp. 


—_ Maternity allowances: Statement showing number of claims 
granted and rejected, expenditure, and cost of administration during the 12 
months ended June 30, 1933. Canberra, 1933. 4 pp. 


Avstr1A.—Bundesamt fiir Statistik. Statistisches Handbuch fiir die Republik 
Osterreich. Vienna, 1933. 235 pp. 

Includes statistics of trade agreements, wages, unemployment, unemployment 
insurance and relief, industrial disputes, labor unions, accidents, invalidity and 
old-age insurance, cooperative societies, etc. Although some of the statistics 
relate to 1933, most of the data are for 1932 and earlier years. 


FraNcE.-—Commission Supérieure de la Caisse Nationale des Retraites pour la 
Vieillesse. Rapport sur les opérations et la situation de cette caisse, 1932. 
Paris, 1933. 145 pp. 

The report of the French National Old-age Retirement Fund for the year 

1932. 


Great Britain.—Ministry of Labor. London Advisory Council for Juvenile 
Employment. Report for the years 1932 and 1933. London, 1934. 18 pp. 
Reviewed in this issue. 


—— Registry of Friendly Societies. Registered trade-unions—statistical sum- 
mary, 1923-32. London, 1934. 65 pp. 
Reviewed in this issue. 


GreEcE.—Ministére de Economie Nationale. Direction du Service des Mines. 
Statistique de Vindustrie minitre de la Gréce pendant l'année 1932. Athens, 
1933. 63 pp. (In Greek and French.) 

The report contains statistics of accidents, production, and wages in 1932 in 
the mines and quarries of Greece. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR OrFicE.— Maintenance of the rights in course of acquisition 
and the acquired rights of migrant workers under invalidity, old-age, and widows’ 
and orphans’ insurance. (Fourth item on agenda of International Labor Con- 
ference, 18th session, Geneva, 1934, report IV, first discussion.) Geneva, 1934. 
224 pp. (World Peace Foundation, American agent, Boston.) 


—— Partial revision of the convention concerning employment of women during the 
night. (Item VII on agenda of International Labor Conference, 18th session, 
Geneva, 19384, report VII.) Geneva, 1934. 28 pp.. (World Peace Founda- 
tion, American agent, Boston.) 


—— Reduction of hours of work. (First item on agenda of International Labor 
Conference, 18th session, Geneva, 1934, Report I.) Geneva, 19384. 219 pp. 
(World Peace Foundation, American agent, Boston.) 


—— Unemployment insurance and = 2 of relief for the unemployed. 
Geneva, 1934. 187 pp. (World Peace Foundation, American agent, Boston.) 
This report contains the replies of the different governments to the question- 
naire on unemployment insurance and relief which was sent out by the Interna- 
tional Labor Office in preparation for consideration of the subject at the eight- 
eenth session of the International Labor Conference in Geneva in 1934. 


New ZeaLtanp.—Census and Statistics Office. Statistical report on prices, wage 
rates, and hours of labor, unemployment, industrial accidents, tramways, 
banking, building societies, bankruptcy, for the year 1932, with a statistical 
summary of ry Been from 1882 to 1932. Wellington, 1933. 91 pp. 


—— Department of Labor. Forty-second annual report for the financial year 
April 1, 1932, to March 31, 1933. Wellington, 1933. 24 pp. 
Covers unemployment, accident, conciliation, and arbitration statistics, and 
legislation, and lists industrial unions of employers and of workers. 
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New ZEALAND.—Unemployment Board. Report. Wellington, 1933. 1 
A complete financial record of the unemployment fund. 


Nova Scotia (Canapa).—Minimum Wage Board. Third annual report, 


year ending September 30, 1933. Halifax, 1934. 16 pp. fe 
In 1933 the average weekly wages of girls over 18 years of age in the ind tries 
covered under the Nova Scotia Minimum Wage Act were $8.85. ’ 


QUEENSLAND.—Department of Labor. Report of the director of labor an 


. . ch le 
~ eal of factories and shops, for year ended June 30, 1933. Brisban. pee 
PP. 





Tenth annual report on operations under the unemployed workers ins): - nc, 
acts, 1922 to 1930. Brisbane, 1933. 20 pp. ; 


= complete financial statement of operations under the unemployment insii >). 
acts. 


; Third annual report upon the operations and proceedings under “th, 
income (unemployment relief) tax acts of 1930-32", together with financial 
statements for the year ended June 30, 1933. Brisbane, 1933. 56 pp., ills 


Scortanp.—Department of Agriculture. The agricultural output of Scotland 
1930: Report on certain statistical inquiries ein connection with the censys 
of production, relating to the output of agricultural produce. Edinburgh, 193), 
79 pp. (Cmd. 4496.) 
Data on farm workers and farm machinery in Scotland, taken from this report, 
are given in this issue of the Monthly Labor Review. | 


Soviet Union (U.S.S.R.).—All-Union Central Institute for Sanitation and 
Organization of Labor. Dry and wet spinning of fax. Moscow, 1982. 52 pp. 
charts. (In Russian.) 

A study of dry and wet spinning of flax, from the point of view of sanitation in 
the flax spinneries in the Soviet Union. 


Instructions for unification of mental-test methods. Moscow, 1932. 6, pp. 
(In Russian.) 

Deals with mental tests for the purpose of occupational guidance in the Soviet 
Union. 


Central Office of the People’s Economic Accountancy. U.S.S.R. in numbers. 
Moscow, 1934. 223 pp. (In Russian.) 

Contains statistical information in regard to number of workers, by industries, 
trades, and occupations; labor turn-over; average yearly wages of wage earners 
and salaried employees; lost labor time on account of malingering, etc., in the 
Soviet Union. 


Scientific Institute for Investigation of Economics of Labor. Planning of the 
labor personnel in the establishments, by A. Beilin. Moscow, 1938. 190 pp. 
(In Russian.) 


System of money rewards for efficiency of workers, by S. B. Volfson. 
Moscow, 1933. 95 pp. (In Russian.) 


—— Scientific Institute for Protection of Labor. Drinking in heated workshops, by 
O. G. Dukel’skaia. Moscow, 1931. 15 pp., illus. (In Russian.) 
A study pertaining to the health conditions of workers incident to the drinking 
of water in heated workshops. 


State Institute for Protection of Labor. Socialist competition in order to 
decrease industrial accidents in production in the Soviet Union, by D. |. 
Reitynbart. Moscow, 1931. 96 pp., illus. (In Russian.) 


Swepen.—Kommerskollegium. Industri berdttelse for dr 1932. Stockholm, 193). 
111 pp. 
Reviews the industrial developments in Sweden during 1932, including employ- 
ment in various industries and their branches. 


Union or Soutn Arrica.—Department of Labor. Report for the year ended 























December 1932 in which is included the report of the deputy chief inspector of 


factories, together with a review covering the year 1933. etoria, 1934. 55 pp. 

This is the first annual report of the Department of Labor. It covers une!- 

ployment and its relief, employment, administration and enactment of labor law -, 
ae related labor information. 
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Unofficial 


Am=RICAN ASSOCIATION FOR ApULT Epucation. Handbook of adult education 
in the United States, 1934. New York, 60 East Forty-second Street, 1934. 
384 pp. 

The first attempt in this country to bring together in convenient reference 
form information concerning the various activities that during the last 10 years 
have come to be designated as adult education enterprises. 


AmerRICAN MANAGEMENT AssocIATION. General Management Series 121: 


Industrial pension systems, by Margaret Loomis Stecker. New York, 20 
Vesey Street, 1933. 16 pp. 


BarTLETT, Lester W., AND Neetu, Miuprep B. Compensation in the professions. 
New York, Association Press, 1933. 187 pp. 

A discussion of professional salaries, fees, etc., centered in the four principal 
factors determining such compensation—(1) supply and demand, (2) compari- 
son with workers in other professions, (3) services rendered, and (4) professional 
needs. In the last chapter a set of 16 criteria for compensation is proposed. 


CaTHoLic ASSOCIATION FOR INTERNATIONAL PrEace. Pamphlet No. 13: Inter- 
national economic life—A report of the committees on ethics and economic 
relations. Washington, 1312 Massachusetts Avenue, 1934. 48 pp. 


Cuase, Stuart. The economy of abundance. New York, Macmillan Co., 1934. 
327 pp. 


CuicAGO TRIBUNE AND THE Daity News. [Italian Supplement, 1933, edited by 
Mary Howell. Chicago, 1933. 50 pp., map, illus. 
Articles contributed by various Italian statesmen and writers include ‘‘ Public 
works of the decennial’’, ‘‘The laws and activities of the Italian Corporative 
Order’’, and ‘‘ The activities of the National Institute of Social Providence.” 
EpIToRIAL ResearcH Reports. Vol. 1, 1934, No. 9: The child labor amendment, 
1924-34, by Joel I. Seidman. Washington, 726 Jackson Place, 1934. 14 pp. 

FILENE, CATHERINE, Editor. Careers for women: New ideas, new methods, new 
opportunities, to fita new world. Boston and New York, Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1934. 620 pp. 

The material brought together in this book has been contributed by women 
who have been successful, some of them famous, in their chosen fields. The 
duties, necessary training and qualifications, advantages and disadvantages, 
financial return, and opportunities for advancement in many vocations are out- 
lined, and suggestions given for reading in the fields covered. 

Forp, P. Work and wealth in a modern port: An economic survey of South- 
ampton [England]. London, George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1934. 223 pp. 

Covers the historical and industrial development of Southampton as a port, 
and the conditions of life and work produced by the seasonal nature of its pre- 
dominant industries, shipping and shipbuilding. The section on ineome and 
poverty gives statistics of earnings and total income and cost of living of sample 
families above and below a fixed “‘poverty line’’, and prevailing conditions of 
unemployment and public relief are discussed. The housing situation is pre- 
sented from the viewpoint of the adequacy of existing facilities, and of actual 
conditions and standards in relation to health, overcrowding, and cleanliness. 
One section of the chapter on the labor market deals briefly with employment 
practices and methods of decasualization of port labor, and occasional references 
to conditions in other ports afford contrasts and comparisons. 


Hepner, Harry Waker. Human relations in changing industry. New York, 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1934. 671 pp., charts, diagrams, illus. 
The writer discusses the psychological principles underlying successful per- 
sonnel relations, particularly in regard to present industrial changes. The 
book is designed for use as a textbook. 


Hitter, Apoutpn. Address before the German Reichstag, January 30, 1934. 
Berlin, Reichsdruckerei, 1934. 45 pp. (In English.) 

Reviews activities during the first year of the national-socialist regime, and 
outlines the policies and intentions of the Hitler Government. 

Hutrcuins, Grace. Women who work. New York, International Publishers Co., 
Inc., 1934. 2865 pp., illus. 

This book on working women, prepared under the direction of the Labor 
Research Association, includes information on what women are doing, wages 
and working hours, health, participation in strikes, unionization, etc., with a 
chapter on the status of working women in the Soviet Union. 
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NATIONAL RECREATION AssociATION. Recreation and unemployment. Ne; 
315 Fourth Avenue, 1933. 58 pp. 
This pamphlet contains suggestions for community groups which are at ipt- 
ing to meet the need for recreation activities for the unemployed. 


New York AssociaATION FOR IMPROVING THE CONDITION OF THE Poor. NN; 


aT h 
annual report, 1982-88. New York, 105 Bast 22d Street (19343). 6 . 
charts. 


NEwsHOLME, Sir ArTHUR, AND Kinaspury, JoHN ApAms. Red meu np. 
Socialized health in Soviet Russia. New York, Doubleday, Doran & Co., 
1933. 324 pp., illus. 


The writers, who visited various parts of the country, describe the State mo. )j¢.| 
and public health administration in Soviet Russia. 


Oapurn, WiiuiaM F., Editor. Social change and the new deal (social chang 
1933). Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1934. 120 pp. (Rep 
from American Journal of Sociology, 1934.) 

A collection of articles by various writers, including the following: Unem))|\.) 

ment and relief, by Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor; Labor, by W. 


lett 
Lauck; and The background of the New Deal and The future of the New Dea), }), 
William F. Ogburn. 


ROosEVELT, FRANKLIN D. On our way. New York, John Day Co., 1934. 


00 


In this book the President describes his basic ideas for the reconstruction 
program as it affects national planning for economic and social betterment. 


Ross, FRANK ALEXANDER, AND KenNeEpy, Louise VenaBie. A bibliograp) of 


Negro migration. New York, Columbia University Press, 1934. 251 jp. 
An attempt was made to include in this bibliography all books and journal! 
articles published in continental United States since 1865 that bear directly or 
indirectly on the subject of the volume. Among the references are also many 
pamphlets and some typewritten and multigraphed material. | 


Rowse, R. C. An introduction to the history of adult education. London, W. 1. 
Mary Ward Settlement, 36 Tavistock Place [19337]. 35 pp. (Passmor 
Edwards Research Series, No. 3.) 

Published with the purpose of stimulating further study of a kind of education 


which is being regarded by increasing numbers as one of the basic needs of this 
age. 


Tuomas, Norman. The choice before us: Mankind at the crossroads. New York. 
Macmillan Co., 1934. 249 pp. 


Van Kupeck, Mary. Miners and management. New York, Russell Sag 
Foundation, 1934. 391 pp., charts. 

A study of the collective agreement between the United Mine Workers of 
America and the Rocky Mountain Fuel Co., which produces coal in Colorado, 
and the history of industrial relations in Colorado and other parts of the country 
The success of union-management cooperation is measured in terms of incre:sed 
productivity, the company’s share of the market, the financial record of the 
company, wages, and stability of employment. The general situation in the 
coal industry of the country is also analyzed. 


Wuarton, Jonn F. This road to recovery: A 9 ws of economics for bewildered 
Americans. New York, William Morrow & Co., 1984. 191 pp. 


Wott, Matruew, anD WaALLING, WILLIAM ENGLIsH. Our next step—A-national 
economic policy. New York and London, Harper & Bros., 1934. 199 pp. 


Woopson, Carter Gopwin. The Negro professional man and the communi!) 
with special emphasis on the physician and the lawyer. Washington, Associi- 
tion for the Study of Negro Life and History, Inc., 1934. 365 pp. 

The report deals with data obtained, b: questionnaire and interview, for 1,()5! 
physicians, 656 dentists, 625 nurses, 388 pharmacists, and 503 lawyers. 


Woopwortn, Leo Day. Financial aspects of old-age pensions and the poll (. 
Detroit, Detroit Bureau of Governmental Research, Inc. (Report No. 135), 190°. 

33 pp. (Mimeographed.) 

A discussion of experience in States having old-age pension laws, with a viiw 


to ascertaining the best method of procedure, especially with regard to financi) y, 
in Michigan. 
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IST OF BULLETINS OF THE BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


The following is a list of all bulletins of the Bureau of Labor Statistics published since 
July 1912, except that in the case of bulletins giving the results of periodic surveys of the 
pureau only the latest bulletin on any one subject is here listed. 

4 complete list of the reports and bulletins issued prior to July 1912, as well as the bulletins 
ublished since that date, will be furnished on application. Bulletins marked thus (*) are 
out of print. 


Collective agreements 


*No. 
*No. 
No. 
*No. 
No. 


191. 
198, 
341. 
402. 
468. 


Collective bargaining in the anthracite coal industry. [1916.] 

Collective agreements in the men’s clothing industry. [1916.] 

Trade agreement in the silk-ribbon industry of New York City. [1923.] 
Collective bargaining by actors. [1926.] 

Trade agreements, 1927. 


Conciliation and arbitration (including strikes and lockouts) 


*No. 
*No. 


*No. 
"No. 
*No. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
*No. 
No. 


124. 
133. 


139. 
144. 
145. 


233. 
255. 
283. 
287. 
303. 
481. 


Cooperation 


No. 
*No. 
*No. 


No. 


313. 
314. 
437. 


Conciliation and arbitration in the building trades of Greater New York. [1913.] 

Report of the industrial council of the British Board of Trade on its inquiry into industrial 
agreements. [1913.] 

Michigan copper district strike. [1914.] 

Industrial court of the cloak, suit, and skirt industry of New York City. [1914.] 

Tea arbitration, and sanitation in the dress and waist industry of New York City. 

1914. 

Operation of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act of Canada. [1918.] 

Joint industrial councils in Great Britain. [1919.] 

History of the Shipbuilding Labor Adjustment Board, 1917 to 1919. 

National War Labor Board: History of its formation and activities, ete. [1921. 

Use of Federal power in settlement of railway labor disputes. [1922.] 

Joint industrial control in the book and job printing industry. [1928.] 


Consumers’ cooperative societies in the United States in 1920. 
Cooperative credit societies (credit unions) in America and in foreign countries. [1922.] 
Cooperative movement in the United States in 1925 (other than agricultural). 


531. Consumers’, credit, and productive cooperative societies, 1929. 


Employment and unemployment 


*No. 
*No. 
*No. 
*No. 
*No. 


*No. 


*No. 
*No. 
*No. 
*No. 
*No. 
*No. 
*No. 

No. 

No. 


*No. 
No. 


109. 


Statistics of unemployment and the work of employment offices [in the United States]. [1913.] 


172. Unemployment in New York City, N.Y. [1915.] 


183. 
195. 


Regularity of employment in the women’s ready-to-wear garment industries. [1915.] 
Unemployment in the United States. [1916.] 


196. Proceedings of employment Managers’ Conference, held at Minneapolis, Minn., January 


202. 


Housing 
*No. 158. Government aid to home owning and housing of working people in foreign countries. [1914.] 


No 
No 
No 


. 263 


19 and 20, 1916. 
Proceedings of the conference of employment Managers’ Association of Boston, Mass., held 
May 10, 1916. 


206. The British system of labor exchanges. [1916.] 

227. Proceedings of Employment Managers’ Conference, Philadelphia, Pa., April 2 and 3, 1917. 
235. Employment system of the Lake Carriers’ Association. [1918.] 

241. Public employment offices in the United States. [1918.] 

247. Proceedings of Employemnt Managers’ Conference, Rochester, N.Y., May 9-11, 1918. 

310. Industrial unemployment: A statistical study of its extent and causes. [1922.] 

409. Unemployment in Columbus, Ohio, 1921 to 1925. 

542. 
544. Unemployment-benefit plans in the United States and unemployment insurance in foreign 


Report of the Advisory Committee on Employment Statistics. [1931.] 


countries. [1931.] 


553. Fluctuation in employment in Ohio, 1914 to 1929. 
555. Social and economic character of unemployment in Philadelphia, April 1930. 


. Housing by employers in the United States. [1920.] 


. 295. Building operations in representative cities, 1920. 


. 545 


. Building permits in principal cities of the United States, [1921 to) 1930. 


Industrial accidents and hygiene (including occupational diseases and poisons) 


. 104, 
. 120. 


. 127 
- 141 
. 157 
- 165 
. 179 
. 188 


. 201 


- a in potteries, tile works, and porcelain-enameled sanitary ware factories. 

1912. 

Hygiene of the painters’ trade. [1913.] 

. Dangers to workers from dusts and fumes, and methods of protection. [1913.] 

. Lead poisoning in the smelting and refining of lead. (1914.4 

. Industrial accident statistics. [1915.] 

. Lead poisoning in the manufacture of storage batteries. [1914.] 

. Industrial pemeas used in the rubber industry. {1915.] 

. Report of British departmental committee on the danger in the use of lead in the painting 
of buildings. [1916.] 

. Report of the committee on statistics and compensation insurance costs of the international) 

Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions. [1916.] 


(I) 








Industrial accidents and hygiene (including occupational diseases and poisons)— Continued 
*No. 209. Hygiene of the printing trade. [1917.] 
*No. 219. Industrial poisons used or produced in the manufacture of explosives. [1917.] 
*No. 221. Hours, fatigue, and health in British munition factories. [1917.] 
*No. 230. Industrial efficiency in British munition factories. [1917.] 
*No. 231. Mortality from respiratory diseases in dusty trades (inorganic dusts). [1918.] 
*No. 234. The safety movement in the iron and steel industry, 1907 to 1917. 
No. 236. Effects of the air hammer on the hands of stonecutters. [1918.] 
*No. 249. Industrial health and efficiency. Final report of British Health of Munition Wo. ory 
Committee. [1919.] , 
*No. 251. Preventable death in the cotton-manufacturing industry. [1919.] 
No. 256. Accidents and accident prevention in machine building. 4! 
No. =f Anthrax as an occupational disease. (Revision of Bul. No. 205.) [1920.] 
6. Standardization of industrial accident statistics. [1920.] 
*No. 280. Industrial poisoning in making coal-tar dyes and dye intermediates. [1921.] 
*No. 291. Carbon monoxide poisoning. [1921.] 
No. 293. The problem of dust phthisis in the granite stone industry. [1922.] 
No. 298. Causes and prevention of accidents in the iron and steel industry, 1910-19. 
No. 392. Survey of hygienic | conditions in the printing trades. [1925.] 
No. 405. so necrosis in the manufacture of fireworks and in the preparation of phosp)h 
1926 
No. 427. Health survey of the printing trades, 1922 to 1925. 
No. 428. Proceedings of the Industrial Accident Prevention Conference, held at Washington, |) : 
July 14-16, 1926. 
No. 460. A new test for industrial lead poisoning. a 
No. 466. Settlement for accidents to American seamen. [1928.] 
No. 488. Deaths from lead poisoning, 1925-27. 
No. 490. Statistics of industrial accidents in the United States to the end of 1927. 
No. 507. Causes of death, by occupation. [1930.] 
No. 582. Occupation hazards and diagnostic signs: A guide to impairments to be looked for in hazard 
ous occupations. (Revision of Bul. No. 306.) [1933.] 


Industrial relations and labor conditions 


*No. 237. Industrial unrest in Great Britain. [1917.] 
*No. 340. Chinese migrations, with special reference to labor conditions. [1923.] 
*No. 349. Industrial relations in the West Coast lumber industry. eet 
*No. 361. Labor relations in the Fairmount (W.Va.) bituminous coal field. [1924.] 
No. 380. Postwar labor conditions in Germany. {1925}. 
No. 383. Works council movement in Germany. [1925.] 
No. 384. Labor conditions in the shoe industry in Massachusetts, 1920-24. 
No. 399. Labor relations in the lace and lace-curtain industries in the United States. [1925.] 
No. 483. Conditions in the shoe industry in Haverhill, Mass., 1928 
No. 534. Labor conditions in the Territory of Hawaii, 1929-30. 


Labor laws of the United States (including decisions of courts relating to labor) 


*No. 211. Labor laws and their administration in the Pacific States. [1917.] 
*No. 229. Wage-payment legislation in the United States. [1917.] 
No. 285. Minimum-wage laws of the United States: Construction and operation. [1921.] 
No. 321. Labor laws that have been declared unconstitutional. [1922.] 
No. 322. Kansas Court of Industrial Relations. [1923.] 
No. 343. Laws providing for bureaus of labor statistics, ete. [1923.] 
No. 370. Labor laws of the United States, with decisions of courts relating thereto. [1925.] 
No. 408. Laws relating to payment of wages. [1926. 
No. 581. Laws relating to employment agencies in the United States, as of January 1, 1933. 
No. 590. Labor legislation, 1931 and 1932. 
No. 592. Decisions of courts and opinions affecting labor, 1931 and 1932. 
No. 596. Laws relating to prison labor in the United States, as of July 1, 1933. 
No. 603. Comparative digest of labor legislation for the States of Alabama, Florida, Georgia, South 





Carolina, Tennessee. To be used at the Georgia Conference on Labor Legislation, Decem- Producti 
ber 13, 1933, Atlanta, Ga. a 
Labor laws of foreign countries No 
*No. 142. Administration of labor laws and factory inspection in certain European countries. [1914.] *No 
No. 494. Labor legislation of Uruguary. [1929. Ne 
No. 510. Labor legislation of Argentina. [1930. Ne 
No. 529. Workmen’s compensation legislation of the Latin American countries. [1930.] No 
No. 549. Labor legislation of Venezuela. [1931.] Ni 
No, 554. Labor legislation of Paraguay. [1931.] N 
No. 559. Labor legislation of Ecuador. [1931.] N 
No. 569. Labor legislation of Mexico. [1932.] N 
Labor organizations Retail 
No. 282. Mutual relief associations among Government employees in Washington, D.C. a, *) 
No. 342. International Seamen’s Union of America: A study of its history and problems. *N 
No. 461. Labor organizations in Chile. T1928, *) 
*No. 465. Beneficial activities of American unions. [1928.] * 
No. 506. Handbook of American trade unions: 1929 edition. , 
] 
Minimum wage 

*No. 167. Minimum-wage legislation in the United States and teelen countries. [1915.] 
*No. 176. Effect of minimum-wage determinations in Oregon. [1915.] Safet 
No. 285. Minimum-wage laws of the United States: Construction and operation. [1921.] * 

No. 467. Minimum-wage legislation in various countries. [1928.] 

. 
Old-age care, pensions and insurance ‘ 


*No. 386. Cost of American almshouses. [1925.] 
*No. 465. Beneficial activities of American trade unions. [1928.] 

No. 477. Public-service retirement United States and Europe. [1929.] 
*No. 489. Care of aged ns in United States. [1929.] 

No. 505. Direc of es for the aged in the United States. [1929.] 

No. 561. Public old-age pensidns and insurance in the United States and in foreign countries. [1932] 


(IT) 





No. 372. 
No. 595. 
No. 596. 


Convict labor in 1923. 
Prison labor in the United States, 1932. . 
Laws relating to prison labor in the United States, as of July 1, 1933. 


dings of annual conventions of the Association of Governmental Officials in Industry of the United 


sates and Canada. (Name changed in 1928 from Association of Governmental Labor Officials of the 
United States and Canada) 


*NO. 


. Seventh, Seattle, Wash., July 12-15, 1920. 


. Eighth, New Orleans, La., May 2-6, 1921. 

. Ninth, Harrisburg, Pa., May 22-26, 1922. 

. Tenth, Richmond, Va., May 1-4, 1923. 

. Eleventh, Chicago, Ill., May 19-23, 1924. 

. Twelfth, Salt Lake City, Utah, August 13-15, 1925. 
. Thirteenth, Columbus, Ohio, June 7-10, 1926. 

. Fourteenth, Paterson, N.J., May 31 to June 3, 1927. 


No. 
No. 530. 
*No. 563. 


. Fifteenth, New Orleans, La., May 21-24, 1928. 
. Sixteenth, Toronto, Canada, June 4-7, 1929. 


Seventeenth, Louisville, Ky., May 20-23, 1930. 
Eighteenth, Boston, Mass., May 18-22, 1931. 


proceedings of annual meetings of the International Association of Industrial Accident Boards and 
Commissions . 


No. 210. 
No. 248. 
No. 264. 
No. 273. 
No. 281. 
10. 304. 

No. 333. 
10. 359. 

. 385. 

10. 395. 

Yo. 406. 

No. 432. 
10. 456. 

Yo. 485. 

fo. 511. 

. 536. 

10. 564. 


noo 


~ Ott. 


Yo. 602. 


Third, Columbus, Ohio, April 25-28, 1916. 

Fourth, Boston, Mass., August 21-25, 1917. 

Fifth, Madison, Wis., September 24-27, 1918. 

Sixth, Toronto, Canada, September 23-26, 1919. 
Seventh, San Francisco, Calif., September 20-24, 1920. 
Eighth, Chicago, Ill., September 19-23, 1921. 

Ninth, Baltimore, Md., October 9-13, 1922. 

Tenth, St. Paul, Minn., September 24-26, 1923. 
Eleventh, Halifax, Nova Scotia, August 26-28, 1924. 
Index to proceedings, 1914-24. 

Twelfth, Salt Lake City, Utah, August 17-20, 1925. 
Thirteenth, Hartford, Conn., September 14-17, 1926. 
Fourteenth, Atlanta, Ga., September 27-29, 1927. 
Fifteenth, Paterson, N.J., September 11-14, 1928. 
Sixteenth, Buffalo, N.Y., October 8-11, 1929. 
Seventeenth, Wilmington, Del., September 22-26, 1930. 
Eighteenth, Richmond, Va., October 5-8, 1931. 
Nineteenth, Columbus, Ohio, September 26-29, 1932. 
Twentieth, Chicago, Ill., September 11-14, 1933. 


Proceedings of annual meetings of the International Association of Public Employment Services 


*No. 192. 


*No. 220. 
. B11. 

. 337. 
No. 355. 
To. 400. 

. 414. 

. 478. 

. 501. 


First, Chicago, December 19 and 20, 1913; second, Indianapolis, September 24 and 25, 1914; 
third, Detroit, July 1 and 2, 1915. 

Fourth, Buffalo, N.Y., July 20 and 21, 1916. 

Ninth, Buffalo, N.Y., September 7-9, 1921. 

Tenth, Washington, D.C., September 11-13, 1922. 

Eleventh, Toronto, Canada, September 4-7, 1923. 

Twelfth, Chicago, Ill., May 19-23, 1924. 

Thirteenth, Rochester, N.Y., September 15-17, 1925. 

Fifteenth, Detroit, Mich., October 25-28, 1927. 

Sixteenth, Cleveland, Ohio, September 18-21, 1928. 

ay tg ena September 24-27, 1929; eighteenth, Toronto, Canada, Septem- 

r 9-12, 1930. 


Productivity of labor and technological unemployment 


No. 356. 
No. 360. 
407. 


. 412. 
. 441. 
. 474. 
. 475. 
. 550. 
. 574. 
. 585. 
Yo. 593. 


Productivity costs in the common-brick industry. [1924.] 

Time and labor costs in manufacturing 100 pairs of shoes, 1923. 

aon om of production and wages and hours of labor in the paper box-board industry. 
1926. 

Wages, hours, and productivity in the pottery industry, 1925. 

Productivity of labor in the glass industry. [1927.] 

Productivity of labor in merchant blast furnaces. [1928.] 

Productivity of labor in newspaper printing. [1929.] 

Cargo handling and longshore labor conditions. [1932.] 

Technological changes and employment in the United States Postal Service. [1932.] 

Labor productivity in the automobile tire industry. [1933.] 

Technological changes and employment in the electric-lamp industry. [1933.] 


Retail prices and cost of living 


. 121, 
0. 130. 
. 164. 
. 170. 
. 357. 
. 369. 
. 495. 


= a prices, from refiner to consumer. [1913.] 
Wheat and flour prices, from farmer to consumer. [1913.] 


Butter prices, from producer to consumer. mah 


Foreign food prices as affected by the war. 
Cost of living in the United States. [1924.] 
The use of cost-of-living figures in wage adjustments. [1925.] 
Retail prices, 1890 to 1928. 


1915. 


. Safety code for the protection of industrial workers in foundries. 

. Rules governing the approval of headlighting devices for motor vehicles. 
. Safety code for the construction, care, and use of ladders. 

. Safety code for oe machinery and operations. 


. Code of lighting schoo 


buildings. 


. Safety code for paper and pulp mills. 
. Safety code for power presses and foot and hand presses. 
. Safety code for rubber mills and calenders. 


Safety code for forging and hot-metal stamping. 


(mir) 








Safety codes—Continued 


. 463. 
- 509. 
. $12. 


. 519. 
. 527. 


. 556. 
. 562. 


Safety code for mechanical power-transmission apparatus—first revision. 
Textile safety code. : 

Code for identification of gas-mask canisters. 

Safety code for woodworking plants, as revised, 1930. 

Safety code for the use, care, and protection of abrasive wheels, as revised, 1930. 
Code of lighting: Factories, mills, and other work places. (Revision of 1930.) 
Safety es for the prevention of dust explosions. 


Vocational and workers’ education (including Apprenticeship) 


*No 
*No 


. 159. 
. 162. 


*No. 199. 


No 


. 271. 


No. 459. 
Wages and hours of labor 


*No. 


146. 


Short-unit courses for wage earners, and a factory school experiment. [1915.] 
Vocational education survey of Richmond, Va. [1915.] 

Vocational education survey of Minneapolis, Minn. [1917.] 

Adult working-class education in Great Britain and the United States. [1920.] 
Apprenticeship in building construction. [1928.] 


Wages and regularity of ouploraas and standardization of piece rates in the dress anq 
waist industry of New York City. [1914.] 


. Wages and pee of employment in the cloak, suit, and skirt industry. [1914.] 

. Wages and hours of la 

. Wages and hours of labor in the building and repairing of steam railroad cars, 1907 to 19) 
. Wages and hours of labor in the cotton, woolen, and silk industries, 1907 to 1914. 

. Street-railway employment in the United States. [1917.] 

. Wages and hours of labor in the lumber, millwork, and furniture industries, 1915. 

. Industrial survey in selected industries in the United States, 1919. 

. Wages and hours of labor in the petroleum industry, 1920. 

. Productivity costs in the common-brick industry. [1924.] 

. Wages and hours of labor in the automobile-tire industry, 1923. 

. Time and labor costs in manufacturing 100 pairs of shoes, 1923. 

. Wages and hours of labor in the paper and pulp industry, 1923. 

. Labor cost of production and wages and hours of labor in the paper box-board industr) 


bor in the clothing and cigar industries, 1911 to 1913. 


{1926.] 


. Wages, hours, and productivity in the pottery industry, 1925. 

. Hours and earnings in anthracite and bituminous-coal mining, 1922 and 1924. 

. Wages and hours of labor of common street laborers, 1928. 

. History of wages in the United States from colonial times to 1928. 

. Wages and hours of labor in the motor-vehicle industry, 1928. 

. Pennsylvania Railroad wage data. From report of Joint Fact Finding Committee in wave 


negotiations in 1927. 


. Hours and —- in bituminous-coal mining, 1929. 
. Wages and hours in 
. Wages and hours of labor in the Portland cement industry, 1929 


the manufacture of airplanes and aircraft engines, 1929. 
Wages and hours of labor in the cigarette-manufacturing industry, 1930. 


. Labor conditions in the Territory of Hawaii, 1929-30. 

. Wages and hours of labor in cotton-goods manufacturing, 1910 to 1930. - 

. Wages and hours of labor in the cane-sugar refining industry, 1930. 

. Union seales of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1931. 

. Wages and hours of labor in the iron and steel industry, 1931. 

. Wages and hours of labor in the manufacture of silk and rayon goods, 1931. 
. Wages and hours of labor in foundries and machine shops, 1931. 

. Wages and hours of labor in the furniture industry, 1910 to 1931. 

. Wages and hours of labor in metalliferous mining, 1924 to 1931. 


Wages and hours of labor in air transportation, 1931. 


.. Wages and hours of labor in the slaughtering and meat- ing industry, 1931. 

. Wages and hours of labor in gasoline-filling stations and motor-vehicle repair garages, 193). 
. Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe industry, 1910 to 1932. 

. Wages and hours of labor in the baking indust -—bread and cake departments, 1931. 
. Wages and hours of labor in woolen and worsted goods manufacturing, 1932. 

. Wages and hours of labor in the lumber industry, 1932. 

. Wages and hours of labor in the rayon and other synthetic yarn manufacturing, 1932. 
. Wages and hours of labor in the dyeing and finishing of textiles, 1932. 

. Wages and hours of labor in the leather industry, 1932. 

. Wages and hours of labor in the hosiery and underwear industry, 1932. 

. Wages and hours of labor in the men’s clothing industry, 1932. 


Welfare and recreation work 


*No 
*No 
*No 
No 
No 


. 12. 
. 222. 
. 250. 
- 458. 


- 565. 


Employers’ welfare work. [1913.] 

Welfare work in British munition factories. [1917.] 

Welfare work for employees in industrial establishments in the United States. [1919.] 
Health and recreation activities in industrial establishments, 1926. 

Park recreation areas in the United States, 1930. 


Wholesale prices 


*No. 284. Index numbers of wholesale prices in the United States and foreign countries. [1921.} 
*No. 453. Revised index numbers of wholesale prices, 1923 to July 1927. 
No. 572. Wholesale prices, 1931. 


Women and children in industry 


*No. 


. 117. 
. 118. 
- 119. 
. 122. 


. 160. H 


. 175. 


116. 


Hours, earnings, and duration of employment of wage-earning women in selected industric 
in the District of Columbia. [1913.] 

Prohibition of night work of young persons. [1913.] 

Ten-hour maximum working-day for women and young persons. [1913.] 

Working hours of women in the pea canneries of Wisconsin. [1913.] 

Employment of women in power laundries in Milwaukee. [1913.] 
ours, earnings, and conditions of labor of women in Indiana mercantile establishments and 

garment factories. [1914.] ; 

omesy of the report on condition of woman and child wage earners in the United States. 


(1v) 
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Women and children in industry—C ontinued 


. 176. 

No. 180. 
Yo. 182. 
No. 193. 
10. 215. 
Yo. 217. 


No. 
No. 
No. 


223. 
253. 
467. 
558. 


Effect of minimum-wage determinations in Oregon. [1915.] 

The boot and shoe industry in Massachusetts as a vocation for women. [1915.] 

Unemployment among women in department and other retail stores of Boston, Mass. [1916.] 

Dressmaking as a trade for women in Massachusetts. [1916.] 

Industrial experience of trade-school girls in Massachusetts. [1917.] 

Effect of workmen’s compensation laws in diminishing the necessity of industrial employ- 
ment of women and children. [1917.] 

Employment of women and juveniles in Great Britain during the war. [1917.] 

Women in the lead industries. [1919.] 

Minimum-wage legislation in various countries. [1928.] 

Labor conditions of women and children in Japan. [1931.} 


Work of Federal and State departments of labor 


No. 319. The Bureau of Labor Statistics: Its history, activities, and organization. [1922 
No. 326. Methods of procuring and computing statistical information of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


[1923.] 


No. 479. Activities and functions of a State department of labor. [1928.] 
No. 599. What are labor statistics for? [1933.] 


Workmen’s insurance and compensation (including laws relating thereto) 


No. 


1. 
. 102. 


10 


Yo. 103. 
10. 107. 
. 155. 
. 212. 


. 243. 


. 301. 
. 312. 
. 379. 
. 496. 


529. 


Care of tuberculous wage earnersin Germany. [1912.] 

British National Insurance Act, 1911. 

Sickness and accident insurance law of Switzerland. [1912.] 

Law relating to insurance of salaried employees in Germany. [1913.] 

Compensation for accidents to employees of the United States. [1914.] 

Proceedings of the conference on social insurance called by the International Association of 
Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions, Washington, D.C., December 5-9, 1916. 

Workmen’s compensation legislation in the United States and foreign countries, 1917 and 
1918. 

Comparison of workmen’s compensation insurance and administration. [1922.] 

National health insurance in Great Britain, 1911 to 1921. 

Comparison of workmen’s compensation laws of the United States as of January 1, 1925 

Workmen's compensation legislation of the United States and Canada as of January 1, 1929. 
(With text of legislation enacted in 1927 and 1928.) 

Workmen’s compensation legislation of the Latin American countries. [1930.] 


Miscellaneous series 


*No. 


No. 
*No. 


174. 


208. 
242. 


. 254. 
10. 346. 
. 398. 
. 401. 
10. 518. 
. 541. 
. 597. 


Subject index of the publications of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics up to May 
1, 1915. 

Profit sharing in the United States. [1916.] 

Food situation in central Europe, 1917. 

International labor legislation and the society of nations. [1919.] 

Historical survey of international action affecting labor. [1920.] 

Humanity in government. [1923.] 

Growth of legal-aid work in the United States. [1926.] 

Family allowances in foreign countries. [1926.] 

Personnel research agencies: 1930 edition 

Handbook of labor statistics: 1931 edition. 

Labor through the century, 1833-1933. 
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ibrasives (coated) industry. NRA code,effective January 8, 1934, tabular analysis of labor Page 
provisions.......... Feb. 298 
\cademie costume in 
provisions-... _ , aaieeten Se eee Apr. 809 
iccident prevention, general: 
Dust explosions, minimizing effects of, demonstration of, U. 8S. Department of Agri- 
culture e — ‘ es : ; Jan. 89—90 
Electric wiring and apparatus, national safety code, approved September 1, 1933 Jan. 90-1 
Manufacturing industries, minimum standards for safety and health, list of (NRA)_... May 1089-93 
State codes for health protection and safety, recommendations of National Conference 
for Labor Legislation, February 1934 Py. _ Apr. 780-1 
‘ident statistics, by industry: 
Coke ovens. 1932, by State 
Government Service. (See Accident statistics: Public service 
Manufacturing. Pennsylvania, 1932, by industry group 
Messengers. Western Union Telegraph Co., 1924 to 1932 
Publie service. Federal employees, injury frequency rates, 1921 to 1932 Mar. 550-5 
Quarries. Fatal and nonfatal injury rates, 1926 to 1931 Mar. 554 
Railways. Great Britain, by class of accident, and group of persons, 1930 to 1932 Jan, 92-4 
Telegraph messengers. Lost-time injuries, analysis of, 1931 (Matthew Jan. 14-31 
dent statistics, by locality: 
Canada. Fatal accidents, by industry, 1932 and 1933 May 1100 
Great Britain. Railway, by class of accident, and group of persons, 1950-32 Jan. 92-4 
New Jersey. Compensated cases, 1932, by industry and cause Jan. 91-2 
Pennsylvania. Industrial injuries, 1933, by industry group Apr. 827-8 
- Manufacturing, 1932, by industry group oni p Mar. 557-8 
United States. Fatal and nonfatal injuries, by States, 1917-32 May 1093-1100 
\dult education, United States. Federal Emergency Relief program, projects included 
under May 1122 
Advertising trade: 
Display installation. NRA code, effective February 9, 1934, tabular analysis of labor 
provisions sas bee cl ee ee ee Mar. 531 
Distributing. NRA code, effective February 27, 1934, tabular analysis of labor pro- 
visions _ -. ; . 5 a denen betas , Apr. 809 
Outdoor. NRA code, effective March 6, 1934, tabular analysis of labor provisions-_--- Apr. 816 
{ve distribution, United States. Number and percent in age groups—65, and 70 years and 
over—-1930, by States Jan. 1-7 
Aged and indigent persons, care of: 
Delaware. State Welfare Home established, October 1933, description of Jan. 11-13 
New York. Public and private care, report of, 1931-32 Mar. 540-2 
Aged dependency, United States. Extent of, and number of eligible old-age pensioners, end 
of 1932 ae sfalalicassiassiio diamante Jan. 7-9 
Agreements. (See Collective agreements.) 
Agricultural implements, manufacture of. Trend in employment, hours, earnings, and pro- 
duction under the N RA, October 1932-March 1934 4 May 1019, 1025 
Agriculture (ercept Wages and hours, which see), United States: 
Capital, gross income, and selected expenditures, current value of, 1928-32 Jan. 65 
Codes, jurisdiction over, Executive order of January 8, 1934, concerning Feb. 290-1 
Date packing. NRA code, effective November 20, 1933, tabular analysis of labor pro- 
visions ie. citi ntatililaade mittildes Jan. 42 
Farm-labor productivity, effects of depression upon _--- es Jan. 63-5 
Labor supply and demand, specified months, 1932-34 Mar. 675; June 1455 
Migration to and from farms, 1933 Te oe ; . May 1075-9 
NRA codes. (See wnder specific industry.) 
Agriculture (except Wages and hours, which see), foreign countries: 
General. Right to organize. International labor convention (agreement), 1921 ' Apr. 776-7 
Scotland. Census of employment and motive-power equipment, 1925 to 1931 _ - - June 1346-7 
Air transport industry. NRA code, effective November 27, 1933, tabular analysis of labor 
a EE eel, Nclael Wh Seth eecenussisninasde> eos , Jan. 36 
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Air transportation (except Wages and hours, which see). Civil aeronauttics, progress in, 1926 
i os a Sameblisbiemieutinaeaasewianeumeiatlinnona 

Air-valve industry. NRA code, effective April 9, 1934, tabul: ar analysis of labor provisions 

Alcoholic beverages. Importing and wholesale. NRA codes, except labor provisions, ap- 
en AAS PTS 8 Pe Oe od 8 EEE bbl didn Soobtdecbudiddcus 

All-metal insect screen industry. NRA code, effective Nov ember 2 27, 1933, tabular an: 113 sis 
re re Sa a ae te i cc wd... ; 

Alloy casting industry. NRA code, effective Februar wy 4, “1934, tabula ir analysis ‘of labor 
A 8 ae Pete pec emt i teat Bi Sa als ae OE CRS OR ee es LE Cale 

Aluminum industry, secondary. NRA code, effective February 22, 1934, tabul: ww an: nalysis 
a te AR Na, re a MCR Mat Tas ith ode 

American glassware industry. NRA code, effective January 31, 1934, tabular w an: alysis of 
ERS See SC A OE OR ee aE ee eee ‘i 

American match industry. NRA code, effective January 8, 1934, tabul: wr an: nalyais of , ibor 
a et eee ; 
Ammunition and small arms manufacturing. NRA code, effective April 16, 1934, tabular 
analysis of labor provisions. _............_.__- : 
Animal soft hair industry. NRA code, effective Febru: ary 12, 1934, t: ule ir ani nalysis of |: hor 
EE a ees pepe: Sela Sen * ie 
Antifriction bearing industry. N R A code, effective Dess smber 7 7, 1933, te buls ir an: lysis of 
I ie : 
Antihog cholera serum and hog-cholera virus industry. NRA code, effective March 9, 1934, 
tabular analysis of labor provisions PR beg! A 

Arbitration awards. (See specific industry.) 

Art needlework industry. NRA code, effective March 26, 1934, tabular analysis of labor 
EEE ES A er SNe pe Os oe i RAE ee Me SE ee 

Artificial flower and feather industry. NRA code, amended February 23, 1934, tabular 
analysis of labor provisions anaes nee Ae 

Asphalt and mastic tile industry. NRA code, effec ‘tive » Dees maber 18, 1933, ts tabul: ir ans sysie 
of labor provisions_................- one, Pe eas 

Athletic goods manufacturing. NRA esde, effec tive Fe sbrua wy 12, 1934, tabular analysis of 
labor provisions.-............- Eek te 

Automobile manufacturing: 


Controversy re union recognition, settlement March 25, 1934, basis of_.....______ N 
Trend in employment, hours, earnings, and production under the NR A, Oc tober r 1932 
stl TE tai, bates APR. Se Bate Bish ae ‘isle May 
Automotive parts and equipment manufacturing. NRA code 1 amen ded M: arch 29, 1934, 
tabular analysis of labor provisions..........._.__- . 
Bakery and milk wagon drivers. Denver, Colo., decision, discharged men, and union 
recognition in arbitrating disputes, December 5, 1933___._.._____-______________________ 
Ball clay production. NRA code, effective January 29, 1934, tabular an: sly sis of labor pro- 
Ge cnnnnmnisiness bh Viidhse Gleb dn ibdtbiiedétincsdsdbosiadecé 
Band instrument manufacturing. N RA code, effective Februs ary 21, 1934, ‘tabu: wr an: nally, sis 
ES ee a ’ 
Banks, investment. NRA code, effective Dec ember fi. 1933, tabular analysis of labor pro- 
WE... necsnnseemneennimbebssidsbbiacds chavs. 
Barber-shop trade. NRA code, effective April 19, 1934, tabular analysis of labor provisions : 
Beauty and barber shop mechanical equipment manufacturing. NRA code, effective Feb- 
ruary 26, 1934, tabular analysis of labor provisions. ..........................._.___._____- 
Bedding manufacturing. NRA code, effective January 29, 1934, tabular analysis of labor 
ee ob bade hae i ei bl Uae. . edad dwbiseanld , ? 
Beverage dispensing equipment industry. NRA code, eflective March 26, 1934, tabular 
BN ae ee fee hit. oS saith 
Bituminous-coal mining. (See Mining.) 
Bleached shellac manufacturing. NRA code, effective April 30, 1934, tabular analysis of 
eee EN Be, 0 Se ss. soba ants ib ti edaa sine Gdas ti ve we eS : 
Blouse and skirt manufacturing. NRA code, effective January 1, 1934, tabular analy sis of 
I a itatieinreiiininiemttinamnnmimnnalibit Od Eb phd bb inne weiitie’s 
Boat building and boat repairing. NRA code, effective May 4, 1934, tabular analysis of labor 
A aa Seilitipaen tiene dalinaitipientitseaiaiibinnaeapaaintind teddies lke Tithe Bbind > dekhateilie 
Bottling machinery and equipment manufacturing. N RA eode, effective April 15, 1934, 
tabular analysis of labor provisions__....__- pte atiiatut. ie Bk iee Gl kai ctten de ctiicn 
Bowling and billiard operating trade. NRA code, effective March 19, 1934, tabular analysis 
ee UNION s ccndakddbdeun cubes et WO 5 oie ian dc topeednes duneese 
Brass and bronze alloys, smelting and refining of secondary metals into, iningot form. NRA 
code, effective December 31, 1933, tabular analysis of labor provisions..............__- 
Brewing industry. NRA code, effective dates—December 10, 1933, and labor provisions, 
April 2, 1934, tabular amalysis_.......-.-- ae a ae eee Se _. Feb. 305; 
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srick, sand-lime, industry. NRA code, effective April 5, 1934, tabular analysis of labor Page 
provisions-.------ _Losonmbaneaag a A? ok Pee See Ue eter eee os Be - May 1071 
groom and mop handles. N R. A code for bamber- and timber- produc ts industries amended 
. gg Be ee Oe -  e ae Rn ere Jan. 33 
arysh industry. NRA code, effective April 2, 1934, ti bul: ir an: slysis ofl bor provisions - - - May 1064 
nydd Manufacturing Co., E. G. Controversy re reemployment of strikers, settlement 
March 1934, provisions of- - - -- fens ‘ : May 1062 
gydgets, cost-of-living: 
Canada. Items of, and changes in cost per week, specified months, 1923-33 Apr. 1006-7 
San Francisco (Calif.). Executive, clerk, wage earner, and dependent families, Novem- 
EE Aili iri neliciadieaec cmetnianceebited cialis ccnuateiia May 1260-2 
juilding and loan associations. N RA code, effective December 31, 1933, tabular analysis of 
labor prov ee: a ile", ahs Sie pte ene one Pee oe Lh Ee ee eee me Ere “ Feb. 308 


Ryilding-construction indus stry (¢ lestegt Ww ages send henen, u hich s see): 
Estimated costs, by kind of building, 1932 and 1933, and 1921-33_____- ; A pr. 887-97; May 1162-81 
See also Housing.) 
Building operations, principal cities. (See Housing section, ecch issue of Monthly Labor 
Review.) 
Burlesque theatrical industry. NRA code, effective April 2, 1934, tabular analysis of labor 


SE GONE IENEN, cncccnccnanetncnsensanavessnnenbenasennensessanes snail ; May 106° 
Button manufacturing: 
Celluloid. NRA code, effective April 30, 1934, tabular analysis of labor provisions---- June 133 
Covered. NRA code, effective March 26, 1934, tabular analysis of labor provisions May 106 
Fiber and metal work clothing. NRA code, effective March 27, 1934, tabular analysis of 
labor provisions _........-. P oe oe May 16 
Pearl, fresh water. NRA code, effective March 12, 1934, tabular analysis of labor 
provisions loess Apr. 813 


Can manufacture. NRA code, effective December 30, 1933, tabular analysis of labor pro 


ee , - 7 = — Feb. 207 
ile ms wnurfact turing and beeswax bleac her rs and refiners indus try. N RA code, etfective 
March 5, 1934, tabular analysis of labor provisions ; : ‘ , Apr. 809 
nvas goods industry. NRA code, effective March 21, 1934, tabular analysis of labor 
provisions. - — May 1065 
bon black manufacturing. NRA code, effective February 19, 1934, tabular analysis of 
labor provisions.............-. ‘ aes ‘ Apr. 810 
Card clothing industry. NRA code, effective Js ynuary | 1934, tabular an: ‘lysis of l bor 
i kien connenncdncndmeila ye ee eT Mar. 53! 
Carpet and rug manufacturing: 
NRA code, effective January 14, 1934, tabular analysis of labor provisions P Mar. 531 
Trend in employment, hours, earnings, and production under the N RA, October 1932 
gs a - : : May 1019, 1022 
Cast-iron industry: 
Boilers and radiators. NRA code, effective February 10, 1934, tabular analysis of labor 
provisions__-_-_-- eee S| = sites eee ree : ‘5 , Apr. 810 
Pressure pipes. NRA code, effective January 1, 1934, tabular analysis of labor provisions Feb. 297 
Soil pipes. NRA code, amended December 18, 1933, tabular analysis of labor provisions Feb. 30 
Celluloid button, buckle, and novelty manufacturing. NRA code, effective April 30, 1934, 
tabular analysis of labor provisions.................---- June 1333 
Cement industry: 
Dust hazards, degree of, and other dust characteristics - - Feb. 321 
NRA code, effective December 7, 1933, tabular analysis of labor provisions Jan. 36 
Census, industrial: 
United States. Aged persons, 65 years and over, gainfully employed, 1930, by States Jan. 5-7 
- Negroes, West Virginia, occupational distribution, 1930____-__-- Jan. 75-6 
- ‘* White-collar workers’’, by occupation and sex, 1930 and 1870 (E dwards) ' Mar. 501-5 
Great Britain. Occupational distribution of insured persons, 1923 to 1933 Jan. 68-70 
Chemical manufacturing. NRA code, effective February 20, 1934, tabular analysis of labor 
ae a et IES a Ee ig RN” 1 ae a Se A Apr. 810 
Chewing gum manufacturing. NRA code, effective February 9, 1934, tabular anelysis of 
labor provisions... ..._. ee ae | Dee teeth usted sbbbedeweeda Mar. 532 


Child labor and welfare, U nited States: 
Interstate compacts affecting, recommendations of joint meeting of New England States, 

January 10, 1934_.....-- eR Pee 8 Bee eee er - . Apr. 835 
Messengers, telegraph. Night work prohibited, age and hours specified, by State _ (footnote) Jan. 24 
Minors illegally employed, court decisions. (See Decisions of courts: Workmen’s com- 

pensation.) 
Standards recommended by National Conference for Labor Legislation, February 1934 Apr. 783 
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1934 
oe 


Child labor and welfare, foreign countries: 


General. Minimum employment age. International labor conventions (agreements) 


1919-21, 1932, provisions of_.................___- seeneencnaccundnshabencsscnese-. AD, ny 
Great Britain (England). Employment of children ‘under 14, by occupation, —s NTon » 
—— (London). Juvenile workers, placement of, 1932 and 1933, by occupation and sex. June : 

Chilled car wheelindustry. NRA code, effective February 26, 1934, tabular analysis of labor ” 
crit eer enc nan eensendascanasencenecenancasesonsnecnnce 


Chinaware and porcelain manufacturing industry. NRA code, effective December 7 7, 1933, 


EE ee ee 
Cigar container industry. NRA code, effective December 11, 1933, tabular analysis of labor 
estes ndcencntninteywnnteneenninntinnta 

Cinders, ashes, and scavenger trade. 
.SHeanwveneoeseane 7 nawke | 


NRA code, effective January 8, 1934, tabular analysis 
of labor provisions_____-__- ; 


Civil Works Administration (C WA): _ 
Employees on pay rolls, December 2, 1933-A pril 26, 1934 


Feb. 442-3; Mar. 723-4; Apr. 973-4; May 1237-8. Jun, 
Work projects, number employed and wages paid, January 18, 1934. 


wom ae May 
Clay machinery industry. NRA code, effective April 2, 1934, tabular analysis of labor pro- . _ 
Fe an diese ndnwdnnmesansnbnbabsasn sndenade cpedksstecabuccctéosbasceoccncsaccece : M 
Clay products: 
Drain tile. NRA code, effective April 3, 1934, tabular analysis of labor provisions... May 10s: 
Roofing tile, clay and shale. NRA code, effective April 16, 1934, tabular analysis oflabor 
TE. ch cttlnciectstedintmncncceeteweeness sii teh nse tain Jun 
Structural clay products. NRA code, effective December 7 7, 1933, tabular analysis of 
ED henccdsecedétweesantnas , Font a — Jar 
Vitrefied clay sewer pipe manufacturing. NRA code, effective December 11, 1933, tabu- 
lar analysis of labor provisions_________- — : . vo } 
Cleaning and dyeing industry. NRA code, effective Novembe r . 20, 1933, t bul: ir ranaly: sis of 
Se ee ee oe ee ee hate Stobetl aa 
Cleansing tissue and sanitary napkinindustry. NRA code, effect tive January 19, 1934, tabu- 
lar analysis of labor provisions___.____-...........__.. M 
Cloth reel industry. NRA code, effective February 26, 1934, tabular ani alysis of labor pro- 
ee FAT Se SUS aes Sam Apr 


Clothing industry, men’s: 
NRA code, amended December 18, 1933, tabular analysis of labor provisions 1 Fel 
Neckwear. NRA code, effective April 2, 1934, tabular analysis of labor provisions_____ 

Clothing industry, women’s. Blouse and skirt manufacturing. NRA code, effective Jan- 

uary 1, 1934, tabular analysis of labor provisions_............................. 

Coal dock industry. NRA code, effective March 26, 1934, tabular analysis of labor provi- 

EI nn noc a negesbate dle deh dinbbbetebebins cbulidntwecnniacddlocleccllewécss- May 10 

Coated abrasives industry. NRA code, effective January 8, 1934, tabular analysis of labor 

aE A eee i wiMasckhseosenscasccebessadacusnadeda Feb. 208 

Code authorities under NRA: 

Administrative duties and position clarified, November 5, 1933 ee. Jan 
Government representatives, duties of ; ie : Feb. 2 

Codes (of fair competition), industrial: 

Enforcement methods under the NRA 


Jobeqiih dude kau. i June 1326-7 
Labor and consumers’ advisers to Administration members of code authorities, all 
PE thn decdendsdtdndbe dcadeus<e puiponsasdaamantawna + int May 1057 
President’s Reemployment Agreement extended from. May 1, 1934. py June 1325 
Posting of labor provisions. Extension of time to May 15, 1934__._..____. rattat June 132 
—— Regulations governing, order of February 28, 1934.......................... Apr. 804 
(See also under specific industry.) 
Codes, safety. (See Accident prevention, general.) 
Coffee industry. NRA code, effective February 6, 1934, tabular analysis of labor provisions. Apr. 810 
Coin-operated machine manufacturing. NRA code, effective February 2, 1934, tabular 
enum OO Sern ION 9 er ep a a Uh asa lecba sels bine cocue Mar. 5 
Collapsible tube industry. NRA code, effective April 2, 1934, tabular analysis of labor 
nc ce shee May 106 
Collective agreements, United States, by industry: 
Bituminous-coal industry. Southern Colorado and New Mexico, effective November 
Ne i eo cco seuncadtahtbls tiedanih- 5b Schcab oe Jan. 119 


Health of union members, analysis of provisions for protection of, by trades__.......__- Mar. 545-9 
Railroad workers. Gradual restoration of 10 percent pay cut, effective to July 1, 1935_- 
Collective agreements, Great Britain (England). Motor-bus industry, agreement effective 
to September 30, 1934, provisions of......_______. J 


June 1390 


Apr. 934-5 
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‘ollective bargaining, United States: 
elections for employee representatives. Regulation of, by National Labor Board 
- Supervised by National Labor Board, results of, August 1933-March 1934 
National Industrial Recovery Act, methods in use under, study of extent of 
‘ommercial and breeder hatcheries. NRA code, effective January 1, 1934, tabular analysis 
of labor provisions m 
‘ommercial refrigerator industry. N R A code, effective J: unuary 1 1934, tabular analysis of 
labor prov isions _ 
Conciliation and arbitration, United States: 
Board of Labor Review organized by Public Works Administration, duties of 
Department of Labor. (See Conciliation work of Department of Labor each issue of 
Monthly Labor Review.) 
Petroleum industry. Labor Policy Board created under NRA code, duties of 
Concrete products, etc., industries: 
Floor treatments, waterproofing, dampproofing, and calking compounds manufacturing. 
NRA code, effective December 4, 1933, tabular analysis of labor provisions 
Masonry. NRA code, effective December 11, 1933, tabular analysis of labor provisions - 
Pipe manufacturing. NRA code, effective January 14, 1934 tabular analysis of labor 
provisions = 


Ready-mixed concrete N RA eade. effective March 9, 1934, tabul: ar analysis of labor 
provisions 


Conferences. (See Conventions, meetings, etc.) 
Construction industry. NRA code, effective March 2, 1934, tabular analysis of labor pro- 
visions : 
Construction loans. Reconstruction Finance Corporation, amount of, by type of project, 
and by geographic divisions 
Construction machinery distributing industry. NRA code, effective February 5, 1934, tab- 
ular analysis of labor provisions. -- 
Conventions, meetings, etc.: 
Canadian Trades and Labor Congress, September 18-23, 1933 y 
Code authorities and trade association code committees, conference, March 1934 
Housing Conference, National Public. Washington, D. C., January 27, 1934 
Interstate compacts affecting labor and industry, joint meeting of New England States, 
January 10, 1934, recommendations ad 
Labor legislation, Washington conference, February 44 15, 1934, committee reports and 
recommendations 
Michigan Labor Legislation lastitute, March 22-24, 1934 
Social Security, National Conference on, New York, April 19-20, 1934 
Southeastern Interstate Conference on Social Legislation, December 1933 
Vocational guidance. Regional conference, Johnsonburg, N. Y., August 28-September 
2, 1933, recommendations : 
‘ooking and heating appliance manufacturing adnate vy. NRA code, effective February 12, 
1934, tabular analysis of labor provisions 
‘ooperation, United States: 
Credit unions. Loans of, by States, 1933 
Selling to or through bona fide organizations ruled no violation of NRA codes, Executive 
order of February 17, 1934 
‘ooperation, foreign countries: 
Austria. General condition of movement 
Denmark. Insurance associations, State supervision and regulation of 
Great Britain. Retail branches opened by English Wholesale Society 
‘opper industry. NRA code, effective April 26, 1934, tabular analysis of labor provisions 
‘ord industry, solid braided. NRA code, effective March 12, 1934, tabular analysis of labor 
provisions. . ; Se a 7 rs oe 
‘ordage and tw ine industry. N RA code, effective March 7, 1934, tabular analysis of labor 
provisions ; nee 
Corkindustry. NR A code, effective January 22, 1934, tabular analysis oflabor provisions 
Corrugated and solid fiber shipping containers. NRA code, effective February 12, 1934, 
tabular analysis of labor provisions. 
Cosmetic, perfume, and other toilet preparations industry. NRA code, ‘effec tive April 2, 
1934, tabular analysis of labor provisions.......................-.....-.-..- 
Cost of living, United States: 
Changes (index numbers and percent), by city and item of expenditure, 1913 to December 


Federal employees, Washington, D. C. Index numbers, by items of expenditure, De- 
CUNO BOND. .. «. .. noccvecedocccscccsssenccccccccccccccccoese--0---- : 


99969° —35——2 


~~ = 
AA! 
1! ese 


Page 

May 1061 
May 1060 
Feb. 308-11 
Feb. 305 
Feb. 298 


Jan. 34 


Jan. 41 
Jan. 37 


Feb. 298 


Apr. 817 


Mar. 532 
May 1182 
Mar. 532 
Jan. 103-5 
Apr. 800-3 
Mar. 624-6 
Apr. 835-6 
Apr. 779-89 
May 1047-9 
June 1342-3 
Jan. 95-6 
Jan. 122-3 
Mar. 532 
Apr. 853-4 
Apr. 853 
June 1368 
May 1076 
June 1368-9 
June 1334 


Apr. 818 


Apr. 811 
Mar. 532 


Apr. 811 


May 1069 


Feb. 476-89 


Feb. 379 
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Cost of living, United States—C ontinued. 
Federal employees, Washington, D.C. Measuring changes in (Williams) 


M 
Index numbers, food, clothing, fuel and light, rent, United States and certain foreign 

countries, 1920-33.............. . . Feb 4 
Philippine Islands (Manila). Laborers, average » monthly, 1932 
San Francisco (Calif.). Family budgets, executive, clerk, and wage earner, November 

1933 ew 1900, 

Cost of living, foreign countries: 
Argentina (Buenos Aires). Working classes, distribution of expenses, 1926-31 Mar 740 
Australia. Index numbers, food and general, 1929-33 Feb. a 
Austria (Vienna). Index numbers, food, clothing, fuel and light, rent, 1920-33 } 
Belgium. Index numbers, food, clothing, fuel and light, rent, 1929-33 
Bulgaria. Index numbers, food, clothing, fuel and light, rent, 1920-83 j 
Canada. Changes in cost of family budget per week, specified months 1928-33 Ay ’ 

-—— Index numbers, food, clothing, fuel and light, rent, 1929-33... | 
Chile (Santiago). Index numbers, food, clothing, fuel and light, rent, 1920-83 | 
China (Shanghai). Index numbers, food, clothing, fuel and light, rent, 1929-33 | 
Czechoslovakia (Prague). Index numbers, food, clothing, fuel and light, rent, 1920-82 | 
Estonia (Tallin). Index numbers, food, clothing, fuel and light, rent, 1929-33 | 
Finland. Index numbers, food, clothing, fuel and light, rent, 1920-33 _. | 
France (Paris). Index numbers, food, clothing, fuel and light, rent, 1920-33 | 
Germany. Index numbers, food, clothing, fuel and light, rent, 1920-33 | 
Great Britain (United Kingdom). Index numbers, food, clothing, fuel and light, rent, 

1920-33 RE Pe SE ee ee ee | 
India (Bombay). Index numbers, food, clothing, fuel and light, rent, 1920-33 | 
Ireland. Index numbers, food and general, 1929-33 . . i 
Italy (Milan). Index numbers, food, clothing, fuel and light, rent, 1920- 33 | 
Netherlands (Amsterdam), Index numbers, food and general, 1920-33 Kel 
New Zealand. Index numbers, food, clothing, fuel and light, rent, 1920-33 iv 
Norway. Index numbers, food, clothing, fuel and light, rent, 1920-33 | 
Poland (Warsaw). Index numbers, food, clothing, fuel and light, rent, 1920-33 Kel 
South Africa. Index numbers, food and general, 1920-33 iy 
Sweden, Index numbers, food, clothing, fuel and light, rent, 1920-33 yr 
Switzerland, Index numbers, food, clothing, fuel and light, rent, 1920-33 Feb. 4 
United Kingdom. (See wnder Great Britian.) 

Cotton-cloth glove manufacturing. NRA code, effective January 8, 1934, amended, tabular 
analysis of labor provisions i Feb, 208; Mar 

Cotton-cloth manufacturing. Dust hazards, degree of, and other dust characteristics Fel 
Cotton-garment industry. NRA code, effective November 27, 1933, amended December 1, 

1933, tabular analysis of labor provisions Jan, 37; Feb. so 
Cotton-goods manufacturing. Trendin employment, hours, earnings, and production under 

the NRA, October 1982—March 1934 ; May 1010 
Cotton-textileindustry. Production control authorized under N RA code, December 1033 Kel 
Cotton-textile and rayon-weaving industry. NRA code amended July 17, 25, 1933, tabular 

analysis oflabor provisions Mar. 4:7 
Counseling service for unemployed. New York City, activities of Adjustment Service Ap 
Court decisions, (See Decisions of courts.) 
Credit unions. (See Cooperation.) 
Crude petroleum producing. Trend in employment, hours, earnings, and production under 

the NRA, October 1932—March 1934...................... ; : May 1010 
Crushed stone, sand and gravel, and slag industry. NRA code, effective Nov embe r 20, 1933, 

tabular analysis of labor provisions Jas 
Cylinder mold industry. NRA code, effective April 2, 1934, tabular analy sis of labor pro 

aT St NRA LE gE — dil May 100 
Dairy products cotton wrappings and milk filtering materials industry. NRA code, effec 

tive April 30, 1934, tabular analysis of labor provisions. .... Jun 
Dampproofing, waterproofing, calking compounds, and concrete 5 floor treatments manufac - 

turing. NRA code, effective December 4, 1933, tabular analysis of labor provisions Jan, 4 
Date packing industry. NRA code, effective November 20, 1933, tabular analysis of labor 

provisions. ...._. DL i dtchineadsthiebddeedencescenanmniuitiinans naneon Jan. 4 
Decisions and awards, ‘trade-board, impartial chairman, ete. (See specific industry.) ) 
Decisions of courts, United States: 

Convict labor law, Hawes-Cooper, right to challenge act denied Mar. 57% 


Maritime law. Workmen's compensation acts held applicable to local matters 
Milk, sale of, New York statute regulating, constitutionality upheld 
Mortgage-moratorium law of 1933 held valid, Minnesota 

News agent on train entitled to same protection as other passengers, lowa. . . . 


Jan, 9-100 
Apr. 820) 

Feb, 325 | 
May 1105 | 
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necisions of courts, United States—Continued 
Old-age pensions. Washington, law held mandatory upon counties 
Pension from private corporation, held assignable right of retired employee, West Vit 
pinta 
Workmen’s compensation. Application of act to local maritime matters 
Election to have State compensation law govern bars recovery under Federal safety 
ippliance acts 
Employer held negligent when minor, lawfully employed, engaged in prohibited 
work 
Llegally employed minor not entitled to, Pennsylvania 
Lumber-camp employee's death from accidental use of earbolic acid held compen 
sable, Wisconsin 
Operation of motor vehicle without license not bar to recovery for injury, Maine 
Worry over injury not sufficient cause for delay in filing claim, Texas 
yntal laboratory industry. NRA code, effective February 1, 1034, tabular analysis of labor 
provisions 
pepression. (See Economic conditions.) 
Die casting Manufacturing NRA code, effective March 18, 1994, tabular analvsis of labor 
provisions 
Diseases. GSee Industrial diseases and poisons.) 
Disinfectant and insecticide manufacturing NRA code, effective April 17, 1984, tabular 
alysis of labor provision 
Distilled spirits industry. NEA code, effective date November 27, 1033, and labor pro 
visions, Mareh 26, 1034, tabular analysi Feb 
Distilled spirits rectifying industry NILA code, except labor provisions, effective December 
10, 1044 
Domestic freight forwarding industry NERA code, effective December 2 O48, tabular 
analysis of labor provision 
Drapery and upholstery 
Textile industry NKA code, effective December 11, 1048, tabular analy of labor 
provisions 
Trimming industry NKA code, effective January 26, 1944, tabular analysis of labor 
provisions 
Dress industry. NRA code, amended December 15, 1933, tabular analysis of labor provision 
Drinking straw (bulk), wrapped drinking straw, wrapped toothpick, and wrapped manicure 
tick industry. NKA code effective March 26, 1934, tabular analysis of labor provision 
Dry and polishing mop manufacturing NRA code, effective December 25, 1094, tabular 
inalysis of labor provision 
Dry color industry. NRA code, effective May 5, 1034, tabular analysis of labor provision 
Dry goods cotton batting industry. NRA code, effective April 30, 1044, tabular analysis of 
labor provisions 
Duste, industrial, United States: 
Explosions, minimizing effects of, demonstration of, | Department of Agriculture 
Hazards, degree of, by types of dust 
Mining. Dust diseases, engineering problem re preventive mensure 


Karnings. (See Wages and hours.) 
Earthenware manufacturing. NRA code, effective March 24, 1044, tabular analy of labor 
provisions... 
Economic conditions, United States: 
Depression, effects of conditions upon farm-labor productivity 
Effects of depression upon health, 1920-32 (U. 8. Publie Health Service study) 
Negroes, West Virginia. Depression, effects of, 1y20-52 
Economic conditions, foreign countries. South Africa. Natives, 1085 
Electric wiring and apparatus. Safety code, approved as ‘American standard”, Septem 
ber 1, 1083 ; , —_ 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies, manufacture of. Trend in employment, 


~—_—— 


Os 


Page 
Apr. S24 


May 1101-2 


Jan. 00-100 
June 1366-7 


May 1118-19 
May 1117-18 


June 1965-6 
lan. 0&0 


Jan. 101 


Mar 


May 1006 


June ih 
May 1075 
Keb 


lan 


Mar 
Feb 


May tf 


Neb 


June 
June 133 
Jan, 80 


Feb uv 
Jan. 87-8 


May 1066 


Jan, 64-4 
Jan R27 
Jan. 77 


Jan. 78 


Jan. WO-1 


hours, earnings, and production under the NRA, October 1932-March 1934 : ae May 1019, 1025 


Electrical workers. Denver, Colo., hearing on wage-scale increase, and award, November 
17, 19383 a 


Klectrotyping and stereotyping industry. NRA code, effective January 1, 1934, tabular 


analysis of labor provisions... — snasec . pneencene = 
Embroidery industry: 
Hand, and pleating, stitching and bonnaz. NRA code, effective February 19, 
tabular analysis of labor provisions. .......... neue 
Schiffli, hand machine, and thread and scallop cutting. NRA code, effective February 
12, 1934, tabular analysis of labor provisions 
Emergency Conservation work. Report of work during 1033 


Mar. 508 


Feb 200 


Apr. 817 


Apr. 818 
Mar. 518-22 
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Emergency (Presidential) boards, railway disputes. (See Railroads.) 


. Empl yyme! 
Emergency relief work. (See Unemployment.) a 


Pao ish 
Emigration, United States. Statistics, last half of 1933 “ve May 1% ty pate I 
Emigration, foreign countries. Inspection of emigrants on board ship. International labor scotlan 
convention (agreement), 1926, provisions of__..........____________ Le. . =: South . 
Employer-employee relations. National Industrial Recovery Act, methods of conducting pnd-grain 
under, study of extent of use of......................-..---------.. Fi 8 of labor J 
Employers’ associations. Portugal. Law no. 23049 of 1933 regulating ¢ organization of and elop i 
duties... ...- ee a ee ee eS ee us visions 
Employment agencies, United States. Legislation recommended, ‘National Conference for pxcelsior 8 
Labor Legislation, February 1934. - - - - ee oA ES ~ eu eS Apr ' nalysis 
Employment agencies, foreign countries: 
General. International labor conventions (agreements), 1919, 1920, 1933, provisions of Apr. 7744 Fabrie ™ 
Great Britain. London, placement of juvenile workers, 1932 and 1933, by occupation labor pr 
SS: ETE cs meek & Oe ae ee ee OP |e June = fan and t 
Mexico. Establishment of free agencies, , regulations effective April 14, 1934_____- June 1320-4 provisio 
Employment opportunities. Manufactures, location of affecting, study of, 1899—-192¢ Apr. 795-7 Farm equ 
Employment statistics, United States: labor pr 
Agriculture. Ohio, 1918-32, by general occupation group (Croxton) __......__-______- ; Jan. |48 Farm lab 
Building construction. By city, November 1933-April 1934____.._____- dec Jar ’ Fatal acc! 
Feb. 423-4; Mar. 701-5; Apr. 952- a M: Ly 1216- 19; June 1495-% Federal ¢ 
Cities (500,000 population or over). Fluctuations, November 1933-April 1934___ Jan. & Federal F 
Feb. 433; Mar. 714; Apr. 964; May 1228; Ju: Feldspar 
Civil Service. Number of employees, November 1933-April 1934____- ; Jan. ‘ visions 
Feb. 433-5; Mar. 714-16; Apr. 964-6; May 1228. 30; Jun Fiber pre 
Civil Works Administration. Employees on pay roll, December 2, 1933-A pril 26, 1934 J , Can 
Feb. 442-3; Mar. 723-4; Apr. 973-4; May 1237-8; Ju: , | pre 
Construction. Fluctuations in employment, 1918-32 (Croxton)______- . Jan. 148; Feb. 25s. % Wall 
Emergency Conservation Work. October and November 1933-April 1934 Jan. : pr 
Feb. 443-4; Mar. 724-5; Apr. 974-5; May 1238-9; June 15)s Wor 
Fisheries. Ohio, 1918-32, by general occupation group (Croxton) __________- ah J 27 
Food and kindred products, manufacture of. Ohio, 1916-32 (Croxton).._.._.____- June 1443-8 Fishery 
Foundries and machine shops. Ohio, fluctuation in employment, 1916-32 (Croxton)... Apr. 9 Flag mé 
Iron and steel and their products. Ohio, fluctuations in employment, 1916-32 (Croxton) Apr. 4 Flexible 
Louisville (Ky.). Survey of employables, March 16-May 16, 1933 wk Seuiixe May 1 provis 
Manufacturing industries. By group and industry, November 1933-April 1934__...__.. Jan. 172-4: Fluted 
Feb. 381-414; Mar. 679-92; Apr. 936-44; May 1197-1211; June 147:-» tabul: 
—— Indexes, by group and subgroup, yearly 1923-33, and monthly 1931-33____________- Feb. 341-4 Folding 
—-— Ohio, fluctuations in employment, 1916-32 (Croxton) - A: Seer ..... Jan. 148; Mar. ¢ provi 
Nonmanufacturing industries. By industry group, November 1933-April 1934______ Jan. 15 { Food d 
Feb. 415-17; Mar. 692-5; Apr. 944-8; May 1211-13; June 1400 ; tabu! 
—— Index numbers, by industry group. January 1930 to April 1934__........_-_______. Jan. 188-9 Forced 
Feb. 418-19; Mar. 696-7; Apr. 947-8; May 1214-15; June | 4()5 | visio 
Ohio. Fluctuations in employment (Croxton). (See Employment statistics, specific Found 
industry.) Ex 
Public roads, Federal and State, by geographic division, November 1933-April 1934.... Jan. 212-1; 
Feb. 445; Mar. 725-6; Apr. 975-6; May 1239-40; June 1519-20 Gi 
Public Works Administration funds. Employment created by, by type of project and 
geographic division, November 1933-April 1934._..................--..--.---.-.---.. = Jan. 207-12; Si 
Feb. 437-44; Mar. 718-25; Apr. 968-75; May 1232-9; June 1512 2 
Railroads, class 1. By occupation, October 1933-March 1934___..........._-__________.- Jan. 20 SI 
Feb. 437; Mar. 717; Apr. 967: May 1231; June 
—— Indexes, by month, 1923-34_________ Jan. 205; Feb. 436; Mar. 716; Apr. 966; May 1230; June |! Foun 
—— Other than transportation employees, 1922-32___............_---.__.____- Jan. 45-50, 54-5, 60-2 Fulle 
—— Transportation employees, 1916-32__......___..______- ...--.. Feb. 272, 277, 279, 280, 282, 284, 2% ana 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, employment on projects financed by, April 1934... June 1520 - Fune 
Service. Ohio, 1918 to 1932, by general occupation group (Croxton)__......._.........- Jan. 14> pro 
States. Trend of employment and pay rolls, by industry group, November 1933-April Fur i 
Rate Pi ot ge a vt Jan. 195-202; Feb. 425-32; Mar. 706-13; Apr. 956-63; May 1220-27; June 1499-14 ' ] 
Trade, wholesale and retail. Ohio, fluctuations in employment, 1916-32 (Croxton)____- Jan. 14s 
May 1036-* ° 


Transportation and public utilities. Ohio, 1918-32, by general occupation group (Crox- 

MRE TE ree Oo oe) ER ee a ee eT Ce Jan. 149 ‘ 
Trend of employment under NRA, percent of change, October 1932-March 1934, by io 

SOU Sy retainer amide Lees 0S Ee area! SUP sOi-n May 1013-3! Furt 
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ymployment statistics, foreign countries: Page 
British India. Coal mining, 1931 and 1932_-_-- ae May 1194-6 
Great Britain. Railway service, March 1924—March 1933 ; May 1192-3 
Scotland. Farm workers, by class and sex, 1925-31 
South Africa. Gold mines, native labor, 1933- : 
pnd-grain strip wood block industry. NKA code, effective January 8, 1934, tabular analysis 
bor provisions . ; Feb 


June 1346-7 
June 1475 


op industry. NRA code, effective February 5, 1934, tabular analysis of labor pro 

ns ebaiiill oe 

Excelsior and excelsior products industry. NRA code, effective December 17, 1933, tabular 
snalysis of labor provisions_- 


Fabric manufacturing, slit. NRA code, effective January 29, 1934, tabular 
labor provisions ; es ' 

Fan and blower industry. NRA code, effective February 12, 1934, tabular analysis of labor 
provisions 


analy 


Farm equipment retail trade. NRA code, effective January 22, 1934, tabular analy 
labor provisions 
Farm labor. (See Agriculture.) 
Fatal accidents. (See Accident statistics.) 
Federal Civil Works Administration. Work and policies of 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration. (See Relief Administration, Feder nerge! 
Feldspar industry. NRA code, effective January 29, 1934, tabular analysis f la 
visions 
Fiber products: 
Can and tube industry. NRA code, effective March 5, 1934, tabular analysis of lal 
provisions a , 
Wallboard industry. NRA code, effective March 19, 1934, tabular analysis of labor 
provisions — : 
Work clothing button manufacturing, fiber and metal. NRA code, effective March 
27, 1934, tabular analysis of labor provisions 
Fishery industry. NRA code, effective March 12, 1934, tabular analysis of labor provision 
Flag manufacturing. NRA code, effective April 5, 1934, tabular analysis of labor provision 
Flexible insulation industry. NRA code, effective May 14, 1934, tabular analysis of labor 
provisions __ ‘ 
Fluted cup, pan liner, and iace paper industry. NKA code, effective February 26, 1934, 
tabular analysis of labor provisions os ‘ 
Folding paper box industry. NRA code, effective January 8, 1934, tabular analysis of labor 
provisions 5 - pes 
Food dish and pulp and paper plate industry. NR A code, effective February 12, 1934, 
tabular analysis of labor provisions 


Forced labor, suppression of. International labor conventions (agreements), 1930, pro- 
visions of 


Foundries: 


Equipment industry. NRA code, effective February 17, 1934, tabular analysis of labor 


provisions . ouch —_ sated a ‘ meses Apr. 812 


Gray-iron foundry industry. N RA code, effective February 26, 1934, tabular analysis 


of labor provisions a aan Apr. 814 


Silicosis, survey of conditions and measures recommended for protec tion against, Mas- 
sachusetts ree 

Supply industry. NR A code, effective February 20, 1934, tabular analysis of labor 
provisions 


LOSH-S 


. Apr. 813 
Foundries and machine shops. Labor turn-over rates, 1931 and l Feb. 347-51 
Fuller’s earth producing and marketing. NRA code, effective March 30, 1934, tabular 
analysis of labor provisions. --_- , ae May 1067 
Funeral service industry. NRA code, effective April 16, 1934, tabular analysis of labor 
provisions 
Fur industries: 
Dressing and dyeing. NRA code, effective December 28, 1933, amended February 
9, 1934, tabular analysis of labor provisions. .-_............--- F Feb. 299; Apr. 821 
Trade, fur dealing. NRA code, effective April 16, 1934, tabular analysis of labor pro- 
ee a ee a ee 
Trapping contractors. NRA code, effective December 20, 1933, tabular analyal sis of 
I  eneeuennnwnns Feb. 299 
Furnace manufacturing: 
Industrial. NRA code, effective April 3, 1934, tabular analysis of labor provisions May 1067 
Warm-air. NRA code, effective December 11, 1933, tabular analysis of labor provisions Jan. 41 


June 1334 


June 1334 
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Furniture and floor wax and polish industry. NRA code, effective February 2, 1934, tabu- 
Se Te ee ee ee eS 
Furniture manufacturing industry. NRA code, effective December li, 1933, tabular 

analysis of labor provisions 


Gainfully employed persons. (See Census, industrial.) 

Gas appliances and apparatus industry. NRA code, effective December 7, 1933, tabular 
analysis of labor provisions__............_-- ~ss Se ae 

Gear manufacturing industry. NRA code, effective November 25, 1933, tabular analysis 
SS AL TE nina —_ , 

Glassware industry, American. NR A code, effective January 31, 1934, tabular analysis 
of labor provisioms................- CP Ps Ser : - 

Glazed and fancy paper industry. N R A code, effectiv e February 12 1934, tabular analysis 
ae ee viidisnaats 

Glove manufacturing, cotton cloth. NRA code, effective January 8, 1934, tabular analy- 
sis of labor provisions_...............__- 

Government contracts. Compliance with N RA code | provisions required, Executive order 
of March 14, 1934_. a 

Grain exchanges and members thereof. N R A code, effectiv e Mare hs 30, 1934, tabular analy- 
EE EID CE OEE OT ee 

Granite and stone trades. Silicosis, survey of conditions and measures recommended for 
protection against, Massachusetts.......................____- 

Granite cutting. Dust hazards, degree of, and other dust characteristics 

Graphic arts industry. NRA codes, effective February 26, 1934, tabular analysis of labor 
provisions SE Ee Ee, ae See ee 

Gray iron foundry industry. NRA code, effective February 26, 1934, tabul: ar an: alysie of 
SRE EPI ES a Se a ana aan Sena 

Grinding wheel industry. N R A code, effective January 8, 1934, tabula ar analysis of labor 
provisions_. jalgndliiaaacaiihiateiitaaiteindiianttiatami ins Pas 

Gummed label ‘and embossed seal industry. NRA code, effective February 26, 1934, ts abular 
analysis of labor provisions.__................___- 

Gumming industry. NRA code, effective February 26, 1934, tabul: ir canals sis of labor pro- 
RS ee nee 


Hair-cloth manufacturing. NRA code, effective December 25, 1933, tabular analysis of 
ee es 
Handicapped workers: 
Exemption of from code provisions, Executive order of February 17, 1934___- 
NRA code provisions limiting employment of, enforcement of.................____. 
Hardwood distillation industry. NRA code, effective November 13, 1933, tabular analysis 
Tl ace tant. = be adineltell  D eealis BOE Seal at nla Milla eee ah ee 
Hat die, metal, and wood hat block industry. N R A code, effective January 29, 19: 4, tabular 
analysis of labor provisions 


Hat manufacturing. NRA code, effective February 19, 1934, tabul: ar an: naly sis of i bor p pro- 
tidal i hci a clin epilsins:-acaimsinean bine dine ninciior API 
Hatcheries, commercial and breeder. NRA code, effectiv e Januar ary 1, 1934, : te bulla uw ans naly: sis 
a 
Health and hygiene, United States: 
Collective agreements, provisions for protection to life and health of union members, 
analyets Gf, Dy Wee. -. os... ... +... nite Dad Rn = ny mepeaee Fite, 2 
Dusty trades. Health of workers, and degree of dust hasards ie es A Le eee nage Py 
Economic depression, effects of, upon health, 1929-32 (U.S. Public Health Service study) ). 
Industrial policyholders. Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., health record, 1933_____- 
Industrial safety and health standards, committee appointed to consider application of to 
NRA codes, provisions to be included, reeommended_.._....-.. =.» = 
Minimum standards for safety and health in manufacturing industries (NRA)_______- 
Silicosis in granite and foundry industries, protection against, Massachusetts’ committee 
EEE ALOIS AS. IE LL cep Apa RADA 
State codes for health protection and safety, recommendations of National Conference for 
<a a, lll Rall Iii dh Seine siceia apgaaiag 
Health (or sickness) insurance. National Conference on 1 Social Security, April 1934, proposed 
NE rk ae ee eh LS 
Heater unit, and/or unit, ventilator manufacturing. NRA code, effective February 19, 19: 4, 
Se en ne ee ee ee 
Hide and leather-working machine industry. NRA code, effective March 19, 1934, tabular 
Cee ee uintenmeoeupensen. 
Hog-cholera virus, and antihog cholera serum industry. NRA code, effective March 9, 1934, 
tabular analysis of labor provisions 


_ . Feb. 2 
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Home Owners’ Loan Corporation. (See Home ownership.) 
Home ownership: 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, loans made by, 7 weeks ending February 16, 1934- 
Negroes, West Virginia, 1930 
Homework, industrial: 
Abolition of, recommended by National Conference for Labor Legislation, February 
1934 , ; seoaiianh 
(Connecticut lace industry, study of conditions in, 1933 


Interstate compacts affecting labor, recommendations of joint meeting of New England 
States, January 10, 1934 : cele asians , 

Puerto Rico. Embroidery and thread pulling industries, general conditions 

Homes for the aged. (See Aged and indigent persons, care of.) 

Homesteaders. Employment opportunities on subsistence-homesteads projects 

Horseshoe and allied products manufacturing. NRA code, effective March 18, 1934, tabular 
analysis of labor provisions 

Hosiery industry. (See Knit goods.) 

} 


Hotels. NRA code, effective November 27, 1933, tabular analysis of labor provisions 
Hours of labor, general: 


Interstate compacts affecting labor, recommendations of joint meeting of New England 
States, January 10, 1934 

Limitation of, recommendation of National Conference for Labor Legislation, February 
1934 ee — 4 

Men in private employment, restrictions on, by State and Territory, as of January 1, 
1934 : — ‘ 

Regulation of. International labor conventions (agreements), 1919, 1921, 1925, 1930, 
1931, provisions of 


(See also Shorter working time; Wages and hours.) 
Household goods storage and moving trade. NRA code, effective April 30, 1934, tabular 
analysis of labor provisions. - 


Household ice refrigerator industry. NRA code, effective January 9, 1934, tabular analysis 
of labor provisions 
Housing, United States: 


Building operations (permits issued). (See section Housing each issue of Monthly Labor 
Review.) 

Cities (10,000 population or over). Building operations, families provided for, ete 
1933 . sae” laa i : pat 

Conference, on social aspects of, Washington, D. C., January 27, 1934, report of 

Low-cost. Recommendations of National Conference for Labor Legislation, February 
See wat ewttbtededl : at 

Tennessee Valley project. Planned community of Norris, Tenn 

Housing, foreign countries: 
Chile. Government a‘d to working-class housing, since 1906 
Portugal. Low-cost, law no. 23052 of 1933 authorizing construction of 


Iliness rates in relation to incomes, 1932, and comparison with 1929 
Immigration, United States: 
Hawaii. Philippine labor, 1928-32, by sex 
Statistics. July-December 1933. 
Immigration, Canada. Statistics, 1932 and 1933 
Income: 
Distribution of individual returns, for income-tax purposes, by net income classes, 1932 
National. (See National income.) 
Industrial disputes, United States: 
Automobile industry. Controversy re union recognition, settlement March 25, 
basis of woteieid 
Cases handled by regional labor boards during March 1934____-_- 
Philippine Islands. Adjustments of, through bureau of labor, 1928-32 
Reemployment of strikers, etc., E. G. Budd Mfg. Co., settlement of controversy, March 
1934 : bom iso # : 
Statistics. (See each issue of Monthly Labor Review.) 
(See also National Labor Board.) 
(industrial disputes, Canada. Statistics, 1914 to 1933_............ —.--- 
(ndustrial diseases and poisons, United States: 
“Dust diseases, underground miners, engineering problem re preventive measures 
ecupational diseases. Legislation re compensation for, by States 
Silicosis. Survey of conditions in granite and foundry industries, Massachusetts, and 
measures recommended for protection against 


aenatiapenin ‘. Apr. 887-07; 


Apr. 783-4 
May 1082-5 


Apr S36 
Apr. 933 


Feb. 251-2 
M ty 1067 


Jan. 38 


June 133 


Feb 


May 1162-81 
Mar. 624-6 


Apr. 786-8 
June 1282-4 


June 1413-14 


Apr. 838-9 


Jan. 84-4 
May 1267-8 
May 1263-7 


May 1268-9 


Mar. 586 


May 1061-2 
June 1328-9 
Apr. 866 


May 1062 


May 1136 


Jan. 87-8 
June 1348-63 


Tay 1086-8 
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Industrial diseases and poisons, foreign countries: 
General. Prevention of, 1919, 
REA ok SS os, Ss ae ho oe 2 ws SO SO ee ee 
South Africa. Miners’ phthisis, new and compensable cases, 1926-27 and 1919-20 to 


international labor conventions (agreements), 1921, 


Industrial furnace manufacturing. NRA code, effective April 3, 1934, ti vbular analysis of 
ana enintesnansipttnmulemenundisenustiniink 
Industrial homework. (See Homework, industrial.) 
Industrial relations boards. Motor-bus industry, establishment of under NRA, announced 
ee i eS 
Industrial safety equipment industry and trade. NRA code, effective March 12, 1934, tabular 
analysis of labor provisions_-_....................--- 
Infants’ and children’s wear industry. NRA code, effec tive e April 9, 1934, tabular analy: sis of 
Sk nN a ol ona di dei sana 
Inland water carrier trade, in Eastern division of United States oper: ting via New York 
canal system. NRA code, effective February 15, 1934, tabular analysis of labor provisions 
Insecticide and disinfectant manufacturing. NRA code, effective April 17, 1934, tabular 
analysis of labor provisions. 
Insulation board industry. 
0 ee 
Insurance, life. Union Leber Life Insurance Co., 
Invalidity insurance, foreign countries. 
NE a a ee ey ee ee 
Investment bankers. NRA code, effective December ll, 
RS Se ee Tiscali 
Iron and steel industry: 
Gray-iron foundry. 
NNN Wa. abnbcdinudinnds daa ce liad aaltddanctChandich kh cle 
Labor turn-over rates, 1932 and 1933, by rate groups... as: 
Malleable iron. NRA code, effective December 7, 1933, tabular ans alysis of , bor pro- 
visions _ __ . 
NRA code, continuance of operation under, to May 31, 1934 


Trend in employment, hours, earnings, and production under the NRA, October 1932 
March 1934 


NRA code, effective April 2, 1934, tabular analysis of labor 
financial report for 1933 

International labor conventions (agreements), 1933, 
1933, tabular analysis of labor 


NRA code, effective February 26, 1934, tabular analysis of labor 


Jewelry: 
Medium and low-priced jewelry manufacturing. 
1933, tabular analysis of labor provisions 
Precious jewelry production. 

of labor provisions 
Retail trade. 


NRA code, effective December 24, 


NRA code, effective Nov ember 30, 1933, ‘tebuler ¢ ans nalys sis 


NRA code, effective December 11, 1933, tabular analy sis of labor | provi- 


Juvenile employment. (See C hild labor and welfare. ) 


Knife and allied steel products manufacturing, machine. 
1934, tabular analysis of labor provisions_______________- 
Knit goods industry (ercept Wages and hours, which see) U Inited States. 
tion control authorized under NRA code, December 1933 
Knitted outerwear industry: 
NRA code, effective January 1, 1934, tabular analysis of labor provisions. 
Piece rates, NRA ruling on yield of, April 1934._...........___. 
Knitting, braiding, and wire covering machineindustry. NRA code, ‘amended F sbrws iry 17 7, 
1933, tabular analysis of labor provisions 


NRA code, effective February 16, 


‘Hosiery, produc - 


Label, gummed, and embossed seal industry. NRA code, effective February 26, 1934, 

tabular analysis of labor provisions 
Labor and industrial conditions: 

Dress industry, women’s. Connecticut, study of, 1933._.................-.-.-.-._____- 

Great Britain. Coal-mining industry, reorganization of, activities of Coal Mines Reor- 

ganization Commission, 1933 

—— (England). 


Motor-bus operators, agreement provisions effective to September 30, 


Taiwan (Formosa). Japanese and Formosan Chinese employees, first half of 1933_- 
Tennessee Valley Authority. Employment policies and planned community life... iliehinde 
Laborcamps. Germany. Women, laborservicecamps for, operations of, since February 1, 


Labor conventions (agreements), international. Minimum standards established by, provi- 
sions of, by subject 


May 1019 


Apr. 814 
June 


Apr. 815 
Feb. 295 


Feb. 300 
June 


Apr. 821 


Apr. 815 
Apr. 925-9 
Apr. 822-3 


Apr. 934-5 
June 1473 


June 1277-+7 


May 1079-51 


Apr. 759-78 
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tabor organizations, United States: 
Philippine Islands. Number and membership, 1928-32 
Union Labor Life Insurance Co., financial report for 1933- 
tabor organizations, foreign countries: 
Austria. Reorganization of labor unions, provisions of decree of March 2, 1934 
Canada. Tradesand Labor Congress, annual convention, September 18-23, 1933 
Great Britain. Trade-union membership, by industrial group, 1931 and 1932 
Portugal. Law no. 20050 of 1933 regulating composition of and activities 
Labor Review, Board of. Organization of, by Federal Emergency Administration of Public 
Works, duties of- 
Labor turn-over: 
Foundries and machine shops, rates, 1931 and 1932- 
[ron and steel industry, statistics, 1932 and 1933, by rate groups 
Manufacturing industries. Annual and quarterly rates, 1932, 
— Quarterly rates, 1932-34, by industry 
Labor unions. (See Labor organizations.) 
Lace industry. Homework, study of conditions in Connecticut in 1933 
Ladies’ handbagindustry. NRA code, effective March 26, 1934, tabular analysis of labor pro- 
visions 
Laundry trade. NRA code, effective February 16, 1934, tabular analysis of labor provisions 
Laws and legislation, United States, Federal and general: 
Antiunion contract and anti-injunction laws, 1933, review of 
Compacts re labor and industrial laws, Federal bill authorizing States to negotiate 
Conferenceon. Washington, February 14-15, 1934, committee reports and recommenda- 
tions 
Contract of employment, 1933, review of 
Convict labor, 1933, review of 
Cooperative associations, 1933, review of 
Employment agencies, 1933, review of 
Federal civilemployees. Occupational diseases, compensation for, ‘text of k iW 
Health and safety, 1933, review of 
Holidays, 1933, review of 
Hours oflabor. 1933, review of 
— Men, private employment, restrictions on, by State and 7 erritory, as of J: anuary 1, 
1934 
Investigative commissions, 1933, review - of 
Labor departments, etc., 1933, review of 
Longshoremen and harbor workers. 
Mechanics’ liens, 1933, review of__.........-- 
Michigan Labor Legislation Institute, March 22-24, 1934,summary ofsubjects considered 
Occupational diseases, compensation for, by States 
Old-age pensions, analysis of provisions, by States, as ofJune 1, “1934 
Recovery, national and industrial, 1933, review of 
Retirement and pensions, 1933, review of : 
Southeastern Interstate Conference on Social Legislation, ‘Dees mber 1933. 
Sunday labor or 1 day’s rest in 7, review of, for 1933 
Unemployment insurance, 1933, review of 
Vocational rehabilitation, 1933, review of 
Wages, 1933, review of ra i 
Workmen's compensation. Amendments, etc., 
Laws and legislation, United States, by States: 
Alaska. Old-age pensions, tabular analysis of provisions 
Arizona. Old-age pensions, tabular analysis of provisions 
California. Occupational diseases, compensation for, text of law 
—— Old-age pensions, tabular analysis of provisions 
Colorado. Old-age pensions, tabular analysis of provisions__ 
Connecticut. Occupational diseases, compensation for, text of law 
Delaware. Old-age pensions, tabular analysis of provisions 
District of Columbia. Occupational diseases, compensation for, text of |: AW 
Hawaii. Occupational diseases, compensation for, text of law 
—— Old-age pensions, tabular analysis of provisions 
Idaho. Old-age pensions, tabular analysis of provisions 
Illinois. Occupational diseases, compensation for, text of law 
Indiana. Old-age pensions, tabular analysis of provisions 
lowa. Old-age pensions, tabular analysis of provisions _ - 
ere perso ya a, ounpeygaiien for, text of law 


1933 


Occupational diseases, compensation for, text of law 


1933, review of, by States. 
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Jan. 34 
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Mar. 602-4 
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May 1068 
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Mar. 574 
A pr. 836 


Apr. 779-89 
Mar. 562 
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Mar. 572 
Mar. 562-3 
June 1363 
Mar. 568-9 
Mar. 570 
Mar. 563-5 


Apr. 832-4 
Mar. 574 
Mar. 574-6 
June 1363 
Mar. 570-1 
May 1047-9 


June 1348-63 
June 1339-42 


Mar. 560-2 
Mar. 572-3 

Jan. 
Mar. 569-70 
Mar, 573-4 

Mar. 572 
Mar. 
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95-6 
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June 1349 
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Laws and legislation, United States, by States—Continued. Machine 

Maine. Old-age pensions, tabular analysis of provisions_............ " , lin - tabular 
Maryland. Old-age pensions, tabular analysis of provisions._.......__.. . ape Machine 
Massachusetts. Occupational diseases, compensation for, text of law Ju : of labor 
—— Old-age pensions, tabular analysis of provisions._......-..-.. ... h a Machine 
Michigan. Old-age pensions, tabular analysis of provisions. _- Jur ynalys' 
Minnesota. Occupational diseases, compensation for, text of law Sun. M chine 
—— Old-age pensions, tabular analysis of provisions = ; Malleab 
Missouri. Occupational diseases, compensation for, text of I Aw , Ju rs provis 
Montana. Old-age pensions, tabular analysis of provisions. ____. i Manufa 
Nebraska. Old-age pensions, tabular analysis of provisions ______- F Ju Loc 
Nevada. Old-age pensions, tabular analysis of provisions_____. c > Ju Safe 
New Hampshire. Old-age pensions, tabular analysis of provisions Ju Tre’ 
New Jersey. Occupational diseases, compensation for, text of law June ™ 
~—— Old-age pensions, tabular analysis of provisions. _.._______. Pe Rees 100 Marine 
New York. Occupational diseases, compensation for, text of law June analy 
— Old-age pensions, tabular analysis of provisions Jun Match 
North Dakota. Occupational diseases, compensation for, text of law Jun provi 
— Old-age pensions, tabular analysis of provisions Sus Materr 
Ohio. Occupational diseases, compensation for, text of law June provi 
—— Old-age pensions, tabular analysis of provisions_ _.____- Jun Mayes 
Oregon. Old-age pensions, tabular analysis of provisions_ Seo sions 
Pennsylvania. Old-age pensions, tabular analysis of provisions Jun Media 
Philippine Islands. Occupational diseases, compensation for, text of law Jun Medic 
Puerto Rico. Occupational diseases, compensation for, text of law June 13 unde 
Utah. Old-age pensions, tabular analysis of provisions. ______- nee Medic 
Washington. Old-age pensions, tabular analysis of provisions June 1241 man 
West Virginia. Old-age pensions, tabular analysis of provis:ons Jum Men’s 
Wisconsin. Occupational diseases, compensation for, text of law Jun visi 
— Old-age pensions, tabular analysis of provisions. Jun Mercl 
Wyoming. Old-age pensions, tabular analysis of provisions... __....__.. June 134] of le 
Laws and legislation, foreign countries: Messe 
Austria. Trade-union federation, provisions of decree for establishing one, effective July Meta 
A SS a eee ee Opn ’ : at fo' June } ana 
Canada. Workmen’s compensation, amendments, etc., 1933, review of, by Province Apr. 851-2 Met: 
Germany. New national labor law, cardinal principles of, and text (Speek)__..__- May 1104-1 siol 
Great Britain. Unemployment insurance, summary of terms of new bill eansieel Jan Mete 
Mexico. Employment agencies, regulations effective April 14,1934 ___. Satan June 1320-4 noe 
Portugal. Employers’ associations, law no. 23049 of 1933, provisions of. Apr. 838 Mets 
~ Housing, low-cost, law no. 23052 of 1933 authorizing construction_______. Apr. 838-9 SIO 
~ Labor, provisions of law no. 23048 of 1933 re new corporate social order relating to Apr. 836-7 Met: 
- People’s houses, establishment of, law no. 22051 of 1933, provisions of... ....__. Apr. 838 pr 
- Social insurance, etc., law no, 23053 of 1333 establishing new administrative agencies. Apr. &39 Mic 
- Workers’ organizations, law no. 20050 of 1933 regulating - aT Apr. &38 Mig 
Uruguay. Old-age pensions, provisions c: law unifying systems, Deceanbe r 2, 1933 June | 
Leather industry. Trend in employment, h< urs, earnings, and production under the NRA, 

October 1932—March 1934_.............--- ‘ — ee May 1019, Mil 
Leisure time. Public school as a factor in utilization of, study of__-- on ia Mar. 580-3 re 
Life insurance. Union Labor Life Insurance Co., financial report for 1933__......._.___- June 1344 Mil 
Light sewing industry, except garments. .N iiA code, effective February 2, 1934, tabular of 

analysis of labor provisions................---. . ‘ Oe Se Teer see Mar Mi 
Lightning-rod manufacturing. NRA code effec tive April 30, 1934, tabular analy sis of labor 0 

ee odame June 13 Mi 
Limestone industry. NRA code, effective Nov omhe 24, 1933, ts sbular analy: sis is of labor | pro- A 

ei geen ahh odeniuswetdine sake thadplid bhi de abt ewteWhedens Jan Mi 
Linseed oil manufacturing. NR A code, effective April 30, 1934, tabular analysis of labor 8 

IN lca a Phen n vibininisd tl Ga daNAaS Che ctiendbea<edbnchwisesece< = June | Mi 
Lockouts. (See Industrial disputes. ) 

Lumber- and timber-products industries. NRA code amended to include broom and mop 

ee es SID 7, Se iia decd ecdenadiaascencuwnantieeatedcsanacoceaes Jan. 

Lyeindustry. NRA code, effective March 6, 1934, tabular analysis of labor provisions.___- Apr. 8 M 
Macaroni industry. NRA code, effective February 8, 1934, tabular analysis of labor pro- M 










i iciihpinciiewiiethnhatidiemnnn=< tne bermeguimngdates os ae Sane teen mms Mar. 
Machine-applied staple and stapling machine industry. NR A “code, effective March 19, 
1934, tabular analysis of labor provisions_._.............. NR. 6 CR To, May 106s 


Machine knife and allied steel products manufacturing. NR A code, effective February 16, 
1934, tabular analysis of labor provisions...................-.---.-- uchiha oath jaakeste “di Apr. 81 
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Machine tool and equipment distributing industry. NRA code, effective December 8, 1933, 
tabular analysis of labor provisions \ aie . sti 
Machined waste manufacturing. NRA code, effective December 17, 1933, tabular analys 
of labor provisions__. : es a 
Machinery and allied products industry. NRA code, effective March 28, 1934, tabular 
ynalysis of labor provisions ; ae 
Machinery manufacturing industry. NRA codes. (See under specific kind of machinery.) 
Malleable iron industry NRA code, effective December 7, 1933, tabular analysis of labor 
provisions 
Manufacturing industries 
Location of manufacturers, affecting employment opportunities, study of, 1899-1929 
Safety and health, minimum standards for (N RA) 
Trend in employment, hours, earnings, and production under the NRA, October 1932 
March 1934 oa May 1019, 
Marine auxiliary machinery industry NRA code, effective February 9, 1934, tabular 
analysis of labor provisions 
Match (American) industry. NRA code, effective January 8, 1934, tabular analysis of labor 
prov Isions _ 
\laternity insurance, foreign countries. International labor conventions (agreements), 1919, 
provisions of 
Mayonnaise industry. NRA code, effective March 31, 1934, tabular ana 
sions 
Mediation, Federal Board of. Report for fiscal year, 1932-33 
Medical and hospitalservice. Chicago truck drivers’ and chauffeurs’ u: 
under medical insurance plan 
Medical problems in connection with administration of workmen’s compensation law 
man address, Connecticut Medical Society, Sept. 20, 1933 
Men’s neckwear industry. NRA code, effective April 2, 1934, tabular analysis of labor pro 
visions 
Merchandise warehousing trade. NRA code, effective February 10, 1934, tabular an 
oflabor provisions 
Messengers, telegraph. Accidents to, analysis of, 1931 : 
Metal hat die and wood hat block industry. NRA code, effective January 29, 1934, tabular 
analysis of labor provisions — 
Metal lath industry. NRA code, effective March 26, 1934, tabular analysis of labor provi- 


sions 


Metal tank industry. NRA code, effective December 25, 1933, tabular analysis of labor pro- 
visions 


Metal treating industry. NRA code, effective April 9, 1934, tabular analysis of labor provi 
sions ae od ; ; 
Metal window industry. NRA code, effective January 22, 1934, tabular analysis of labor 
provisions 
Mica industry. NRA code, effective March 5, 1934, tabular analysis of labor provisions 
Migration: 
Hawaii. Philippine labor to and from, 1928-32, by sex 
United States. To and from farms, 1933. a May 
Milk, and bakery, wagon drivers Denver, Colo., decisions, discharged men, and union 
recognition in arbitrating disputes, December 5, 1933 
Milk bottle cap industry, paper disc. NRA code, effective February 12, 1934, tabular analysis 
of labor provisions wb al : ‘ 
Milk bottle closure, sanitary, industry. NRA code, effective April 9, 1934, tabular analy 
of labor provisions — 
Milk filtering materials and dairy products cotton wrappings industry. NRA code, effective 
April 30, 1934, tabular analysis of labor provisions : 
Millinery industry. NRA code, effective December 25, 1933, tabular analysis of labor provi 
sions 
Minimum wage, United States: 
Interstate compacts affecting labor, recommendations of joint meeting of New England 
States, January 10, 1934__- : 
Legislation recommended, National Conference for Labor Legislation, February 1934 
Minimum wages, foreign countries. Wage-fixing machinery, international labor conven 
tions (agreements), 1928, provisions of- 
Mining (ercept Wazes and hours, which see), United States: 


Anthracite. Dust hazards, degree of, and other dust characteristics Feb. 32! 


—— (Pennsylvania). Employment, productivity, etc., trends in, 1927-32 Mar 
Bituminous coal. Agreement, Southern Colorado and New Mexico, effective November 
1, 1933-April 1, 1934 ne ine —_ Jan. 119-2 
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| 1934 
Mining (except Wages and hours, which see) United States—Continued. —_ 
Bituminous coal. Dust hazards, degree of, and other dust characteristics...........___ Fet nn 
NRA code amended March 31 and April 22, 1934, tabular analysis of labor provi- 
SIODS - - - - ~~ ------0-----2-enen eer r ere n nner none o-ee enews er ese. 2- + 2-2 eee, May 1074 
—— Trend in employment, hours, earnings, and production under the NRA, October 
li IRE A RL TE IE IO TTT May 1019, i995 
Dust diseases of underground miners, engineering problems re preventive measures____ Jan. 87-2 
Mining (ercept wages and hours, which see), foreign countries: 
Great Britain. Coal, reorganization ofindustry, activities of Coal Mines Reorganization 
EE Ai ta a ER, Tae ee Apr. 822-3 
South Africa. Miners’ phthisis, new and compensable cases reported, 1926-27 and 
hin schist nih cna graisatisaininibeninaeitaatneimda dia dab tie ec a a Feb 
Molders. Arbitration award. San Franc:sco Bay district foundries and union no. 164, 
RR AES PRES RE REA SE Ee RI A ee ee May 1139 
Monument industry, retail. NRA code, effective April 9, 1934, tabular analysis of labor 
eRe REM TP Eats Se a Re A Pa ee en cnn TaN eae eee ae May 107 
Mop manufacturing, wet. NRA code, effective February 2, 1934, tabular analysis of labor 
ER a EES Ea A ee ne ae Gena ‘ Mar 
Mopstick industry. NRA code, effective November 24, 1933, tabular analysis a labor 
RR Pa AER er a ee a a ee Jan. 38 


Mortality rates. (See Vital statistics.) 
Mortgage moratorium law of 1933, Minnesota, validity upheld, court decision........._____ Feb. 323-/ 
Motor-busindustry. Industrial relations boards, establishment of, under NRA, announced 
ee Se itis tice cc eese< ctmetienetadan<exbi cascbabtbstnebencve . kas Feb. 204 
Motorcycle manufacturing. NRA code, effective March 27, 1934, tabular analysis of labor 
NR 8 Ee a el end ee ae ae eae Sa May 1089 
Motor-vehicleindustry. Automobile manufacturing, NRA code amended January 1, 1934, 
IC i eo bs ecnnabbteedeandecadccen Feb. 30 
Motor-vehicle storage and parking trade. NRA code, effective December 11, 1933, tabular 
I Tt et hte ctbbieedasdncadhsdde ainetbdbssne Feb. 301 
Motion-picture industry: 
Distribution. NRA code, effective December 7, 1933, tabular analysis of labor pro- 


Se Sinha dla diated ldap als tibiitindtinntine wihcichinianittlsnahitsiitdeaditiinins bute Jan. 39 
Production. NRA code, effective December 7, 1933, tabular analysis of labor provisions. Jan. 38-9 
Motion-picture operators. Arbitration award. St. Louis, Mo., union no. 143, retroactive 
ERLE LARS REL ALAS LL OL LOLA. LEAT TE . May 1139-40 
Musical merchandise manufacturing. NRA code, effective January 29, 1934, tabular analysis 
of labor provisions__........-.-.-- See Sa eee ee Mar. 534 


Narrow fabrics industry. NRA code, effective March 12, 1934, tabular analysis of labor 
ST petn tat etencintntennbadthtensandnbcedbnpinnasenmaciwnddncccceseées " Apr. 816 


Nationalincome. Distribution of, by types of payment and by industrial divi isions, 1929-32. Mar. 584 
National Industrial Recovery Act: 


Collective bargaining provision. Study of trends in employer-employee relations under. Feb. 308-1! 


Philippine Islands ruled not under provisions of, December 2, 1933................._. - Feb. 294 

RE a ae a Ce Feb. 289 
National Labor Board: 

Cases handled, reports, December 15, 1933, through March 1934.__._.........-._.________ Feb. 292-4; 

Mar. 527-8; Apr. 807; June 1328-9 

Continuance of (Executive order of December 16,1933), and powers outlined.__________ Feb. 292 


Elections of employee representatives. Empowered to supervise, Executive order of 
NCR ME oe tktacntnbe dca cnedansensen 


‘ 0 EE ee Ns Se Se Oe Mar. 528-9 
i a EE Ya ee a wricisiesin eee eeobstiee ee May 106! 
—— Results of, August 1933-March 1934 ES ea a ee Oe eee ee ee a Are May 1060 
Principles in making decisions, summary of.__._..................._-_.._.__________... June 1329-31 
Regional boards. Cases handled, reports, December 15, 1933, through March 1034. _..- Feb. 292-4; 
Mar. 527-8; Apr. 807; June 1328-9 
ed ee as Sha a an Apr. 807 
— Formation of, Kansas City, Mo_............_______- scncatteaa a ee Mar. 529 
National Recovery Administration (NRA): 
Administrator empowered to approve codes of industries with 50,000 or fewer employees, 
ee a) i aeanesdiienaminmniediithbasatnens Feb. 290 
Agricultural codes, jurisdiction over, Executive order of January 8, 1934, concerning. _- Feb. 290-1 
Code authorities. Administrative duties clarified, November 5, 1933.........._...__- ‘ Jan, 32-3 
—— Duties of government representatives.....................................-.---.-.- Feb. 291-2 
Code enforcement methods, and reorganization of machinery therefor.._.........._.- . June 1326-7 


Codes. (See wnder specific industry.) 
Conference of code authorities and trade association code committees, March 1934_______ Apr. 800-3 


1934) 
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tional Recovery Administration (N RA)—Continued. 
Labor and consumers’ advisers to Administration members of code authorities, all 
i 
National Labor Board. (See National Labor Bo: rd. ) 
Review Advisory Board, creation of, membership and duties___.-- 
Safety and health standards, provisions to be included in NRA codes 
Statistical information required under codes, Executive order regarding submission 
of, December 7, 1933. wie 
Negroes. West Virginia. Economic situation, 1929-32 — 
Newspaper printing press industry. NRA code, effective March 15, 1934, t: tab ular an: nalys is of 
labor provisions - - andl , ‘ 
Newsprint industry. NRA code, effective November 27, 1933, tabular analysis of labor 
provisions 
Night work: 
Interstate compacts affecting labor, recommendations of joint meeting of New England 
States, January 10, 1934 


1567 


Page 
May 1057 


Apr. 807 
Apr. 805-6 


Jan. 32 
Jan. 75-7 


May 1069 


Jan. 39 


Apr. 836 


Messengers. Employment prohibited, specified age and hours, by State___- (footnote) Jan. 24 


Prohibition of, International labor conventions (agreements) 1919, 1925, provisions of. Apr 
Nonferrous and steel convector manufacturing. NRA code, effective February 19, 1934, 
tabular analysis of labor provisions / ; 
Nonferrous foundry industry. NRA code, effective December 25, 1933, tabular ar 
labor provisions 


Occupational diseases. (See Industrial diseases and poisons.) 
Oil cloth industry, table. NRA code, effective February 12, 1934, tabular analysis of labor 
provisions ; ‘ 
Old-age dependency, United States. Extent and distribution of, 1930 (Conyngton) 
Old-age pensions and retirement, United States: 
California. Operations under law, January 1, 1930 to June 30, 1932 
Compulsory laws for, recommendation of National Conference for Labor Legislation, 
February 1934 
Court decision. Pension from private corporation held assigné ab le, West Vv irgini 
Delware. State Welfare Home established to supplement pensions, 1933 
Federal Civil Service Operations of retirement fund, year ending June 30, 1933 
Legisiation, as of June 1, 1934, tabular analysis of provisions, by State 
National Conference on Social Security, April 1934, discussions re administrat 
lems, etc ._-- - ae 
New York. Operations unde r ol d- -age pension law, 1931-32 
Number and proportion of old-age pensioners in eligible age group, 
of 1932 ee Se a ee 
Washington. Old-age pension k iw rhe dt mandatory upon counties 
Old-age pensions and retirement, foreign countries: 
General. International labor conventions (agreements), 1933, provisions of 
Canada. Number and proportion of old-age pensioners, by Provinces, March 31, 1933 
New Zealand. Total payments, by class of pension, 1931-32 and 1932-33, report of 
Pensions Department ‘ 
South Africa. Rand gold mines, pension system for European employees. ....---- 
Uruguay. Unification of pension systems, law of December 2, 1933- 
Ornamental molding, carving, and turning industry. NRA code effective February 19, 
1934, tabular analysis of labor provisions 
Outdoor advertising trade. NRA code, effective March 6, 1934, tabular analysis of labor 
provisions 
Output. (See Production and productivity.) 
Oxyacetylene industry. NRA code, effective December 18, 1933, tabular analysis of labor 
RS SS 2 ee ne ae ee 


Paper and paper products: 
Bag manufacturing. NRA code, effective February 5, 1934, tabular analysis of labor 
provisions........-- _ ‘ 
Box, set-up, manufacturing. NRA code, effective January 1, 1934, te tabul: ir an: slysis of 
labor provisions -- ssoadiaal 
Cylindrical liquid-tight containers. NRA code, effective February 12, 1934, tabular 
analysis of labor provisions inlet pekenmamata 

Distributing trade. NRA code, effective January 1, 1934, tabular | an: lysis of labor 
0” SSS 

Drinking cup, open, and round nesting food containers. N R A code, effec tive April § 9, 
1934, tabular analysis of labor provisions 


759, 772, 776 
Apr. 816 


Feb. 301 


Apr. 819 
Jan. 1-9 


Jan. 79-81 


Apr. 784 
May 1101-2 
Jan. 11-13 
June 1343-4 


June 1339-42 


June 1342 
Mar. 540-2 


Jan 89 


Apr. $24 


Apr. 766-7 
Jan. 9-10 


Apr. 825-6 
June 1475 
June 1345 


A pr. 816 


Apr. S16 


Mar. 5 
Feb. 
Apr. 
Feb. 301 


May 1069 
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Paper and paper products—Continued. 
Expanding and specialty. NRA code, effective April 9, 1934, tabular analysis of labor 
provisions___-_. SesSeSSsSaSobusadcechedesstnecesesdseessbsbsbeboscnensecccensckencen 
Fluted cup, pan liner and lace paper. N R A code, effective February 26, 1934, tabular 
analysis of labor provisions i 


Food dish and pulp and paper plate. NRA code, effective February 12, 1934, tabular 
I eae Ne 


Glazed and fancy paper. NRA code, effective February 12, 1934, tabular analysis of 
i eiidthihtidn i ape cahalenmetgiientbiedisihataaibeaniitheetes heb 4 : 
Milk bottle caps, disc. NRA code, effective February 12, 1934, tabular analysis of labor 
provisions-_- Re ee ae ee 
Stationery and tablet manufacturing. NRA code, effective January 8, 1934, tabular 
EET ENE TP Oe ee 
Waterproof paper. NRA code, effective February 26, 1934, tabular analysis of labor pro- 
visions - - oe 
Paper and pulpindustry. NRA code, effective November 27, 1933, tabular an: aly sis of labor 
provisions____- 


Paper-making machine builders industry. NRA code, effective December 18, 1933, tabular 
analysis of labor provisions. —— 

Peanut butter industry. NRA code, effective April 14, 1934, tabular analysis of k sbor pro- 
SI ee cthnbcttigbti aden thle tin teabatielan cine tsi Perr 

Peanut milling, raw, industry. NRA code, effective January 17, 1934, tabuls ir analysis of 
og ee ae as bas 

Pencil manufacturing, wood-cased lead. NRA code, effective February 27, 1934, tabular 
analysis of labor provisions.__.....______- 

Pensions. (See Old-age pensions and retirement. ) 

Perfume, cosmetic, and other toilet preparations industry. NRA code, effective April 2, 1934, 
ee a I sn acneicnntssockewndidedaatetucdoatibiccchecdedicns 

Petroleum industry. Labor Policy Board created under NRA code, duties of........_..___ 

Petroleum refining industry. Trend in employment, hours, earnings, and production under 


the NRA, October 1083-March 1004.......................2...2... 0... we 


Photo-engraving industry. NRA code, effective January L 1934, tabular analysis of labor 
eee | Are eee 
Photographic and photo-finishing industry. NRA code, effective April 2, 1934, tabuk: ar anal- 

ee PR  iicceeie ance cebeeb lise tadbe sso un dbsb cw bn abtbbesccdedalidsence 
Photographic mount industry. NRA code, effective February 26, 1934, tabular analysis of 
ee 
Picture molding and picture frame industry. NRA code, effective January 29, 19: 4, tabular 
EE eee BURNS. YEAS EOE MS RD. rhs? DOC 
Pipe-nipple manufacturing industry. NRA code, effective December ll, 1933, tabular anal- 
ee I iid cibinen och ueed ee debe deeb boku bastnluiebbcbivic ws cbncce cous 
Pipe organ industry. NRA ‘code, effective January : 27, 1934, tabular analysis s of labor provi- 
tC EM ER I ERS RE aS EEE at dB eee ee 
Plastic products, preformed, industry. NRA code, effective April 2, 1934, tabular analysis of 
oii dere sandal cbinksnatitasetete tests ddbae bbessubilel lk dik sehacsnecs 
Pleating, stitching and bonnaz, and hand-embroidery industry. NRA code, effective Feb- 
ruary 19, 1934, tabular analysis oflabor provisions._..................._..._.___..-. 
Plumbing fixtures industry. NRA code, effective January 16, 1934, tabular analysis of labor 
hada och ant Te ie dein ad diskette ciiuliscekdlbucacsoddlestlervws 
Poisons. (See Industrial diseases and poisons.) 
Porcelain breakfast furniture assembling industry. NRA code, effective Februay 12, 1934, 
tabular analysis of labor provisions-_- $steeRgEtRSERSESeOeesnsee 
Pottery supplies and backwall and radiant industry. N RA code, effec tive February 26, 1934, 
gg AEE OU RE Bae ee Pty ee See Tee 
Poultry (live) industry, New York City. NR A code, effective May 7, 1934, tabular analysis 
a a cinta hein hulk duiaindie ane muinndamiihdanadoaaeassnnneas 
Powder puff industry. NRA code, effective January 27, 1934, tabular analysis of labor pro- 
tins ab aed Seaneinnerenatneada@andesunderentcatastedce 
Precious jewelry production. NRA code, effective November 30, 1933, tabular analysis of 
a ictiddiniiintsaineprrdiaarcassencheescecatecoonadracecccothecer alt 
Prices. (See Retail prices; Wholesale prices.) 
Print roller and print block manufacturing. NRA code, effective April 9, 1934, tabular anal- 
eee ey SURF 
Printing and publishing. Newspaper, daily. NRA code, effective February 26, 1934, tabular 
re aren a ale tag telecast 
Printing equipment industry and trade. NRA code, effective February 17, 1934, tabular 
analysis of labor provisions 
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printing ink manufacturing. NRA code, effective March 26, 1934, tabular analysis of labor Page 
provisions--..-.-... -- May 1070 
prison-made goods. Compact : of fair competition, ratification by 27 States_. Mar. 529-30 
processing taxes and the wholesale-price index, July 1933 to February 1934____- Jan. 231-2: 
Feb. 467-8; Mar. 739-41; Apr. 999-1000 
production and productivity, United States: 
Anthracite (Pennsylvania) industry. Employment, productivity, etc., trend in, 
a = Mar 
Farm labor. Effects of depression conditions upon productivity - ---- Jan. 63-5 
Railroad labor, productivity, hours, and compensation. Part 2—classes other than 
transportation employees, 1922-32 (Bowden) Jan. 43-03 
— Part 3—transportation employees, 1922-32 (Bowden) -- Feb. 269-88 
Trend, under N RA, percent of change, October 1932-M arch 1934, by industry (Bowden). May 1013-31 
production and productivity, British India. Coal mining, output per person, 1930-31 and 
1932, by field _- - ae Ae oe — May 1195 
Public works. Federal program under CW A and FERA, work since May 1933._........... May 1050-4 
Public Works Administration fund, United States. Employment created by, by type of 
project and geographic division, November 1933-April 1934 aes Jan. 207 
Feb. 437-44; Mar. 718-25; Apr. 968-75; May 1232-9; June 1512 
Public works, Federal Emergency Administration of. Board of Labor Review organized 
by, duties of _ - i iain 
Punch board manufacturing. NRA code, effective March 9, 1934, tabular analysis of labor 
provisions 


ods 


Purchasing powe .r of the doll: ee holes: ale prices, by commodity groups 1913-33, by months 
1932-34, by weeks 1934 : ...-----Jan. 230; Feb. 466; Mar. 738; Apr. 998; May 1254; . 

Pyrotechnic manufacturing. NRA code, effective December 11, 1933, tabular analysis of 
labor provisions 


Quicksilver industry. NRA code, effective March 31, 1934, tabular analysis of labor pro- 
Ree ee . — aeae noacnut 
tadio broadcasting indust try. N RA code, effective December 11 4 133, te :bula ir analysis of 
labor provisions. -_- . 
Railroad special track equipment m: nanuf wcturing. N R N code, effective April 6, 1934, tabu- 
lar analysis of labor provisions. ia June 1335 
Railroads (ercept Wages and hae, which see), U nited States: 
Agreement to restore 10 percent pay cut, effective to July 1, 1934 ‘ June 1390-1 
Emergency (Presidential) Board. Delaware & Hudson Railroad, and its engineers, 
firemen, etc., report of, March 31, 1934 
Denver & Rio Grande Western Railroad, re port on dispute of engineers, firemen, 
etc., February 28, 1934 eee ” a - 
- Mobile & Ohio Railroad, appointment, Nove mbe r 25, 1933, and report, December 9, 
a . ies Jan. 117-18; 
— Southern Pac ific Lines in Tex: as and Louisiana, ap pointme nt of, Nove mber 23, 
ea . Jan. 117 
Mediation Board, United States, work of, report for 1932-33 Feb. 337-8 
News agent entitled to same protection as other passengers on train, court decision May 1103-4 
Productivity, hours, and compensation of railroad Jabor. Part 2—classes other than 
transportation employees, 1922-32 (Bowden) -. os Jan. 43-63 
— Part 3—transportation employees, 1922-32 (Bowden) = Feb. 269-88 
Railway brass car and locomotive journal bearings and castings m: mates turing. N 
code, effective February 12, 1934, tabular analysis of labor provisions : Mar 
Railway car building. NRA code, effective February 21, 1934, tabular analysis of labor 
EL eS a ee ee ae cael Apr. 817 
Railway safety appliance industry. NRA code, effective January 29, 1934, ts ibular analysis 
I a ie AR ann nee iniaddninne ; — Mar. 535 
Raw peanut milling industry. NRA code, effective January 17, 1934, ts .bulai ir an: lysis of 
labor provisions_ - Mar 
Rayon and silk dyeing and printing industry. NRA code, effective December 21, 1933, 
NN Re ee Feb. 302 
Ready-made furniture slip covers, manufacturing. NRA code, effective February 26, 1934, 
En ne wt Apr. 817 
Real estate brokerage industry. NRA code, effective April 19, 1934, tabularan: slysis of labor 
CS Re eee oe : June 1335 
Reclaimed rubber manufacturing. NRA code, effective April 16, 1934, tabular analysisof 
labor provisions June 1335 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation: 
Construction loans, by type of project and geographic division - - -- el J ” May 1182 
Employment on construction projects financed by, April 1934 - Suichhaicainanaita June 1520-2 
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Reemployment Agreement, President’s (Roosevelt): —— polling § s 

Extension of. January 1 to April 30, 1934...................-....- a lem « provisio 
—— May 1, 1934, tosuch time as business becomes subject to approv ed sede. es ee Sun - Roofing &F 
Hours provisions, modification of, December 18, 1933_...................2-.20-2 22. Feb. 220 tabular I 
Refractories industry. NRA code, effective December 28, 1933, amended April 28, 1934, , Roofing t 
tabular analysis of labor provisions.................._-- Se See of labor I 
Refrigerator manufacturing, commercial. NRA code, effective Jenu ary 1, 1934, tabular Rubber : is 
ESE LES DA AGEL LATTA Deb on provisiot 
Rehabilitation, vocational. Federal Emergency Relieffunds for expansion of program under Rubber-ti 
ARES ET ce a a aN Pe ee Ma labor PF 
Reinforcing materials fabricating industry. NRA sede, effective e December i, 1933, tabul ar oe Rug cher 
I ain ii. wists nb ce Khon wien dasa Share aete ad Jan 40 of labor 
Relief Administration, Federal Emergency: safety ay 
Education projectsand advisory services, authorization for and scope of__........-- . May of labor 
Expenditures and work of, since May 1933, by type of grant. ............. .-- Mar. 522-4; May 4 safety COC 
Rents. United States, index numbers, 1921-33_- teal FEE ROLF Oe Pe eee May 1x] g sJaries. 
Rest periods. International labor convention (agreement), 19: 21, provisions of............-- Apr sample ¢ 
Restaurant industry. NRA code, effective February 26, 1934, tabular analysis of labor pro- provisi 
visions - -......-----------0----------~---------- — : ~- Apr. 817 sand an 
Retail food and grocery trade. N R A code, effective Jannary 1, 1934, tabular analysis of labor 1933, te 
| SpA beennbeEdiebseweecncececesesssesesdoeenece inbieme Fe} sand-lim 


Retail prices, United States: 
Cereals, meats, and dairy products. Index numbers, by year, 1913 to 1932, and by month, 
1932 to April 24, 1934__........-- Jan. 215; Feb. 447-9; Mar. 728-30; Apr. 981-2; May 1242; Jun« 
Coal. By kindandcity. (See each issue of Monthly Labor Review.) 


visions 
Sandsto 
Sanitary 


‘ i 
— Index numbers, specified months, January 1913 to April 1934___.._...__- enone Jan. 2: <— 
Feb. 454; Mar. 732; Apr. 987; “May 1249; June labor 
Electricity. By city, specified dates, 1933_. FEE EE he eee Cee Feb. 460-3 Sanitar 
Food. Index numbers, comparison with foreign countries, 19: 26-34 accunesecececs 4 Jan. 225-7; Apr. 99 tabul 
—— Index numbers, specified dates, 1932, 1933, 1934__ a en ee, 217 saving 
Feb. 451-3; Mer. 731; Apr. 985-6; May 1243; June 152s anal} 
—— (See also Retail prices of food, each issue of Monthly Labor Review.) Saw al 
Gas. By city, specified dates, 1933_........._.__- nee Behan doch iee Matin-oclceminee Feb. 458-9 anal 
Philippine Islands (Manila). Specified articles, 1929- 32. ERI een, «a? od a IE HE eco Apr. 04 Sawm 
Puerto Rico. Foods, first half of 1933....................-.-.-.-- June 1534 tobe 
Retail prices, foreign countries: Scave 
Australia. Foodsand groceries, index numbers, specified months, 1926-33 Jan. 225; Apr labe 
Austria (Vienna). Foods, index numbers, specified numbers, 1926-34____. . Jan. 225; Apr. (9 Scien! 
Belgium. Foods, index numbers, specified mouths, 1926-33. ........__- Jan. 225; Apr. 4! labe 
Bulgaria. Foods, index numbers, specified months, 1926-33. ..........__- Jan. 225; Apr. 0 schiff 
Canada. Foods, index numbers, specified months, 1926-34 _.............._.. Jan. 225; Apr. (9 NE 
China (Shanghai). Foods, index numbers, specified months, 1926-34__.-__- . Jan. 225; Apr. 0 Seral 
Czechoslovakia (Prague). Foods, index numbers, specified months, 1926-34. . Jan. 225; Apr. 26, 
Estonia (Tallin). Foods, index numbers, specified months, 1926-34....___- . Jan. 226; Apr. v2 Serif 
Finland. Foods, index numbers, specified months, 1926-34... ..................... Jan. 226; Apr. 92 col 
France (Paris). Foods, index numbers, specified months, 1926-33__............... Jam. 226; Apr. 2 Sear 
Germany. Foods, index numbers, specified months, 1926-34___...........__- . Jan. 226; Apr. 992 
Great Britain (United Kingdom). Foods, index numbers, specified months, 1926- 34. Jan. 227; Apr. 4 
Hungary (Budapest). Foods, index numbers, specified months, 1926-33........... Jan. 226; Apr. 2 
India (Bombay). Foods, index numbers, specified months, 1926-33__.......__- . Jan. 226; Apr. 92 
Ireland. Foods, index numbers, specified months, 1926-33_..................___- .. Jan. 226; Apr. 992 
Italy (Milan). Foods, index numbers, specified months, 1926-34 : Jan. 226; Apr. 9/2 
Netherlands (Amsterdam). Foods, index numbers, specified months, 1926-4 33..... Jan. 227; Apr. 903 Sec 
New Zealand. Foods, index numbers, specified months, 1926-33_.........._..____.__ Jam. 227; Apr. 903 ls 
Norway. Foods, index numbers, specified months, 1926-34_...................... Jam. 227; Apr. 995 Sel 
Poland (Warsaw). Foods, index numbers, specified months, 1927-33_____- ...-.. Jan. 227; Apr. 993 
South Africa. Foods, index numbers, specified months, 1926-33_.__..._._____ i ar Jan. 227; Apr. 993 
Sweden. Foods, index numbers, specified months, 1926-34___......._____- _.... Jan. 227; Apr. 993 Se 
Switzerland. Foods, index numbers, specified months, 1926-34.................. . Jan. 227; Apr. 995 
United Kingdom. (See Retail prices: Great Britain.) Se 
Retail trade. (See Trade, retail.) | 
Rice milling, Southern. NRA code, effective December 1, 1933, tabular analysis of labor Si 
I cae eS ine ee a > Sr a Te a ns = Feb. 30° 
Robe and allied products industry. NRA code, effective January 29, 1934, amended April sg 
26, 1934, tabular analysis of labor provisions._....................-.2-2222----- 2 -e- Mar. 536; June 1338 8 


Rock and slag wool manufacturing. NRA code, effective March 19, 1934, tabular analysis 
EE ee ee RRS Tg ERE lA SRS PCE May 1070 
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Rolling steel door industry. NRA code, effective January 1, 1934, tabular analysis of labor Page 
prov isions. - -. : stint Feb. 303 
Roofing granule manutfact turing end distributing industry. N RA code, effective April 9, 1934, 
tabular analysis of labor provisions. -.- ; : May 1071 
roofing tile industry, clay and shale. NRA code, effective April 16, 1934, tabular analysis 
of labor provisions --_. : ; June 1333 
ubber manufacturing. NRA code, effective December 25, 1933, tabular analysis of labor 
‘provisions... be oltihtiom wei = j ccdbindbecttsivetlchamtee sien Feb. 303 
Rubber-tire manufac turing. 'N RA code, effective December 25, 1933, tabular analysis of 
labor provisions eee = so dibaias : : Feb. 303 
Rug chemical processing indu: stry. NRA code, effective March 26, 1934, tabular analysis 
of labor provisions May 1071 


Safety appliance, railway, industry. NRA code, effective January 29, 1934, tabular analysis 
of labor provisions. 
Safety codes. (See Accident prevention, general.) 
Salaries. (See Wages and hours.) 
Sample card industry. NRA code, eflective March 5, 1934, tabular analysis of labor 
provisions -. re nae Apr. 818 
Sand and gravel, qrushed | stone, and sk: Ww industry. NRA code, effective November 2( 
1933, tabular analysis of labor provisions Jan. 37 
Sand-lime brick industry. NRA code, effective April 5, 1934, tabular analysis of labor pro- 
visions - .. as May 1071 
Sandstoneindustry. N RA code, effective April 16, 1934, tabular analysis of labor provisions June 1336 
Sanitary and waterproof specialties manufacturing. NRA code, effective March 26, 1934, 
tabular analysis of labor provisions._._.......____- Z May 1071 
Sanitary milk bottle closureindustry. NRA code, effective April 9, 1934, tabular analysis of 
labor provisions. - --- . - Ba a May 1071 
Sanitary napkin and cleansing tissue industry. NRA code, effective January 19, 1934, 
tabular analysis of labor provisions ; : sdiaastei Mar 
Savings, building and loan associations. NRA code, effective December 31, 1933, tabular 
analysis of labor provisions ei got Feb. 303 
Saw and steel products manufacturing. NRA code, effective February 20, 1934, tabular 
analysis of labor provisions 5 , ‘ - . Apr. 818 
Sawmills. Trend in employment, hours, earnings, and production under the N R A, Oc- 
tober 1932-March 1934 ‘ May 1019, 1023 
Scavenger, cinders, andeshes tends. NRA code, effective January &, 1934, tabular analysis of 
labor provisions : Feb. 297 
Scientific apparatus industry. N R A code, effective » November 27, 1933, tabular analysis of 
labor provisions v Jan. 40 
Schiffli, hand machine embroidery, and embroidery thre: d and. Sci allop cutting y indus try. 
NRA code, effective February 12, 1934, tabular analysis of labor provisions . Apr. 818 
Scrap iron, nonferrous scrap metals, and waste materials trade. NRA code, effective March 
26, 1934, tabular analysis oflabor provisions ; May 1071 
Scrip, payment of wages. Investigation of economic and | social implications, by NRA 
committee msaituee May 1059-60 
seamen: 
Articles of agreement and repatriation. International labor conventions (agreements), 
1926, provisions of ven — : —- ain tll : , : Apr. 77¢ 
Employment offices for. International labor convention (agreement), 1920, provisions 
of. . ‘ a ndivals . Apr. 775 
U nemployment indemnity. International labor conventions (agreements), 1920, pro- 
visions of_. : Apr. 764 
Secondary aluminum industry. N RA code, effective February 22, 1934, ti abul: ir analysis 
labor provisions Apr. 818 
Self-help organizations, United States: 
Activities carried on by groups Federally aided decade . Feb. 317-19 
Federal grants to, during 1933, by State and organization —_ . Feb. 314-17 
Set-up.paper box manufacturing. NRA code, effective January 1, 1934, tabular analysis of 
labor provisions-_- ----- ead, Feb. 303 
Sewing industry, light, except garments. NRA code, effec tive February 2, 1934, tabular 
analysis of labor provisions a al i Mar. 533 
Sewing machine industry. NRA code, effec tive April : 30, "1934, tabular analysis of labor 
ed i ated June 1336 
Sheltered workshops. Exemption of, from code provisions, order of Mare h 6,1 a Apr. 804 
Shipbuilding. Trend in employment, hours, earnings, and production under the NRA, 
October 1932-March 1934 , _..... May 1019, 1024 
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Shipbuilding and ship repairing. NRA code amended April 2, 1934, tabular analysis of labor 
ett itinnnieh he Reerde a ecietipeaniinn ante hememcew tininktebcinbainaiincmnnmmestinmainnn oso. . : 
Shoe and leather finish, polish, and cement manufacturing industry. NRA code, effective 
January 8, 1934, tabular analysis of labor provisions__._...................-.-...... 
Shoe lastindustry. NRA code, effective May 7, 1934, tabular analysis of labor provisions 
Shoe machinery industry. NRA code, effective April 16, 1934, tabular analysis of labor 
Tia hii ce hi allbn lt itctitlthdan diitiadinislt ait nia tcy depisledinn nainisinine aa 
Shoe rebuilding industry. NRA code, effective April 9, 1934, tabular analysis of labor pro- 
ee ee fe Te Tae ey ae ES ee ee 
Shoulder pad manufacturing. NRA code, effective February 15, 1934, tabular analysis of 
TE ei ali ein nntneswtbndinntnsinttthnebdiccccvbisidbiimdnsuitenanes. 
Sickness insurance, foreign countries. International labor conventions (agreements), 1927 
rah tein nt ccnbignwnatvniodunhnansosiemsbareinahinmsunensanmmewnne. 
Silkindustry. Production control authorized under N IR A code. December 1933. 
Silk textileindustry. Suspension of operations 1 week, for curtailment of production, May 
14, 1934____- ait i saiatiaialiaicebaciacian 
Silverware manufacturing: 

Dust hazards, degree of, and other dust characteristics mS. SLs 
NRA code, effective December 25, 1933, tabular analysis of I ber. provisions = 
Skirt and blouse manufacturing. NRA code, effective January 1, 1934, tabular analysis of 

labor provisions___-_--- Hehe RF AN Se eee aon eng ene + Pca SL APS 
Slate industry. NRA code, effec ah eF ebruary 1, 1934, ‘tabular analysis of labor provisions. 
Slaughtering and meat packing. Trend in employment, hours, earnings, and production 
under the NRA, October 1932-March 1934__ 
Slide fastener industry. NRA code, effective February 12, 1934, tabular analysis of labor 
AIRS OS ee ee oa ‘ . bs. Ato ; 
Slip covers, furniture, manuf: staring, res ay -m: ae. NRA code, effective February 26, 
es een ee css ce cccaccncodddioicdecwlens 
Slit fabric manufacturing. NRA code, effective January 29, 1934, tabul: ww an: alysis of k: bor 
UPI cincneiott entiie raieien  cii a a ee nat Raid REE AEE 
Small arms and ammunition manufacturing. NRA code, effect: tive April 16, 1934, tabular 
analysis of labor provisions_______- site ran 2 ee : 
Smelting and refining of secondary met: als into brass and lwenne alley sin ingot form. N RA 
code, effective December 31, 1933, tabular analysis of labor provisions__________ 
Smoking pipe manufacturing. NRA code, effective February 2, 1934, tabular an: salysis of 
EES 
Social insurance, foreign countries: 
General. International labor conventions (agreements), 1919, 1920, 1921, 1925, 1927, 1933, 
I olen increta ndaitas deere dthnds onswdnhacinaidadadenwincibaabe 
Denmark. State supervision and regulation i, ee BST 
Great Britain (England and Wales). Expenditures, by type of service, 1931 and 1932 
—— (Scotland). Expenditures, by type of service, 1931 and 1932_....__.____ 4 
Soft fiber manufacturing. NRA code, effective April 19, 1934, tabular analysis of labor provi- 
EE EE Le eR ee ee es Be PCE NLS ee: ot eee 
Solid braided cord industry. NRA code, effective March 12, 1934, tabular analysis of labor 
ER ESI ee ee ee eee 
Spray painting and finishing equipment manufac turing. NRA code, effective April 20, 1934, 
ER SES SPP ee 
Stapling machine and machine-applied staple industry. NRA code, effective March 19, 
1934, tabular analysis of labor provisions_.____ : 
Stay manufacturing. NRA code,effective March 8, 1934, tabular analy sis of labor provisions. 
Steam-heating equipment industry. NRA code, effective February 26, 1934, tabular 
EE a Soe a os 
Steel convector manufacturing, nonferrous and. NRA code, effective February 19, 1934, 
Or OR eisai ededsescesneededbane 
Steel plate fabricating industry. NRA code, effective April 16, 1934, tabular analy sis of labor 
RR AEE ASE EGE ae EE ee Ls 5 LR CTT PS a eieeeeee ae 
Steel wool industry. N RA code,effective March 10, 1934, tabular analysis of labor provisions_ 
Stone finishing machinery and equipment. NRA code, effective December 26, 1933, tabular 
analysis of labor provisions 


zi, 


Storage and moving trade, household goods. NRA code, effective April 30, 1934, tabular 
i eee LE Dee 
Street-railway employees: 
Arbitration award. Connecticut Co., wage increase, retroactive June 1, 1933.______ amie 
—— Portland, Oreg., hourly wage scale increase, effective February 1, 1934............. 
Strikes. (See Industrial disputes.) 
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structural clay products. NRA code, effective December 7, 1933, tabular analysis of labor Page 
provisions _ ; _ : ’ Jan. 40 
stence homesteads. Developments in movement, up to January 1934 Feb. 245-53 
surgical dressings industry. NRA code, effective February 5, 1934, tabular analysis of labor 
pr visions Mar. 537 


surplus Relief C orporation, Federal. Organization of, and work of, to end of 1933_- ‘ May 1053 


u 


Table oilcloth industry. NRA code, effective February 12, 1934, tabular analysis of labor 

yvisions...--- me Apr. 819 
Tag industry. N R A code, effec tive e Februz ary 12, 1934, ti bul: ar ani: sly: sis sof , ber ¥ provisions Apr. 819 
Tale and soapstone industry. NRA code, effective March 31, 1934, tabular analysis of labor 
visions------ : — nee 3 rae 


ning extract industry. 'N RA code, eflective April 9, 1934, tabular analysis of labor pro- 


} 


visions _— é " : 
Tapioca dry products indus try. N RA A code, effec tive M: arc h 2 
labor provisions ; ; Btls le Ae 
Taxicab industry. General conditions, Washington, D. C., 1931-33 (Dunl ip 
Technological changes, affecting employment. Railroads. Maintenance of way and struc- 
tures, equipment and stores 


Tennessee Valley Authority (TVA). Purposes for which created, employment and labor 


policies of 
Textile industries: 
Bags. NRA code, amended December 23, 1933, tabular analysis of labor provisions 
Print roller engraving. NRA code, effective March 18, 1934, tabular analysis of labor 
provisions — — seca . 
Processing. NRA code, siietios February 5, 1934, tabular analysis of labor provisi 
Production control authorized under NRA foe December 1933 
Upholstery and drapery. NRA code, effective December 11, 1933, tabular analysis of 
labor provisions ; 
Used textile bags. NRA code, effective February 18, 1934, tabular analysis of labor 
provisions — : ii aad ‘ 
Textile machinery, used, and accessories distributing trade. NRA code, effective April 15, 
1934, tabular analysis of labor provisions _ - - -- ma ‘ seabed 
Theatrical, burlesque, industry. NRAc ode, effecti ve a Ane il 2, 1934, tabular an ily sis of labor 
provisions, by occupation oer a Saal a ete 
Tool, die and machine shop special in ‘us try. NRA code, effective November 22, 1933, 
tabular analysis of labor provisions- ---- 
Trade, retail: 
Farm equipment. NRA code, effective January 22, 1934, tabular analysis of labor pro- 


visions ' ‘ ; 
Food and grocery. NRA code, eflastive November: 2?, 1933, and January 1, 1934, tabular 
analysis of labor provisions. : - : we Jan. 42; Feb 
Jewelry. NRA code, effective December 11, 1933, tabular analysis of labor provisions Jan. 40 
Monument. NRA code, effective April 9, 1934, tabular analysis of labor provisions May 1070 
Solid fuel. NRA code, effective February 26, 1934, tabular analysis of labor provisions Apr. 817 
Trend in employment, hours, earnings, and production under the NRA, October 1932 
March 1934_______- : , May 1019,1026 
Trade unions. (See Labor organizations.) 
Trade, wholesale: 
Automotive. NRA code, effective December 28, 1933, tabular analysis of labor provi 
sions. _- P —" 0 : strlen tie-Reiiiindmacietadoe Feb. 305 
Coal. NRA sole. effective March 11, 1934, tabular ansles S ‘of labor provisions - May 1073 
Food and grocery. NRA code, effective November 27, 1933, and January 11, 1934, tabular 
analysis of labor provisions.-- ee aa ee raw: Jan. 42; Mar. 537 
Transparent materials converters industry. NRA code, effective April 16, 1934, tabular 
analysis of labor provisions___-_--- on cabiateueindae es June 1337 
Trucking industry. NRA code, effect tive Febuary , 25, 1934, tabular analysis of labor pro- 
visions Paik Apr. 819 


Umbrella frame and umbrella hardware manufacturing. NRA code, effective April 9, 19 
tabular analysis of labor provisions Rus June 1337 
Undergarment and negligee industry. NRA code, effective May 7, 1934, tabular analysis 
of labor provisions - - ----- Kae June | 
Unemployment, United States: 
Adjustment Service of New York City, activities of ; Apr. 797 
Buffalo (N. Y.). Study of, 1933, with comparative figures, 1929-32 Jan. 66-8, Mar. 524 
Illness, influence of unemployment on, 1932, study of : Jan 
Louisville (Ky.). Survey of, March 16-May 16, 1933_-.-- May 1054 
Relief. Emergency Conservation Work during 1933 ae wthianase’. aa 
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Unemployment, United States—Continued. Pp , ploy 
Relief. Federal Civil Works Administration, work and ES Se eae Feb a , gee 
—— Federal Emergency Relief Administration, work of, during December 1933.._____ Ma ‘ : ; 1934 . 
—— Self-help groups, results of efforts as regards employment and relief costs.......__ Feb. 212.10 \ - Ww 
Self-help organizations. (See Self-help organizations.) . —— ‘ “e m1 
Surveys. Buffalo (N. Y.), 1933, and rr with 1929 to 1932_.........._. Jan. 66-8: M , . — E 
Women. 1928 to 1931, study of extent of (U. S. Women’s Bureau Bul. No. a ae : ) _Ne 
Unemployment, foreign countries: a | a & 
Australia. Statistics, by year 1927-32 and month 1932-33__....... — 7 
(New South Wales). Emergency relief work, extension of, 1933... “png: : re! ular & 
Austria. Statistics, by year 1927-32 and month 1932-34._.._......._.___ ls ; ' yates 
Belgium. Statistics, by year 1927-32 and month 1932-33_.._.............----- Apr | "y abor, 
Canada. Statistics, by year 1927-32 and month 1932-34___-...... Ep Rie ‘set ( Gee obi 
Czechoslovakia. Statistics, by year 1927-32 and month 1982-34...._______. ine on nolstery 
Danzig, Free City of. Statistics, by year 1929-32 and month 1932-34_. aes aie UP wale 
Denmark. Statistics, by year 1927-32 and month 1932-34. re . = Prva 
Estonia. Statistics, by year 1927-32 and month 1932-34 eT ay " | meal 
Finland. Statistics, by year 1927-32 and month 1932-34__.._____. Ane. 977 Used texti 
France. Statistics, by year 1927-32 and month 1932-34..._______ Ape. 977 provisio 
Germany. Statistics, by year 1927-32 and month 1932-34____ Ay ‘ ised text 
Great Britain. Juvenile workers, London, 1932 and 1933____.........___. June 1319- 1934, tal 
— Relief of able-bodied unemployed, Government administration of_. Jan. 79 a 
—— Statistics, by year 1927-32 and month 1932-34. 2 es Be Apr vn Vacuum 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland. Statistics, by year 1927-32 and month 1932- 2 34 Apr. 978 labor pI 
Hungary. Statistics, by year 1927-32 and month 1932-34___._....... _ __ Apr. 978 Valve an 
Irish Free State. Statistics, by year 1927-32 and month 1932-34_. Apr. 978 of labor 
Italy. Statistics, by year 1927-32 and month 1932-34____._._____ Apr. 972 Velvet in 
Japan. Statistics, by year 1930-32 and month 1932-33_________. Apr. 978 Venetian 
Latvia. Statistics, by year 1927-32 and month 1932-34__ - Apr. 978 provisi 
Netherlands. Statistics, by year 1927-32 and month 1932-34__. Apr. 978 Ventilat 
New Zealand. Statistics, by year 1929-32 and month 1932-33 Apt ) 1934, ti 
Norway. Statistics, by year 1927-32 and month 1932-34________ Apr. 979 Vital ste 
Poland. Statistics, by year 1927-32 and month 1932-34_______. Apr. 979 1933 
Rumania. Statistics, by year 1928-32 and month 1932-33______ Apr. 979 Vitrified 
Saar Territory. Statistics, by year 1929-32 and month 1932-34 Apr. 979 analy: 
South Africa. Native population, 1933, cause for Jar Vocatio 
Sweden. Statistics, by year 1927-32 and month 1932-34 Apr. 979 Fed 
Switzerland. Statistics, by year 1927-32 and month 1932-34 _- ee Apr. 979 Fed 
Yugoslavia. Statistics, by year 1928-32 and month 1932-33.._._............. Apr. 97 Ter 
Unemployment insurance and benefits, United States: t] 
Behr-Manning Corporation, Watervliet, N. Y., operations of plan up to 1934_____ June 120 Vocatic 
Benefit plans, study of operations of, up to 1934____...__._-_-_-_-_-----_-_-_--- June 1288 Ad 
Chemical Paper Manufacturing Co., Holyoke, Mass., employment-guaranty plan, oper- Re 
ES REIT Dae hacieptendiestidiietnetatinitnaeoe June 129 t 
Cloth Hat, Cap, and Millinery Workers’ International Union, joint agreement plan, 
Philadelphia, operations up to 1934__ sh Sel Cal June Wadd 
Clothing Workers of America, Amalgamated, joint agreement with ‘employers, Chicago, Wage | 
New York City, and Rochester, operations of plans up to 1934___.............. June | Wage 
Columbia Conserve Co., Indianapolis, Ind., employment-guaranty and profit-sharing mitt 
SE ANE od June 1292-4 Wages 
Crocker-McElwain Co., Holy oke, Mess. employment-guaranty plan, operations u up to Al 
RE EY GE I ES RO EE. My re 2 Se eS Oe tal June 129 
Discontinued plans, list of firms and date of discontinuance___.........___- June 1289 a 
Dutchess Bleachery, Inc., Wappinger Falls, N. Y., operations of plan up to 1934. June 1294-5 ¥ 
Fond du Lac, Wis., joint company plan, operations up to 1934. : June 1304 A 
General Electric Co., pension and guaranty plans, operations up ‘to 1934. June 130 A 
Hill Bros. Co., Hudson, Mass., operations of benefit plan up to 1934__.................. June 1307-9 B 
J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis., individual-reserve fund, operations up to 1934__....____- June 1309 F 
John A. Manning Paper Co., Inc., Troy, N. Y., operations of plan up to 1934_________ June 124 E 
Lace industry, Scranton, Pa., joint-agreement plan, operations up to 1934_________ ai June 1318 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn., operation of benefit plan up to 1934. _ June 1310-| ! 
Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, employment-guaranty plan, operations up to 
SRE oS, at altel eA Raoel June 1298-130 
Reserve funds, recommendation of National Conference for Labor Legislation, February | 
qt de hncesndnnacaceunbditivenhh aida menehcas -6b6G66en cp beathe cn whireae Apr. 7 
Rochester, N. Y., benefit plan, operations up to 1934 eC ee ae ee See as one June 1305-7 
8. C. Johnson & Son, Racine, Wis., operations of benefit plan up to 1934 BaeaE Kc .. June 1297-8 
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pem ployment insurance and benefits, United States—C ontinued. 
samarkand Co., San Francisco, Calif., guaranteed-employment plan, operations up to Page 
1934_-. E ; June 1300-1 
Wm. Wrigley, Jr., Co., C Shicago, Ill. ,employme: nt-assurance plan, operations up to 1934. June 1311-12 
nemployment insurance and benefits, foreign countries: 
Great Britain. Changes in occupational distribution of insured persons, 1923-33 Jan. 68-70 
- New bill changing system, summary of terms Jan. 70-2 
New South Wales. (See Unemployment: Australia (New South W: ales) .) 
Unit heater and/or unit ventilator manufacturing. NRA code, effective February 19, 
tabular anaylsis of labor provisions - 
ed States Government, work of, by department, bure: iu, ete.: 
"Labor, Department of. Recommendations of Secretary, annual report of 1932-33 
See also under name of specific agency.) 
pholstery and drapery textile industry. NRA code, effective December 11, 1933, tabular 
analysis of labor provisions ‘ nai ; 
Upholstery spring and accessories manufacturing. NRA code, effective March 15, 1934, 
tabular analysis of labor provisions 
Used textile bag industry. NRA code, effective F ebruary 18, 1934, tabular anaylsis of labor 
provisions. . Apr. 820 
Used textile mac hinery ond accessories distributing trade. NRA code, effective April 15, 
1934, tabular analysis of labor provisions ; Sica cliai , ree June 1337 


Vacuum cleaner manufacturing. NRA code, effective March 12, 1934, tabular analy 
labor provisions ideal , ‘ sis May 1072 
Valve and fittings m: wunfac turing. NRA code, effective December 20, 1933, tabular analy 
of labor provisions Feb. 304 
Velvet industry. NRA code,e fect tive January 8, 1934, tabular analysis of labor provisions Feb. 304 
Venetian blind industry. NRA code, effective February 5, 1934, tabular analysis of labor 
provisions ‘ : Mar 
Ventilator (unit) manufacturing, unit heater and/or. NRA code, effective February 19, 
1934, tabular analysis of labor provisions Apr. S19 
Vital statistics. Industrial policyholders, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., death rates 
1933 , : one June 1363-4 
Vitrified clay sewer pipe manufacturing. NRA code, effective December 11, 1933, tabular 
inalysis of labor provisions Jan. 41 
Vocational education, United States: 
Federal Board. Report of work during fiscal year 1932-33 ‘ 339-44 
Federal Emergency Relief program 122 
Tennessee Valley project. Opportunities for supplement 
therefor . 
Vocational guidance, United States 
Adjustment Service of New York City, activities of, for unemployed : 
Regional conference, Johnsonburg, N. Y., August 28-September 2, 1933, recommenda- 
TE a Be A - anes os stint Jan. 122 


Wadding industry. NRA code, effective April 30, 1934, tabular analysis of labor i isions - June 1337 
Wage claims. Philippine Islands. Adjustments of, by bureau of labor, 1928- Apr. 930 
Wage payments. Scrip. Investigation of economic and social implications by NRA com- 
mittee___- a ee a = May 1059-60 
Wages and hours, United States: 
Agriculture. Farm labor, monthly and daily rates, January 1 and April 1, 1934, by 
SE ; . a toe i a Mar. 676: June 1455-6 
—— Ohio, average wage end sale ary payments, 1918-32 (Croxton) __- Jan. 150, 154 
—— Philippine Islands, laborers, daily wage, by sex, 1932_..__--- Apr. 929 
Air transportation, 1931 and 1933, by occupation and district Mar. 647-4 
Automobile repairshops. Puerto Rico, daily rates, 1931-32 and 1932-33, men r. 933; June 1467 
Bakeries. Puerto Rico, daily wages, 1931-32, by sex Apr. 933 
Barber shops. Puerto Rico, daily rates, 1931-32, men Apr. 933 
Bay rum, medicines, and perfumes. Puerto Rico, daily rates, 1931-32 and 1932 
ve . : I al pr. 933; June 1467 
Beds and bed springs industry. Puerto Rico, daily rates, 1932-33, men June 1467 
Biscuit factories. Puerto Rico, daily rates, 1931-32 and 1932-33, men pr. 933; June 1467 
Bituminous-coal mines. (See Wages and hours: Mining.) 
Blacksmith shops. Puerto Rico, daily rates, 1932-33, men__......--.-------- June 1467 
Box factories. Puerto Rico, daily rates, 1932-33, by sex June 1467 
Building trades. Puerto Rico, daily rates, 1931-32, and 1932-33, by occupation Apr. 931; June 1466 
Bus transportation, intercity motor, July 1933, by occupation, sex, and State June 1421-31 
Button factories. Puerto Rico, daily rates, 1931-32 and 1932-33, by sex.........--- Apr. 933; June 1467 
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Wages and hours, United States—C ontinued. —_ wages and } 
Cabinetmaking shops. Puerto Rico, daily rates, 1932-33, men__..........____- = My te Milk pe 
Carbonated beverage plants. Puerto Rico, daily rates, 1932-33, by sex________. Ju “sn Mining, 
Carpenter shops. Puerto Rico, daily rates, 1932-33, men__................___ Fain Sune tan Mexic 
Chemicals and allied products. Ohio, average wage and salary payments, 1916-32 . Mosaics 

ONE tent cadte ok i aneeiowek, Boa daca de ose cke Laois eee fo rw th, Mar. 637, 643-4. py Motor-b 
Chocolates, manufacture of. Puerto Rico, daily rates, 1932-33, by sex_ = I p> Munici| 
Cigar factories. Puerto Rico, daily rates, 1931-32 and 1932-33, by oce upation and sex AP. 932, 93% Nonma 
June 140 Nove 
Cigarette factories. Puerto Rico, daily rates, 1931-82, by sex____- — —W 
Civil service. (See Wages and hours: Public service.) 
Clothing factories, men’s. Puerto Rico, daily rates, 1931-32, by sex - Apron & Office 
Code provisions. (See wnder specific industry.) Ohio, 
Coffee plantations. Puerto Rico, daily rates, 1931-82 and 1932-33, by municipality and occu! 
RE RS ET EE .....---. Apr. 931; June 14 (s 
Coffee, polishing, etc., industry. Puerto Rico, daily rates, 1931-32 and 1932-33, by sex Apr. 9 Paper 
opts Philip 
Coffee, roasting and grinding, industry. Puerto Rico, daily rates, 1932-33, by sex___- June 1467 Printi 
Coffins, wooden, manufacture of. Puerto Rico, daily rates, 1932-33, men_........__- June 1467 Publi 
Commercial and industrial establishments. Philippines (Manila and Provinces), by Puert 
daily wage group, 1932. Pa ee pn Te ei Ss Apr. 929 Rock 
Confectioneries. Puerto Rico, daily rates, 1931- 32, by | es dedenn i Apr. 4 Rubt 
Construction industry. Ohio, average wage and salary payments, 1918- 32, (Cc roxton)__ Jan. 150, 154 Seam 
Feb. 2 2 Servi 
Dairies. Puerto Rico, daily rates, 1931-32, men__........_____- rte Apr Shirt 
Dress industry, women’s. Connecticut, study of hours and earnings, 1933. Apr Shoe 
Dressmaking shops. Puerto Rico, daily rates, 1931-32, by sex__- Ap ston: 
Electric plants. Puerto Rico, daily rates, 1931-32, by sex________- Ap (C 
Factory employees (office and shop). New York, 1914-33, by month._.........__. Mar sures 
Farm labor. (See Wages and hours: Agriculture.) Suge 
} Federal employees. Adjustment of salaries to cost of living, December 1933____. Fel Sug 
j Fertilizer factories. Puerto Rico, daily rates, 1931-32 and 1932-33, by sex_____- Apr. 933; June | 4 Tail 
: Fisheries. Ohio, average wage and salary payments, 1918-32 (Croxton) - __- Jan. 151, 154 ‘Tax 
Fluid-gas plants. Puerto Rico, daily rates, 1932-33, by sex ‘ June | 4 Ter 
Food and kindred products. Ohio, average wage and salary payments, ‘1916 32 (Crox- Tex 
FE > ae OE a .. Mar. 637, 643-4, 646; June 1441-8 Tol 
Foundries. Puerto Rico, daily rates, 1931- 32 ‘and 1932 Lg oti Apr. 933; June 1467 Tol 
Fruit canning and packing. Puerto Rico, daily wages, by municipality and sex, 1931-32_ Apr. To 
Fruit cultivation and fruit packing. Puerto Rico, 1933, by occupation._._......._____ June 146: r 
Fruit plantations. Puerto Rico, daily wages, by municipality and sex, 1931-32__.______ Apr. ¥ To 
Furniture manufacture. Puerto Rico, daily rates, 1931-32 and 1932-33, men_____. Apr. 933; June | bab 
Hat factories. Puerto Rico, daily rates, 1931-32 and 1932-33, by sex__.._......_.. Apr. 933; June 14/ rr 
Ice plants. Puerto Rico, daily rates, 1931-32, by sex______...___.__._-______-.-- Apr. 9 os 
Industrial and commercial establishments. Philippines (Manila and Provinces), by rt 
I a tabetwoane Apr. 92 ; : 
Iron and steel and their products. Ohio, average wage 2 and salary payments, 1916-32 n 
IY ee ee .......-- Mar. 637, 643-4, 646; Apr. 898-918 ot 
Lace industry. Connecticut, earnings of homeworkers, 1933 _....._.__._....._._._____. May 1083 : 
Laundries. New Hampshire, women and minors, before and after temporary code, 1933. June 1455 9 r 
—— Puerto Rico, daily rates, 1031-32, by sex........................-........- eae Apr. 933 V 
Leather and leather products. Ohio, average wage and salary payments, 1916- 32 2 (Crox- | 
RE ae a a ee ee ee NCR a ae Se ea Mar. 637, 643-4, 64 V 
Libraries, public. Salaries, January 1934, by city and occupation__._........._-______- June 1457-8 
Lime kiins. Puerto Rico, daily rates, 1932-33, men____........._....-.-...-.-_-.___.-- June 14 : , 
Liquors and beverages. Ohio, average wage and salary payments, 1916 to 1932___ Mar. 638, 643-4, 64 Wag 
Lumber and its products. Ohio, average wage and salary payments, 1916 to 1932. Mar. 638, 643-4, 64( 
Manufacturing industries. Man-hours and hourly earnings, by industry group, Novem- 
ESRI TR VL ae Se SS Le Jan. 190-2; ' 
Feb. 420-3; Mar. 697-700; Apr. 949-5! 
~—— Ohio, average wage and salary payments, 1916-32 (Croxton)______.. Jan. 151, se Mar. 627-4 
—— Wage-rate changes, November 15, 1933-April 15, 1934.._........_._._...._-_-______- Jan. 160-2; 


Feb. 370-2; Mar. 665-7; Apr. 918-20; May 1183-5; June 1449-5! 

Mattresses, bedcovers, and pillows industry. Puerto Rico, daily rates, 1932-33, by sex- June 1467 

Mechanic shops. Puerto Rico, daily rates, 1931-32 and 1932-33, men__.....__.__- Apr. 933; June 1467 

Men’s clothing factories. Puerto Rico, daily rates, 1932-33, by sex....................- June 1467 
Metals and metal products (other than iron and steel). Ohio, average wage and salary 

RU en | Ln adeienaadbheumess< Mar. 638, 643-4, 646 
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wages and hours, United States—Continued. Page 
Milk pasteurization plants. Puerto Rico, daily rates, 1932-33, by sex - - , June 1467 
Mining, bituminous coal. Daily and hourly wage rates, Southern Colorado and New 
Mexico (agreement, Nov. 1, 1933 to Apr. 1, 1934) ___- Jan. 121 
Mosaics industry. Puerto Rico, daily rates, 1932-33, men June 146; 
Motor-bus and truck transportation, intercity. July 1933, by occupation, sex, and State. June 1415-40 
Municipal employees. Changes reported, February-May 1934 June 1454 
Nonmanufacturing industries. Man-hours and hourly earnings, by industry group, 
November 1933-February 1934- --- oh .. Jan. 191; Feb 421; Mar. 698; Apr. 949 
Wage-rate changes, November 15, 1933 April 15, 1934 Jan. 163 
Feb. 373; Mar. 668; Apr. 921; May 1186; June 
Office workers. New York State factories, earnings, October 1933, by industry group Jan 
Ohio, average wage and salary payments (Croxton). 1918-32, by industry and general 
occupation group Jan. | 
(See also Wages and hours, u ade specific industry.) 


Philippine Islands. Wages in 1932, by industry group and sex is A pr. 929-30 
Printing shops. Puerto Rico, daily rates, 1931-32 and 1932-33, by sex Apr. 933; June 1467 


Public service. Civil service, Philippine Islands, salaries, 1928-32 Apr. 930 


Paper and printing. Ohio, average wage and salary payments, 1916-32 (Croxton). Mar. 638, 643-4, 646 


Puerto Rico. Daily wages, by industry and occupation, 1931-32 and 1932-33. Apr. 930-3; June 1459 
Roek quarrying and crushing. Puerto Rico, daily rates, 1932: 33, men June 1477 


Rubber products. Ohio, average wage and salary payments, 1916-32 Mar. 639, 643-4, 646 
Seamen. Monthly wages, American vessels, by occupation, 1929, 1932, and 1933 Feb. 379-80 
Service. Ohio, average wage and salary payments, 1918-32 (Croxton Jan. 151, 154 
Shirt factories, men’s. Puerto Rico, daily rates, 1931-32 and 1932-33, by sex Apr. 933; June 1467 
Shoe-repairing shops. Puerto Rico, daily rates, 1931-32, by sex Apr. 9 


32, 


> 
(Croxton) a rene Mar. 639, 643-4, 646 
Street-railway employees. Wage increase awarded, retroactive June 1, 1933 Apr. 868 


Stone, clay, and glass products. Ohio, average wage and salary payments, 1916-32 


Sugar mills Puerto Rico, 1933, by occupation June 1461-2 
Sugarcane cultivation. Puerto Rico, 1933, by occupation June 1460 
Tailor shops. Puerto Rico, daily rates, 1932-33, by sex June 1467 
‘Taxicab drivers. Washington, D. C., earnings, 1931-33 (Dunlap) Mar. 506-10 
rennessee Valley Authority. Hourly rates, by class of labor June 1281-2 
Textile industry. Ohic, average wage and salary payments, 1916-32 (Croxton Mar. 639, 643-4, 646 
Tobacco, chewing, factories. Puerto Rico, daily rates, 1931-32 and 1932-33, by sex. Apr. 933; June 1467 
Tobacco industry. Puerto Rico, 1933, by occupation and sex_-_-__-- —— June 1464 

Tobacco manufactures. Ohio, average wage and salary payments, 1916-32 (Croxton) -- Mar. 639, 
643-4, 646 
Tobacco plantations. Puerto Rico, daily wages, by municipality and sex, 1931-32 Apr. 931 
Tobacco-stripping shops. Puerto Rico, by occupation and sex, 1931-32 Apr. 932 
Trade unions. Changes reported, September 1933-May 1934_--- lame Jan. 164-7 
Feb. 374-6; Mar. 669-74; Apr. 922-5; May 1187-8; June 1453-4 

Trade, wholesale and retail. Ohio, average wage and salary payments, 1916-32 (Crox- 
ton) . Jan. 152, 154; May 1032-46 

Transportation and public utilities. Ohio, average wage and 1 salary payments, 1918-32 
(Croxton) ---- Ea Jan. 152, 155 
Trend, under NR fas percent t of cha ange, Octobe r 1932- M: arch 1934, by industry (Bowden) May 1013-31 
Truck transportation, intercity motor. July 1933, by occupation, sex, and State June 1431-40 
Vehicles manufacturing. Ohio, average wage and salary payments, 1916-32 (Croxton Mar. 640, 
643-4, 64 
Vermicelli and macaroni. [Puerto Rico, daily rates, 1931-32 and 1982-33, by sex ---.---- Apr. 933; 


June 1467 
Watchmaking and silversmith shops. Puerto Rico, daily rates, 1932-33, by sex June 1467 
Wages and hours, foreign countries: 
British India. Coal mining, daily earnings, December 1932, by class of worker May 1196 
Canada. Farm workers, 1931-33, by Province and sex-. ts dealanien cs June 1467-8 
—— Index numbers, labor, by industry group, 1923-33_- Apr. 934 
— (Ontario). Automotive transport industry ae May 1188-91 
Formosa. (See Wages and hours: Japan (Taiwan).) 
Germany. Textile industry, hourly and weekly earnings, September 1933, by occupa- 
tion and sex_ ee May 1191-2 
Great Britain. Railway workers, weekly wages and earnings, 1932 and 1933, by class of 
May 1193-4 
—— (England). Motor bus, agreement provisions effective to September 30, 1934 Apr. 934 
Japan. Clothing manufacture, daily basic wage, 1933, by sex - - June 1469 
—— Communication and transportation industries, daily basic wage, 1933, by sex - June 1469 
— Gas, electric, and water industries, daily basic wage, 1933, by sex June 1469 
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Wages and hours, foreign countries—C ontinued. P Wh Lom 
Japan. Hide and skin, bone and leather products, daily basic wage, 1933, by sex_______ Jun pos sh: vi 
Mining, by kind of mine, daily basic wage, 1933, by sex...................... Ries a F yeaah 
—- Shipbuilding and carriage manufacturing, daily basic wage, 1933, by sex__________ Jur ms a ] 
Japan (and Tokyo). Building industry, daily basic wage, 1933, by occupation. _____ June 1470.1 pe 
——— Ceramic industry, daily basic wage, 1933, by occupation and sex____...____...__. June 1469 7 ih 
- Chemical industry, daily basic wage, 1933, by occupation and sex_- SE aappga rong 
- Day laborers, daily basic wage, 1933, by sex................._.-__.____.____.. Sen i a 
—— Domestic service, daily basic wage, 1933, by sex_......_.......--..---.--22 2. June 1470 eo 
-—— Fishermen, daily basic wage, 1083_........................-..- 22. June 1470-) New Z 
- Food industry, daily basic wage, 1933, by occupation and sex__...__.__________. June Norws 
= eae Sa Gy RD Ws ed oe sn Scien tindcicc beccccdeccee June 1470-1 Polan 
- Metal, machinery, and tool industries, daily basic wage, 1933, by occupation and south 
SCX. ..--.-------------------------- - - 22 += = 2 ee oe ee ee eo ne ee ee e+ +2 eee --- . June 1469-7] Spain 
—— Paper and printing industries, daily basic wage, 1933, by occupation and sex____- June 1469-7) aul 
— Stevedores, daily basic wage, 1933.................._....-.__.__._.-_.__.- June 1470-) awite 
—— Textile industry, daily basic wage, 1933, by occupation and sex___........._______. June 1469-7) Unite 
—— Wearing-apparel industry, daily basic wage, 1933, by occupation. ___-__- --- June 1470-1 Yugo 
—— me ooden, bamboo, and other plant products, daily basic wage, 1933, by occupation Wholesal 
EE Se RE en a ee ee oe ees Sy eee June 14 , . 
Japan (Kobe consular district). Daily rates, January 1934, byindustry oroccupation... June |4 ” — 
Japan (Taiwan). Prevailing scale per day, first half of 1933, by industry or occupation _- June 1474 onsen 
South African. (Gell alien, Derepemes, 0008...... 24.2 oes -......- June 147: (agree! 
Soviet Union (U.8.8.R.). Basis of wage payment---_-.................. 222222 Lee. Jan. 169-7 ; on 
—— Far-eastern territory, wage and salary increases effective January 1, 1934__._._______- Mar. 677-8 ° mes 
Warm air furnace manufacturing. NRA code, effective December 11, 1933, tabular analysis ae = in 
SG OE ee Ee See ee ee ane eae Ss eee Jar me 
Washing and ironing machinery manufacturing. NRA code, amended April 19, 1934, tabu- ss pots 4 
ee ee ee eee June g ; = 7 
Watch case manufacturing. NRA code, effective January 1, 1934, tabular analysis of labor . ae 
Ni iti crise n<ansht cane CEES cttinéliddcvddia’ Feb. 304 w ch 
Waterproof, and sanitary, specialties manufacturing. NRA code, effective M arch 26, 1934, wov' 
ree ree aU er Nh oko) nn So ec id a sls Meccndicccane- May sw 
Waterproof paper industry. NRA code, effective February 26, 1934, tabular analysis of stud’ 
I sd a ee he, ae os a zatdadcwceecucee Apr. 82 wWenes 
Waterproofing, dampproofing, calking compounds, and concrete floor treatments manufac- Ce 
turing. NRA code, effective December 4, 1933, tabular analysis of labor provisions Jan. 41 
Wax paper industry. NRA code, effective January 1, 1934, tabular analysis of labor pro- Bi 
sali 0a ie i a Te Sede ib Sanden bbdbbaccencsen- Feb. 305 Wome 
Wet mop manufacturing. NRA code, effective February 2, 1934, tabular analysis of labor prot 
UNNI i aca ak Si aa a ee |G edb bebadbbbdwcediidatas cseuee Mar. 537 Wom 
‘*White-collar workers.’”’ Occupational census, by sex, 1930 and 1870, and study of (Ed- Wood 
RBI Ty SORT SNE a TE SE ES ee eae Mar. 501-5 
Wholesale prices, United States: a 
Building materials, index numbers, 1021 to 1083. ......................................- May Lis! pro 
Index numbers. Comparison, certain foreign countries, by year 1926-33 and month Woo 
eS ae Mar. 746-8; June 1543-45 pre 
Index numbers (1926=100). By commodity group, by year 1913-33, by month 1932-34, Woo 
by week 1934__ Jan. 228, 229; Feb. 464-5; Mar. 737, 739; Apr. 997, 999; May 1253, 1255; June 1536, 1°. of 
—— By commodity group and subgroup. 1927 to 1933__........_...-.------- ee Feb. 47 Ww ~ 
—— By commodity group and subgroup. Specified months, 1932 to a i in Jan. 236; 6 
Feb. 472; Mar. 745; Apr. 1005; May 1259; June 154! Wor 
Wholesale prices, foreign countries: la 
Australia. Index numbers, by year 1926-32 and month 1932-33__..........___- Mar. 746; June 1543 Wo 
Austria. Index numbers, by year 1926-33 and month 1932-34_____________.__- _. Mar. 746; June 1543 la 
Belgium. Index numbers, by year 1926-33 and month 1932-34____.__________- .. Mar. 746; June 1543 Wo 
Bulgaria. Index numbers, by year 1926-32 and month 1932-33__....___.___.____- Mar. 746; June 1543 We 
Canada. Index numbers, by year 1926-33 and month 1932-34__._.._______..__-. Mar. 746; June 1545 
Chile. Index numbers, by year 1928-32 and month 1932-33_.......___.___.__.-.. Mar. 746; June 1545 - 
China. Index numbers, by year 1926-33 and month 1932-34___.___._.__......... Mar. 746; June 1545 9 
Czechoslovakia. Index numbers, by year 1926-33 and month 1932-34__._.____._- Mar. 747; June 1544 Wi 


Denmark. Index numbers, by year 1926-33 and month 1932-34 


ee eee eee eee eee 


. 747; June 1544 
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esale prices, foreign countries—Continued. 
Finland. Index numbers, by year 1926-33 and month 1932-34____- . : Mar 


- é 


France. Index numbers, by year 1926-33 and month 1932-34___-__- Mar. 7 
Germany. Index numbers, by year 1926-33 and month 1932-34. - ~~ Mar 
Great Britain (United Kingdom). Index numbers, by year 1926-33 and month 
1932-34 
India. Index numbers, by year 1926 33 and month 1932- 34 Mar 
Italy. Index numbers, by year 1926-33 and month 1932-34___. ‘ Mar 
Japan. Index numbers, by year 1926-33 and month 1932-34_ Mar. 7 
Netherlands. Index numbers, by year 1926-33 and month 1932-34 Mar 
New Zealand. Index numbers (revised), by year 1926-33 and month 1932-34 Mar 
Norway. Index numbers, by year 1928-33 and month 1932-34 Mar 
Poland. Index numbers, by year 1926-33 and month 1932-34 Mar 
South Africa. Index numbers, by year 1926-33 and quarter 1932-34 Mar 
Spain. Index numbers, by year 1926-32 and month 1932-33 Mar 
Sweden. Index numbers, by year 1926-33 and month 1932-34 Mar. 
Switzerland. Index numbers, by year 1926-33 and monfh 1932-34 Mar 
United Kingdom. (See Wholesale prices: Great Britain.) 
Yugoslavia. Index numbers, by year 1926-33 and month 1932-34 Mar 
Wholesale trade. (See Trade, wholesale.) 
Wholesaling or distributing trade. NRA code, effective January 22, 1934, tabular analysis 
of labor provisions 


~ é 


~@ 


-/é 


Widows’ and orphans’ insurance, foreign countries. International labor conventions 
(agreements), 1933, provisions of dahil — - 

Widows’ pensions, New Zealand. Total payments, 1931-32 and 1932-33, report of Pension 
Department . 

Wine industry. NRA codes, except labor provisions, approved 

Wiping cloth industry. NRA code, effective February 26, 1934, tabular analysis of labor 
provisions via 

Wire, rod, and tube industry. NRA code, effective Fe bru: ary 11, 1934, tabular analysis of 
labor provisions j 

Witch hazel industry. NRA code, effective February 11, 1934, tabular 
provisions 


analysis of labor 


Women in industry, United States. Unemployment among, early 


years of depression, 
study of (U.S. Women’s Bureau Bul. No. 113) 
Women in industry, foreign countries: 
General. Night employment, International labor convention (agreement), 1919, pro- 
visions of ' 
British India. Coal mining, employment of, and earnings, 1931 and 1932 
Women’s belts industry. NRA code, amended March 6, 1934, tabular analysis of labor 
provisions 
Women’s Labor Service, Germany. Operations of camps since February 1, 1932 
Wood-cased lead pencil manufacturing. NRA code, effective February 27, 1934, tabular 
analysis of labor provisions ’ 
Wood heel industry. NRA code, effective February 12, 1934, tabular 
provisions 


analysis of labor 
Wood plug industry. NRA code, effective November 24, 1933, tabular analysis of labor 
prov isions 


Wood turning and shaping industry. NRA code, effective April 16, 1934, tabular analysis 
of labor provisions 

Wooden insulation pin and brac ket manufacturing industry. NRA code, effective March 
26, 1934, tabular analysis of labor provisions : 

Wool felt manufacturing. NRA code, effective December 11, 1933, tabular analysis of 
labor provisions 


Wool textile industry. N R A code, effective August 14, 1933, amended, tabular analysis of 
labor provisions -.. a 

Wool trade. NRA code, effective January 29, 1934, tabular analysis of labor fr provisions- --- 
Woolen and worsted goods manufacturing. Trend in employment, hours, earnings, and 


: a cao : Mar. 7 
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747; June 1544 


47; June 1544 


747; June 1544 


48; June 1545 


747; June 1544 
747; June 1544 
747; June 1544 
. 748; June 1545 
. 748; June 1545 
. 748; June 1545 
. 748; June 1545 
. 748; June 1545 
. 748; June 1545 
748; June 1545 
. 748; June 1545 


748; June 1545 


A pr. 768 


Apr. 825-6 
} eb 305 


Apr. 820 


A pr. 820 


Apr R20) 


Apr. 790-5 


Apr. 776 


May 1194-6 


Apr. 821 
May 1079-81 


Apr. 820 


Apr KO) 


Jan. 41 


June 1337 


May 1073 


Jan. 41 


Mar. 537 
Mar. 537 


production under the NRA, October 1932-March 1934- -__--- eid _.. May 1019, 1022 


Workers’ education, United States. Vocational guidance, regional conference on, August 
28-September 2, 1933, recommendations 
Workmen’s compensation, United States: 
Court decisions. (See Decisions of courts.) 
Coverage, etc., recommendations of National Conference for Labor Legislation, Feb- 
ruary 1934 
Legislation in 1933, review of, by State 
Medical problems in connection with administration of law (Cullman address, Con- 
necticut Medical Society, September 20, 1933) 


Jan. 122-3 


Apr. 781-2 
Apr. 840-51 


Jan. 97-8 
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Workmen’s compensation, United States—Continued 


Messengers, telegraph. Indemnification for lost-time injuries, policies of Western 
Union and Postal Telegraph Companies. - . ___- Bat ws ee aa 





Pag 
New Jersey. Compensation and medical costs, 1932, by industry and cause 
New York. Medical and hospital problems in connection with law 
hk. 


, investigation of 


Actuarial survey, and recommendations (1931- ee wiincetbbeaoied 
Workmen's compensation, foreign countries: 


Puerto Rico. 





General. International labor conventions (agreements) 1921, 1925, provisions of-_-_-_-__- Ay 

Canada. Legislation in 1933, review of, by Province... ‘ Jit eb baud Ay 
Wrecking and salvage industry. NRA code, effective Marc hi 13, 1934, ts abula ar > analysis of 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS OF 
THE BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


Technological changes and employment in the electric-lamp industry. 
Balletia No. 593. 


Wages and hours of labor nthe men's clothing indastry, 1982. Bulletin 
of | 


a ee Prison labor in the United States, 1932, Bulletin No. $95. 


aig 27 } Laws rélating to prison labor in the United States, as of July 1, 1933. 
|. Bulletin No. 596. 


.. What are labor statistics for? Bulletin No. 599. 


At eee a | Comparative digest of labor legislation for the States o of Alabama, 


f 4 PSE - Diacaanan of be ete ant anane AR5S mend Iter 
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